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Great Lakes Refinery to Make Roxana 
Bigger Contender in Oil Markets 


BUILDING 


By Paul Truesdell 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 23 


of a refinery of 15,000 barrels capacity, at the start, at 


Hammond, Ind., next door to the big Standard of Indiana and Sin- 
clair refineries, will make the Roxana Petroleum Corp. a greater factor 
than ever in the oil refining and marketing business of this country and 


Canada. 


With a pipe line supplying crude 
in a strong 


Roxana company will be in 


from the Mid-Continent fields, the 
strategic position to contend more 


actively for the oil markets of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio 
and western New York, and also Canada. 

The Shell interests have always been advocates of using water trans- 
portation to the greatest degree possible as the cheapest form of transpor- 


tation of petroleum products. 


Following this policy it is likely that the 


Roxana will use ships on the Great Lakes to an extent other companies 


have never thought of. 


The output of the Roxana’s Wood River refinery it is understood will 
be marketed in southern territory and in the southwest. 


\nnouncement of the intention of the 
company to build this refinery was con- 
firmed Feb. 18 at the general offices 
of the Roxana in St. Louis. F. Godber, 
president, in reply to an inquiry as to 
the company’s plans, sent the following 

r National Petroleum News: 

“Have taken option on about 450 acres 
near Hammond and, if certain ordi- 
nances and permits now promised are 
eventually granted by the cities of East 
Chicago and Hammond,, we intend to 
erect a 15,000-barrel refinery and pipe 
line from Wood River to that refinery 
capable of transporting that quantity of 


Wire to 


Cru le oil. 
work to be 
Total cost 


“We expect construction 
pleted by spring of 1927. 
ximately $12,000,000.” 


Steady Expansion 
For several years, ever since the Rox- 
‘ving developed large production 
Oklahoma and Kansas, built its re- 
at Wood River, it has been push- 


Ing ead the frontiers of its market- 
ng territory, both in the United States 
Ar inada. The Wood River plant 


Ow has a crude capacity of 26,000 bar- 


rels a day and a cracking capacity, 
Dubbs and Cross, of 13,000 barrels a 
day. 


The next step in adjusting its refin- 
ing capacity to take care of the busi- 
ness it built up was the construction 
about four ago of a 16,000-bar- 
rel skimming Arkansas City, 
Kan. The has been 
twofold in developing its marketing 
business; both to build up tank car 
sales to jobbers and to enter the re- 
tail marketing field itself. 


The company has the 
latter partly by building its own filling 
stations in certain territories, but more 
generally has gotten into new districts 
by buying out established jobbing com- 
panies and expanding these. 

Gradually, but the 
yellow color scheme of the Roxana, and 

which is the trade mark 
Shell companies the world 
been appearing here and 
there in new new localities 
for a number of years. The building 
of the new refinery will place the com- 
pany in favorable position to enter on 


years 
plant at 


Roxana’s policy 


accomnliche 
accomplished 


steadily, red and 
the seashell 
of all the 
over, have 


states and 


it has 
now. 


a big scale territories in which 
been but a limited factor up to 
The site of the new plant is exceeding- 
number of 


ly advantageous from a 

standpoints. The company has made 
no statement concerning its market- 
ing plans in connection with the new 


many attractive possibilities 
lie before it. In the first place, the lo- 
cation puts the company in excellent 
position to go after, on a large scale, 


plant, but 


the business in the enormous consum- 
ing centers of Chicago. the Twin Cit- 
ies, Milwaukee, and all the rich and 


populous territory adjacent. 


Doorway to Great Lakes 


Perhaps the most important possibili- 
ty is that offered by the refinery’s front- 
age on Lake Michigan. This the 
comnany in position to ship extenstvely 
to all ports on the Great Lakes, Cleve- 


puts 


land, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, Toronto, 
Erie, Ashtabula. Conneaut. and manv 
others. Especially it puts the company 


big marketing 
and 


in position to become a 
factor in New York, Pennsylvania 
Ohio, where its business now is grow- 
ing. 


The company already has a large re- 
Michigan, 


rates 


tail and wholesale business in 
expecially in Detroit where it ope 
a large number of stations. This busi- 
advantage 
the Wood 


ness can be reached to better 
from Hammond than from 
River plant, which is now the 
only source of supply for its Michigan 
business and trade in states farther east. 
The Roxana has been associated with 
the other Mississippi River refiners in 
all the fights which have been launch- 
ed in recent years to obtain from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 2 
ruling ordering the railroads to make 


Roxana’s 


rates from the Mississippi—St. Leuis— 
into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and states 
farther east, that were proportional to 


the long haul rates allowed to the re- 
finers in Group 3 shipping their prod- 





ucts into the same territory. The Rox- 
ana’s latest plans are a striking illus- 
tration of how railroads are losing the 
movement of ore products to cheaper 
forms of transportation, 

Already the company ‘has a large 
business in Ohio but it is rather scat- 
tered. That Cleveland will be very like- 
ly the site of a huge bulk plant some- 
where on the lake front is given strength 
by the fact that the Roxana for the last 
year or so has been exceedingly active 
in building up business in the state both 
by selling to jobbers on marginal con- 
tracts and by purchasing jobbing com- 
panies. 

Since last November the company has 
had a representative from headquarters 
stationed in Cleveland. With a big 
bulk storage on the lake front in Cleve- 
land and another, possibly in Toledo, 
the company would be able to compete 
almost on even terms with the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, which has big refineries 
at both those points from which it dis- 
tributes gasoline and other products to 
supply its trade all over the state. 

While the Roxana has been a com- 
petitor of the Standard of Ohio 
some time it was at a considerable dis- 
advantage in the matter of freight rates 
in shipping from St. Louis. 


for 


Already the Roxana has a large busi- 
ness in Buffalo which is handled through 
the High Grade Oil & Fuel Corp., which 
has large bulk storage facilities on the 
lake front and which, it is likely, will 
continue to handle the Roxana business 
in that territory. 


This company could handle large boat 
cargoes, transferring them to tank cars 
in which, by a short rail haul, they 
could be widely distributed cver New 
York, Pennsylvania and parts of Ohio. 
From the standpoint of rail shipments, 
the location of the new refinery 
is a happy one, because it is always de- 
sirable to be near the Illinois-Indiana 
state line, since this line is the boundary 
between Western Trunk Line territory 
and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Godber’s figure of $12,000,000 as 
the estimated cost of the improvement 
means an investment of about $900 a 
barrel of capacity. This probably in- 
cludes the cost of the pipe line and the 
possibility is that this may be ex- 
ceptionally expensive as to acquiring the 
right of wav. 


also, 


Factory sites in the dis- 
trict where it is proposed to locate the 
refinery are estimated to cost around 
$1,000 an and therefore it 


acre seems 
that the investment in the site alone 
will come close to half a million dol- 
lars. 

From the fact that so large a site 


has been optioned, it would appear that 
the initial 15,000-barrel capacity is re- 
garded by the Roxana as merely a start- 
er, A 15.000 barrel refinery nowadays 
can be built on a very small site. With 
developments that are made in 
refinery equipment and developments 
that undoubtedly will be made, it is likely 
that a plant of 100,000 barrels capacity 
could eventually be built on a 450-acre 
site without crowding. 


being 
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Compromise Again—27.5 Per Cent 


Now Depletion Allowance 


Staff Special 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 22 
“LOWANCE for depletion of an 
A oil or gas well, in the tax year which 
ended Dec. 31 last, will probably be at 
the rate of 27.5 per cent of the gross in- 
come from such well in that year. If 
the tax-payer makes his returns on any 
year other than the one set forth in the 
calendar he will have to adjust the al- 
lowance to fit that year. The limit of 
such depletion, however, is still 50 per 
cent of the tax-payer’s revenue. 


The President probably will have an 
opportunity to sign the tax reduction bill 
before the end of this week, so that its 
provisions will govern tax-payers when 
they make their returns for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, which returns must be made 
to the collector of internal revenue not 
later than March 15. The misleading 
words “discovery depletion” are not in 
this bill. They came into the nomen- 
clature of tax legislation because, in the 
original law, passed in the war period 
for the encouragement of those hunting 
for more oil they were used to describe 
the purpose the law-makers had in mind. 
They were words of definition of pur- 
pose and not definition of the law itself. 
There is no allowance for depletion other 
than in the paragraph fixing the rate at 
27.5 per cent. 


Twenty-seven and a half per cent, the 
probable allowance, represents a com- 
promise between the representatives of 
the House of Representatives and the 
representatives of the Senate, the two 








Coming Meetings 


Western Petroleum’ Refiners 
Association, Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Tex., March 2, 3, 4. 


Petroleum Safety Council, 
Houston, Tex., latter part of 
March. Dates not set yet. 


Wisconsin Independent Oil 
Jobbers Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, March 17. 


National Petroleum Marketers 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 6, 7, 8. 

Petroleum Division, American 
Chemical Society, Tulsa, April 5. 
6,7, 8; 9. 

Association of Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturers, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
May 5, 6. 

American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, The Baker Ho- 
tel, Dallas, Tex., March 25, 26, 27. 

State Executives Club, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 6, 7, 8. 




















classes constituting what is known as a 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two houses. 


The House of Representatives passed 
a bill allowing depletion at the rate of 
25 per cent of the gross income. The 
Senate, as set forth in National Petro- 
leum News, Feb. 17, raised the percent- 
age to 30, beating an amendment mak- 
ing it 35 per cent by one vote. The 
committee appointed by the two houses 
split the difference and recommended 
that the allowance be made 27.5 per cent. 
At the time this was written the con- 
ferees had made their report in the form 
of a bill criss-crossed to show the form 
in which it passed the House and the 
form in which it passed the Senate. Sub- 
joined are the paragraphs in which the 
oil industry is interested, in the form 
in which they were agreed upon by the 
conferees. The parts between brackets 
[ ] were inserted by the Senate and 
eliminated by the conferees. For in- 
stance, the words “30 per centum” en- 
closed within brackets, not parentheses, 
were written by the Senate and stricken 
out, that is recommended to be stricken 
out, by the conferees, in the interest of 
harmony between the two houses, which 
passed the measure with conflicting 
terms, 


Under the existing law when a well is 
brought in the tax-payer must make an 
estimate of the amount of oil it will pro- 
duce and how long it will take the well 
to cease being commercially worth any- 
thing. The estimate of the value of the 
well at the time of the discovery, divided 
by the estimate of its life, gives the rate 
or percentage of depletion that can be 
allowed in any taxable year. Somebody 
characterized that operation as multiply- 
ing one uncertainty by another uncer- 
tainty to ascertain a certainty in the 
income tax return made by the owner 
of a well. 


As now framed the prospective law 
will allow depletion at the rate of 27.5 
per cent of the gross income per annum 
from the well during its life, although 
the representatives of the oil industry 
who have been here fighting for a deple- 
tion allowance believe 27.5 per cent 1s 
much less than enough. 


The depletion allowance 
which the oil industry is particularly in- 
terested is part of the statute under the 
caption “basis for determining gain of 
loss, depletion, and depreciation, known 
as section 204 which says (a) The basis 
for determining the gain or loss from the 
sale or other disposition of property ac 
quired after February 28, shall be the 
cost of such property; except that— 


section 1n 


mn) 


“(c) The basis upon which depleti 
exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsoles- 
cence are to be allowed in respect of 
property shall be the same as is provid 1 
in subdivision (a) or (b) for the pur- 
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pose of determining the gain or loss 
upon the sale or other disposition of 
such property, except that— 

“(2) In the case of oil and gas wells 
the allowance for depletion shall be 
[30 per centum] 27% per centum of the 
gross income from the property during 
the taxable year Such allowance shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the net in- 
come of the taxpayer (computed with- 
out allowance for depletion) from the 
property, except that in no case shall 
the depletion allowance be less than it 
would be if computed without reference 
to this paragraph. 

“1 (3) Such intangible value as may 
be due to the taxpayer’s possession of 
capital, manufacturing ability, operating 
ability, selling ability, good will, or or- 
ganization shall not be included in value 
to be depleted.]” 

There is some uncertainty as to just 
what could be done in the way of deple- 
tion in the case of a tax-payer who could 
show that the out-of-pocket cost, to 
him, of the well, subjected to the ordi- 
nary tests for depletion, would entitle 
him to a greater allowance for deple- 
tion than permitted by the provision for 
depletion at the rate of 27.5 per cent of 
the gross income. The weight of opin- 
ion seems to be that in such a case the 
man would not be bound to calculate his 
income on the basis of the 27.5 per cent 
provision but might make claim to ex- 
emptions on the cost basis. For in- 
stance, if a man could show that the 
lease and the cost of putting down the 
well was $250,000 and the gross income 
was only $16,000, depletion of something 
less than $5,000, if figured under the 27.5 
per cent depletion allowance provision, 
would be taxing him on a losing ven- 
ture because, in so short-lived a thing as 
an oil well, a gross return of less than 
10 per cent would represent a loss in- 
stead of a gain. Therefore, it is gener- 
ally believed, in such a case the tax- 
paver could claim the benefit of other 
provisions of the law and show that he 
had not made any taxable income from 
his business as represented by that one 
well, 


Total Motor Fuel Supply 
11,239,900,000 Gallons 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—The com- 
piling of figures on natural gasoline 
production and stocks for the past year 
has made it possible for the Bureau of 
Mines to give, for the first time, a report 
on the total supply of motor fuel avail- 
able to the country. 

For 1925 this figure is 11,239,900,000 
daily average of 30,800,000 
It includes the total production 
of refinery gasoline, 10,886,100,000 gal- 
lons, minus raw gasoline blended at the 
refinery, 721,900,000 gallons, and minus 

w gasolines run through refinery pipe 
lines, 107,200,000 gallons, which amount- 
ed to 10,057,000,000 gallons. To this 
is added 1,104,900,000 gallons of natural 
Rasoline produced at plants and 78,000,- 
000 callons of benzol. 


gallons, a 
gallons. 
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Typical topography in Carson County, Texas, oil feld. 


Texas Panhandle Developing Large Field; 
Amarillo in Midst of Boom 


By A. F. Hinton 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


AMARILLO, TEX., Feb. 23 


F you want to see all the old gang again, if you want contact with oil 
men from all over the country, if you desire to be in on a real, old- 
fashioned, wild-eyed gathering of oil men, the best thing you can do 
is buy a ticket for Amarillo, hop on the rattler and head for the great 


west. 


At Amarillo you will meet all the bunch from Oklahoma, Texas, 


and Kansas, as well as from Wyoming and California. 


No matter what 


class of the oil industry you desire to associate with, from toolies to 


superintendents, you'll find lots of them there. 


Leasers, scouts, con- 


tractors, drillers, supply men, pipe liners, lease brokers, all are there, 


and more are coming every minute. 


Amarillo is some fifty-odd miles from its oil field, but the roads are 
good and this distance means nothing in the lives of these hard- 


driving oil men. 


Amarillo is the best town in all the vast stretch of 


country known as the Panhandle and therefore is the logical oil head- 


quarters. 


Some twenty-eight miles to the west, on the Santa Fe, the 


town of Panhandle, Carson county seat, has been selected as the base of 
supply operations on account of its closer proximity to the field, but 


Amarillo is where the crowd 1s. 


There can be no doubt that the Pan 
handle oil field is one of vast poten- 
tialities, for enough work has been 


the existence of a 
large oil-bearing territory. The gas 
field, if it is ever fully drilled up, un- 
doubtedly will prove to be the greatest 
in the world. Full development of both 
the oil and gas fields has been held 
up and retarded for several vears, both 
on account of the lack of market facil- 


done to indicate 


ities and demand. As far as the oil 
field is concerned, it now appears. that 
the time is ripe for its development 


and signs are not lacking that 
cil-buying companies 
transportation 


the big 
will make 
available in 


soon 
facilities 


sufficient capacity to allow the field to 
proceed under a full head of steam. 


Big “Play” Coming 

There is every indication now that 
the Panhandle, and especially the Car- 
son-Hutchinson district where the prin- 
cipal oil production now is_ located, 
will see an extensive “play” during 
the coming summer. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that here is a real pool 
in the making. Already, oil produc- 
tion in these two counties has been 
established at several points over an 
area roughly 15 miles north and south 
and 14 miles east and west, while 
scattered production has been developed 


in Gray and Wheeler counties to the 


east, the farthest being some 60 miles 
irom the main _ pool. has been 
developed in all the counties mentioned, 
as well as in Potter, Moore, and Hart- 
ley counties to the west. Altogether, it 
is some 125 miles from the farthest 
west gas along the Amarillo Fold to 
the farthest east production in 
ham county, Okla. 


On the way to the field from Amar- 
illo, one travels east on a paved high- 
way along the Santa Fe tracks to the 
Potter-Carson county line at St. Fran- 
cis, and the road from there on into 
Panhandle is hard-surfaced and _ fast. 
From Panhandle north, the way leads 
out into the limitless plains. Driving 
across these great open spaces resem- 
bles nothing so much as an ocean voy- 
age. The horizon is so vast and the 
solitude so complete that whenever 
our sea-going sedan dipped gently into 
one of the swells of the undulating 
road, I would find myself instinctively 
looking for the dash of spray from 
under the bows. 


Gas 


~L- 
3eck- 


Follows the Rule 


One may confidently expect that an 
oil field, no matter in what part of the 
country, is almost sure to be located 
in the roughest and most inaccessible 


spot in the entire surrounding coun- 
try, and the Panhandle field is no 
exception to that rule. After cross- 


ing the pasture of the “6666” ranch, a 
small farm consisting of something like 
270,000 acres, the country gets steadily 
rougher and wilder—and kept getting 
worse all the way to the Canadian 
river, which meanders a tortuous course 
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through the oil field. The field is in 
typical bad lands, very rugged and 
badly cut up by arroyos and small 
canyons surmounted by precipitous 
hills. It is no cinch hauling material 
to a location; in fact, one has to 
know the trails intimately to be able 
even to drive from one well to an- 
other. 
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The field has been developed so far 
on a scale of distance no less magnifi- 
cent than that of the surrounding 
prairie—and the man who coined the 
phrase “a country of magnificent dis- 
tances” must have just returned from 
a trip through the Panhandle. Pro- 
ducing wells have been completed 
along a great stretch of country, but 
large areas of territory between the 
wells remain undrilled. An _ oil-man, 
and especially an Oklahoma oil man, 
thinks of an oil field 15 miles long as 
a scene of teeming activity, with der- 
ricks crowding close on each other’s 
heels an all the hurly-burly and con- 
fusion of rapid field development going 
on on all sides. 


Such a picture would not be true to 
life in the Amarillo field as it is at 
present. There the derricks occur in 
sporadic bunches, separated by stretch- 
es of undrilled territory, and with 
lonesome wildcat wells standing out 
like guide-posts in the distance to mark 
the present limits of the field. Out 
here they call a well an offset if it is 
within two or three miles of produc- 
tion, and when they speak of two loca- 
tions they mean somewhere over in the 
next county. 


Amarillo Lively 


Amarillo is a hustling and modern 
city of some 25,000 population, not 
counting itinerant lease brokers, and, 
I believe, exclusive of many of fhe 
scouts who have come in within the 
past few weeks. 


Hotel lobbies in Amarillo, that of the 
Amarillo Hotel in particular, are what 
they are in any town where oil de- 
velopment is under way in the vicinity. 
They are crowded day and night by a 
surging throng each member of which 
has maps in his hand and more in 
his pocket, and most of whom have 
money on the brain but none in the 
pocket. They are talking deals and 
acreage and production and rumors 
the same as usual, but with one diff- 
erence. While we in Oklahoma talk 
40’s and 80’s and even venture 
to discuss a 160-acre tract now and 


then, these fellows out here talk in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of acres. When a man tells you that 
he and his associates have a lease on 


such and such a pasture, he doesn’t 
me a section or two under fence— 
he means anything from 5,000 acres up. 
Oil production in the Panhandle dates 
ack to May, 1921, when the Gulf Pro- 

tion Co. drilled in its discovery 
welll No. 2 Burnette, in section 116, 
ck 5,1. & G. N. R. R. lands, Car- 
unty. Although this was the first 
well to be completed as an oil pro- 
ucer, it was not actually the Pan- 
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pioneer in geological 


handle discovery well, as that was a 
gas well drilled in September, 1918, by 
the Amarillo Oil Co. & Hapgood. 
well was located in Sec. 
& PF: KR: Go; onthe 
county, 
and 
more miles west of the oil discovery 


Early Field History 


first test to be 
limits 
antedated the Gulf discovery well, but 
account 
second well was 
completed until after the Gulf well had 
i These tests were drilled by 
Holmes, McIlroy & McGee, all of whom 
are still operating in the field and liv- 
John 
a geologist, formerly 
Tex., and Roswell, N 


of Wichita Falls, 
. M., and originally 


work 


structure map showing contours along 
Dixon Creek, which runs through what 
is now the heart of the field. 
1918. 
favorable prospects at the point where 
first 


65, Block 018, 





merican Refining Co 
E 


Gulf Production Co 


H. F. Wilcox O. & G 


Centerfield Oil Co 
S. Hutchinson Oil Co 


Dixon Creek Oil Co 


Gulf Production Co 


New Dominion Oil 
Panhandle Refg. Co 


Plains Oil & Gas Co 
Prairie Oil & Gas 
Roxana Petroleum Corp 
Travelers Oi; Co 

Twin Six Oil Co 
Whittington et al 


Texas Panhandle Production for Week 
Ending, Feb. 13, 1926 


No. 
Wells Production 
County 


m 1 


DilVOw 


31 
Gray County 


1 


8 


Hutchinson County 


° 29 
Potter County 
Amarillo Oil Co....... 

Wheeler County 
Mid-West Exploration 


Texhoma Oil & Refg 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


6 


; , 70 | | 
Recent completions drilled in since above report was 
compiled 
Hutchinson Count 
Canadian River Oil Co 
Herring & McIlroy ; 
#1 Whittenberger.. 


l 
1 
1 
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where McGee and his associates finally 
completed their first well. The orig- 
inal gas well was located by Dr. Charles 
N. Gould, now director of the Okla- 
homa Geological Survey. 

The Amarillo Oil Co. was formed by 
iocal men in Amarillo, and leased 70,- 
000 acres before drilling the first test. 
Properties of this company afterward 
were sold to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
for a reported consideration of $2,800,- 
000, returning a handsome profit to all 
who had contributed to the organiza- 
tion of the company. Properties of the 
Amarillo Oil Co. now cover more than 
300,000 acres, while the Amarillo Gas 
Co., also acquired by the Prairie 
through its absorption of the Producers 
& Refiners Corp., has vast holdings. 
The Prairie’s own acreage in the dis- 
trict, added to the holdings of these 
subsidiary companies, make it easily 
the largest lease-owner in the Pan- 
handle. 

Although the first gas well came in 
in the fall of 1918, no more drilling 
was done until June 30, 1919, when 
Holmes et al spudded in their first 
well on the Smith-Capers ranch. The 
Gulf spudded in the first test in No- 
vember, 1919, completing it for a gas 
well. They then moved about three 
miles east and drilled what was des- 
tined to be the Panhandle’s first oil 
well, completing it in May, 1921, as 
already stated. 


Development Held Back 


Development of the field after the 
discovery well came in was very slow. 
There were no pipe line outlets and 
the field was—and is—remote from 
trunk line facilities. During the years 
following the discovery, low crude 
prices and overproduction rode the in- 
dustry like a millstone around its 
neck, so that there was no _ reason 
why the Amarillo field should have 
been developed in a hurry. 

In spite of the retarded development 
of tie field, some drilling was done and 
its productive area was_ gradually 
pushed out, spreading fanwise to the 
northeast and northwest from the dis- 
covery location. Production crossed the 
county line into Hutchinson county 
and opened up an area where acre- 
age was not so closely held by the 
bigger companies. This resulted in 
more rapid drilling in that part of the 
field, as the small operator is ever 
willing to go ahead and drill his stuff 
up. Construction of refin'ry at Ama- 
rillo and Panhandle also relieved the 
situation by providing something of an 
outlet for the fields production. 


Two Oil Formations 


As the field progressed northward, 
two distinct producing horizons were 
found to exist. Most of the wells in 
the Carson county or south end, of the 
field, are producing from granitic wash, 
so-called, while in the northern por- 
tion, the oil is found in the “Big Lime” 
of the Wichita-Albany series. Pra:- 
tically all the Hutchison county wells 
are producing from this formation. The 
oil is found at depth of about 3000 feet, 
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For scaling distances on map, Carson county is 


Contour interval, 200 feet. 


e sea level. 
Square. 


miles 


and showing elevations aboy 
30 


“Big Lime’”’ 


drawn on top of 


Amarillo, 


geologist, 


cGee, 


Contours by John W 
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and from 800 feet to 1000 feet in the 







lime. This places the oil horizon 
roughly from 100 to 200 feet above sea 
level. Where --ater has been found 
below the oil horizon, it occurs invari- 
ably, and through a coincidence, al- 
most exactly at sea level. 

production so far developed in 


All 
the Panhandle is found in the Permian 
series. Starting with the Plains marl 
in the Eocene series of the Tertiary 
system, the drill passes through the 
Dockum beds of the Triassic, going 
thence into the Clear Fork shales or 
Red Beds of the Permian. These Red 
Beds are 1000 to 1500 feet thick in 
the oil producing field. They become 
thicker to the eastward and _ consti- 
tute surface formations from a po:nt 
in Gray county east to the state line. 
Next to the Red Beds the Wichita- 
Albany limestone series occur, fol- 


lowed by the Cisco formation of the 
Pennsylvanian. 

Drilling in the Panhandle has shown 
the presence of numerous buried peaks 
of intrusive volcanic rocks. This is re- 
ferred to as granite, although well cut- 
tings have shown a considerable variety 
of igneous rocks other than granite. It 
is the theory of geologists that these 
igneous peaks existed as islands when 
all this section was a part of the great 
Permian sea, the upper beds being de- 
positional in character. The granite ridge 
or series of peaks through the Pan- 
handle are apparently a continuation of 
the Wichita uplift in southwestern Ok- 
lahoma and are on a direct line with the 
series of granite outcroppings in the 
Wichita mountains running west and 
north from Comanche county. 

Contours drawn on top of the Big 
lime from data supplied by the consider- 








able number of wells already drilled 
Western Oklahoma and the Texas Pan- 
handle indicate the existence of a very 
large structure, now known as the Am- 
Its axis runs roughly N. 70 
degrees W., and it is apparently some- 
thing like 140 miles long. In the vicinity 
of the oil field it dips at the rate of ap- 
50 feet to the mile to the 
northeast and southwest. It drops off 
to the northwest in Moore 
beyond the gas field in that 
locality. A fault of considerable mag- 
nitude, with downthrow of more than 
1000 feet to the southwest, is believed by 
geologists to run southeastward through 
Potter, Carson and Armstrong 


arillo’ Fold. 


proximately 


rapidly 
county, 


Hartley, 
counties. 

All oil production so far found on the 
Amarillo Fold occurs on the north flank 
of the anticline and on subsurface con- 
tours between 800 and 1200 feet above 


Drilling Report Texas Panhandle As Of February 13, 1926 





Carson County | Company Well Sec. Block Status 
Company Well Sec. Block Status Mcllroy-Herring #1 Smith 5 Y TD 2888’. Swabbing 
Amarillo Oil Co....... B-3 Bivins 15 Y¥-2 Running 8% 2875’ 10 bbls. hr. sdy 
Amer Ref Co.... #5 Burnett 115 5 S/D 3030 ’ m y Fa ep lime 2774-2838. 
Amer Ref Co... *6 Burnett 115 5 S/D 2030’ McKinney-Bayer #1 Weatherly 17 Y ie 3020 good show 
Amer Ref Co. #1-E Burnett 129 5 Shut down , : ‘ ou. , 
BS Barnes... #1 Burnett 65 5 S/D 1150’ J H Middleton. .. *2 Weatherly 18 Y TD 3248’ Plug back 
JS Cosdon.. #1 Burnett 35 4 Drlig 2272’ lime | . d . to o/s 3044-65 
JE Crosbie. #3 Burnett 114 5 Rig | & Middleton. : «3 Weatherly 17 Y ioe sation 
Culbertson Bros #1 Burnett 20 5  §$/D 2470’ J H Middleton #1 Smith 56 ¥ 
Gulf Prod Co. #10 Burnett 106 5 Drig 1740’ Miller- Wetzel. . #1 Whittenberg 13 Y ies boiler back. 
Gates Oil Co... #2 Burnett 107 5 Drig out cement Newby Oil C €1 Cockrell : Y mM 
654"" at 2907’ New ry A ae oc cre q J rig 
Magnolia Pet Co *2 Burnett 115 5 Drlg 1007’ J R Phillips.... #1 Weatherly 18 Y Pulling big pipe. TD 
Marland Oil Co. A-1 Burnett 116 5 Drlg 1870’ sa lg , eae 
Marland Oil Co. B-1 Burnett 101 4 Spudded Phillips-Currie. . #1 Smith Y Drig | lime 2415" 
Premier Oil Co. #1 Burnett 76 5 S/D 2680’ | Phillips Pet Co #1 Johnson M W hitle y Sur Drlg lime 2670 
Rydal Oil Co.. #1 Burnett 107 5 Shut down ; Phillips Pet Co #1 Whittenberg 12 Y Drig oo and 
W W Silk... . #5 Burnett 115 5 Temp. Aband. | = ‘ ae . sand 
Texas Co... .#4MC Burnett 113 5 Drlg 2508 sdy lime. | Phillips Pet Co. #2 Whittenberg 12 Y Drlg 620’ 
, 500’ | Prairie O & G Co #1 Johnson 22 Y Drig brkn lime at 
200,000’ gas 2,500 ~ he 
Texas Co.... #7 Burnett 132 5 iggi Pu . : , ad , 
pe Se ; pai . Rigging up | Prairie O & G Co . %2M Weatherly 23 Y C/O after running 
Gray County } 10’’. 
Anderson et al.. #1 Bradley 124 B-2 S/D 3810 granite | Pulaski Oil Co... #1 Johnson Mary Whitley Sur. Rigged up 
Empire G & F Co #1 Heitholf 152 3 S/D for orders. Pulaski Oil Co. #2 Smith 5 Y 8%" 2135’ 
$176. est. 1500’ oil Pulaski Oil Co . #3 Smith 5 Y S/D 265’ 
in hole. Pulaski Oil Co.. #1 Cockrell 2 Y Drlg 700’ 
Clark-Baldridge. . #1 Merten 82 8 Location | WR Ramsey #1 Johnson 3 1 Drig 880’ 
esas Co. «2.2 #1 Brown 137 3 Rigging up Roxana Pet Corp #2 Smith 1 Y Location 
Texas Co #2 Saunders § Drig 165’ | Roxana Pet Corp #3 Smith 11 ej Location 
Wilcox O & G Co * 2 Coombs- Worley 330’ fr S line Geo Smith et al.. #1 Lyal 33 2 Locatior 
and 1320’ fr Wline 59 3 Spudded 2-12-26 | Skelly Oil Co.. . 1 Whittenberg Tract 22 Drig 900’ 
Wileox O & G Co. * 3 Coombs- Worley 330’ fr § line | Skelly Oil Co.. *2 Whittenberg Tract 22 Rigging up 
and 1320’fr Wline 62 3 Drlg 2650’ Skelly Oil Co #3 Whittenberg Tract 22 a : 
Hutchins > | Skelly Oil Co #4 Whittenberg Tract _ B dg rig 
‘ on County ? | So Hutch Oil Co #2 Whittenberg 13 Y S/D 2855 
American Ref Co..... #1 Weathe rly 18 Y S/D TD 3325 } So Hutch Oil Co «3 Whittenberg 13 » -_ limey shale 
American Ref Co..... #1 W hittenberg Keulin Tract Drigred bed at 1700’ | 50’ 
Canadian Riv Oil #1 Kingsland 4 ¥ "Gee be tig | Relief Oil Co *1 Smith 11 Y Bldg rig , 
- Texas Co #1 Cooper 6 9 1214"" 555’ 
bbls. a 359’ 
Canyon Oil Co....... #1 Whittenberg 12 Y Fsg 10°’ 2310/ ES ene 
Canyon Oil Co... *2 Whittenberg 13 ¥ Drig lime 2560’ _ Tex-O Oi. Co ae a a Fishing TD 2680 
enterfield....... - #1 Smith 1 6 C/G and swabbing. | Travelers Oil Co #1 Kingsland a os Making 95 bbls. 
-_ . 7 ES | in-6 Oil Co. 2 rs : ‘ishi 2431 
Jack Crosbie. .... #1 Whittenberg 12 Y Drlg 2000’ F Na mip pe — r+ aa : + Sradded a s/D 
ara “ a ~ ed # . Hem : 3 14 Pm, Location Twin-6 Oil Co #4 Kingsland 6 Y Drig lime 2500’ 
vie Tcllroy . # 2 Smith 330’ each way fr NE Cor 7 Triangle Oil Co.. . ¥1 Smith 5 Y Derrick 
; Es SW} 14 Y Location | J D Ward #1 Cockrell 3 Y Drig 620’ 
Dix yn Creek E AGae # 2- A Smith 11 x Making 550 bbls. } Weekes Oil Co -'s) Whittenberg 13 Y Drig 2600’ 
Dixon Creek. .... - #3 Smith 1] Y . . = |  Westex Oil Co #2 Whittenberg 13 _ Drig 2090’ 
JE Drysdale..... . ¥1 Weatherly 17 Y Drig lime 2670 | White E: g. . > , oe 
chee 4 ‘ lite EagleO & RCo. #1 Smith 11 Y Rigged up 
Dunnigan et al. . . ¥1 Whittenberg 13 ¥ Drig red bed 1400 White EagleO & RCo. #1 Johnson 330’ each way from NE 
eeu s Oil Co.... #1 Kingsland 4 ¥ Drig red bed 1800’ é Cor 3400 acces 7 ‘. 
Gib, a a ay nee r Y 46 pron | _, (Corrected location) f 64 46 Bldg rig 
Gibson Oil Corp. _ *2 Whitte nberg 62 46 Drig 350 Winner Oil Co... . #1 Pritchard $ B-4 Location 
Gibson Oil Corp. #1 Whittenberg 63 46 Drlg lime 2780’ 4 M Moore County 
gas 2740’ ; ae 
Gibson-MecMillen #1 Kingsland B-4 s/D water 200’ Amarillo Oil Co... . ¥1 Masterson 49 G&M 83 Drig 2485 
Gibson-MeMillen #1 Whittenberg M W hitley Sur. Drig sand 1450’ Cadman & Martin. ... #1 Sneed 68 3 , Loc: ation 
Golding-Phillips. #1 Hodges 1-A M-26 Rigged up Landreth Prod. Corp.. #1 Sneed 660’ eac h way fromS or 
Gulf Prod Co.... * 1 Cockrell ¥ Drig 2325 lime NE Jones Sur. adjoining 
Gulf Prod Co... #1 Whittenberg M Whitley Sur. TD 2929’ C/O & Sec. 5, Blk B-12 
Swab. 114 bbls. on East Location 


Hey wood et al.... 1-A Cockrell 10 
W E Holmes #1 Smith 12 
Hu nson Oil Co #1 Smith 8 
W E Lennix et al. . 1 Smith 11 
Mcllroy Oil Co....... #2 Smith 5 





Ist hr. Sand 2921- 
29. Will dri 1 deeper 


Location 
Drlg 1900’ 


Amarillo Oil Co.. 
Prairie 0 &GCo 





S/D for 654”"’. TD 
2850’ 
S/D 2680’ Big Bend Oil Co. 
TD 2885’. 210 qt. 
Shot 2-11-26 at 
2815-2885 Syd Midwest Exp Co 
lime. 125 bbls. Midwest Exp Co 
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gauge since. 
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McFarland 


& Thomas 


Potter County 


.4-A Bivins 
#1 Bivins 


24 
42 


018 


2 


Roberts County 


. ¥1 Ledrick 


Wheeler County 


#1 Compary 
. ¥2 Porter 
#1 Ketcnelhoffer 


12 
14 
70 


a © & 


ass 


Drig granite 2911’ 
C/O 2648’ 


S/D 4017 shale 


Fsg. TD 2985’ 

Location 

Drig granite wash 
2325’ 
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sea level. Gas is found on top of the 
structure. On the south flank no oil has 
been found, and, except for two gas 
wells in Potter county, located beyond 
the fault already mentioned, all drilling 
on the south flank has resulted in failures. 
One of the remarkable features of Pan- 
handle gas and oil production has been 
the remarkably low and equally remark- 
ably consistent rock pressure, which has 
been very close to 435 pounds in every 
well drilled into gas. The “Big Lime,” 
in Which oil is found in the Panhandle, 
is the same formation as that productive 
in the central and western Texas fields 
along the Bend Arch and Marathon Fold 
areas. It also is productive in the Ar- 
tesia field of New Mexico. 
Present Production 

Up to the time of writing this article, 
3 wells capable of producing oil had 
een completed in the Texas Panhandle, 
and these wells made only a little better 
than 5000 barrels a day during the week 


/ 
} 
i 


ending Feb. 13, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. It is hardly fair to the 
field, however, to state its production in 
this manner, as practically every opera- 
tor believes that the wells now on pro- 
duction could be made to produce some 
10,000 to 12,000 barrels if worked to full 
capacity. A number of wells are shut 
in on account of lack of pipe line facili- 
ties and it is a matter of guesswork as 
to what their maximum _ production 
would be if they could be cleaned out, 
shot and operated to their greatest ca- 
pacity. Many other wells are allowed to 
rock along on small production for the 
same reason, there being no reason to in- 
crease their output until such time as all 
their oil can be run. Up to Jan. 1, 1926, 
the Panhandle had produced approxi- 
mately 1,340,000 barrels of crude. 


Most of the wells shut in altogether 
on account of no market outlet are those 
located on the north side of the Canadian 
river, which cuts through the field and 
offers a serious impediment to pipe line 
construction. So far, eight wells have 
been completed across the river, all of 
them have filled available storage and 
none was on production last week. It is 
reported in Amarillo that the Pantex 
Pipe Line Co. was planning to lay a 
line across the river in the near future. 

New Pipe Line Outlets 

Pipe line outlets for Panhandle oil at 
present consist of only a six-inch line 
owned by the Pantex and running to 
Amarillo and a four-inch line of the 
Plains Pipe Line Co., running to Pan- 
handle. The Pantex line draws crude 
from both the Carson and Hutchinson 
county fields. Its line supplies the re- 
finery of the Amarillo Refining Co., a 
plant of 5000 barrels daily capacity, and 
has also been used for common carrier 
shipments by the Marland interests. The 
Panhandle plant is operated by the Sul- 
livan Refineries, Inc., and has estimated 
capacity of 1000 barrels. 

The Marland Oil Co. recently entered 
the field as a buyer of crude, and it is 
believed it will soon start construction 
of its own line from the field to a loading 
rack whence its oil will be shipped to 
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Scouts at Amarillo 


Here’s at least a partial list of oil scouts now 
stationed at Amarillo, all of whom make the 
lobby of the Amarillo Hotel in the evenings. 
The list does not contain the name of ‘‘Bud- 
dy” Lowe, of the Empire, who is _ vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association of Oil Scouts 
of America, because that gen.leman has gradu- 
ated into a lease buyer—but he’s in Amarillo, 
along with the rest o: them. Look them over: 
. C. Stinson, Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 

3. J. Sevier, Pure Oil Co. 

W. Ross, Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
eorge Pratt, Gulf Production Co. 
eorge Milton, Texas Co. 
hil Gardner, Skelly Oil Co. 
laude Hildebrant, Phillips Petroleum Co. 
red Oglesby, Roxana Petro'eurn Corp. 
rank Logan, Landreth Production Co. 
loyt Lewis, Marland Oil Co. 

T. M. Cady, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 
Bill Todd, Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

C. A. Markey, Mid-West Exptoration Co. 
Nate Isenberg, I. T. I. O. Co. 

Smith, Ryan Oil Corp. 


Wallace, Wentz Oil Corp. 





2m : : eS ea 
its Ponca City refinery. This company 
already has let contracts for the erection 
of seven 55,000-barrel tanks, six to be lo- 
cated in the field and one at the loading 
rack. Magnolia Petroleum Co. has 
bought land which it is believed it will 
use as a tank farm site, and is reported 
to have shipped enough six-inch pipe to 
lay from the field to its tank farm. The 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. has also pur- 
chased fee property along the Santa Fe 
which it probably will use as a tank 
farm site. It is reported that Marland 
has contracted to buy one million bar- 
rels of crude from the Dixon Creek Oil 
Co., if, as, and when produced. This 
company has production in the heart of 
the field. 

In order to connect the Amarillo field 
with existing trunk pipe lines it will be 
necessary to construct a minimum of 
some 220 miles of line, and, owing to the 
character of the crude, a line of large 
diameter will be required. It is about 
230 miles from the field via Panhandle to 
Enid, where the Sinclair line could be 
connected with, and some 278 miles to 
Ponca City. From Panhandle to Wichi- 
ta Falls is about 200 miles, so that this is 
the shortest distance to a main pipe 
line area. 

A Co-Operative Pipe Line? 

Building this amount of line will be 
an expensive proposition and it is prob- 
able that no company will start on such 
a project until the field’s status has been 
more definitely established. One _ pro- 
posal, in the meantime, has been under 
consideration for some months, by which 
the major pipe line companies will oper- 
ate a joint line to Wichita Falls. This 
was proposed by W. M. Priddy, of 
Wichita Falls, president of the American 
Refining Co., vice president of the City 
National Bank, and widely interested in 
oil and other industries. 


construct 


His idea is to 
a 12-inch line, forming a stock 
company for the purpose, and selling 65 
per cent of the stock to the major pipe 
line companies who come in on the deal. 
These companies would manage and 
operate the line and would decide among 
themselves as to distribution of the oil 
through the line. It is not 
whether this proposal has re- 
consideration from the 


carried 
known 
cely ed seri sus 
major companies. 





Amarillo crude has a very high paraf- 
fin content, causing it to congeal at 
about 56 degrees F., and this is another 
feature that has retarded development 
of the field, as this condition makes the 
oil more than ordinarily difficult to han- 
dle through pipe lines, as well as causing 
trouble in the wells. However, those 
companies that have been operating pipe 
lines in the field state that the oil is 
handled satisfactorily if the line is of 
sufficient diameter and the oil is kept 
moving, after having been heated some- 
what before being started through the 
line. In the wells, the usual artifices to 
get rid of paraffin accumulation must 
be employed if the production is to be 
kept up to maximum, but ordinarily this 
has not been done in the field, due to the 
fact that lack of pipe line outlets dis- 
couraged development of maximum pro- 
duction. 


Characteristics and Price of Crudes 


Average gravity of Panhandle crude 
is 36 degrees Be., with a range of from 
around 30 to about 41. Posted prices 
figure about 75 per cent of those pre- 
vailing in the Mid-Continent field. On 
Feb. 15, Marland posted a set of prices 
for the field, making them retroactive to 
Feb. 1, in which all grades were in- 
creased 10 or 15 cents. These prices are 
as follows: 


Increase 
Below 30 gravity......... S115 10¢ 
UR Btiaxs eee ayia aan 1.30 10c 
2: See ene ee 1.50 l5c 
og 01) 0 I a ee ee eee 1.65 15c 
RUVAMNG OVER 630% ida 1.70 15c 


Panhandle crude contains 27 per cent 
of U. S. Motor gasoline by laboretory 
distillation, about 12 per cent kerosene 
distillate, 18 per cent gas oil, and from 
1 to 3 per cent sulphur. The oil has a 
high lubricant content, but the presence 
of so much paraffin would make manu- 
facture of lube oils an expensive propo- 
sition. The crude makes an ideal crack- 
ing stock. The Amarillo Refining Co., 
which is owned by Reese S. Allen, of 
Wichita Falls, and of which W. L. Row- 
sey is general superintendent, is making 
about 80 per cent of its gasoline output 
into export grade of 64-66 gravity, 375 
e. p. This is being sold to the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey through the Car- 
ter Oil Co. This company also makes 
U. S. Motor gasoline which is marketed 
locally, and has a contract with the 
Santa Fe railway under which the latter 
takes its entire output of fuel oil. The 
smaller refinery at Panhandle is shut 
down at present owing to scarcity of 
water, but is drilling water wells and 
will soon resume operations. 


Low Rock Pressure 


It is likely that Panhandle wells will 
not flow over as long a period of time as 
is usual in other fields when intensive 
drilling has succeeded the past lethargic 
development, this belief being based on 
the low rock pressure of the gas, whic! 
would indicate an early exhaustion of 
the expulsive agent. Formation of so 
much paraffin in the wells undoubtedly 
will make pumping them a more difficult 
proposition than in fields not so handi- 
NEws 
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capped, as frequent measures will have 
to be taken to remove the accumulation. 
However, some remarkable records have 
been made by flowing wells in the field, 
aided by swabbing, cleaning out and in- 
frequent shooting. A record of one of 
these wells will serve to show that the 
Panhandle is capable of sustained pro- 
duction. 


What is probably the best well per- 
formance is that recorded by the Jim 
Ward & Twin Six Oil Co. well on the 
Kingsland ranch, in Sec. 6, Block Y. 
This well was drilled into the sand in 
December, 1924, and flowed 70 barrels 
daily for 105 days thereafter from a 
slight penetration into the oil pay. In 
March, 1925, it was cleaned out and 
deepened about three feet, after which 
it started off flowing 216 barrels a day. 
It kept up this production with little 
decline until July, when it went down 
on account of paraffin accumulation. It 
was then again cleaned out and deep- 
ened six feet farther after which it start- 
ed off flowing at the rate of 20 barrels 
an hour. At present, the well is about 
14 months old, and is flowing 350 barrels 
daily. It was said the company was 
preparing to clean it out again this week 
and to give it a shot. One remarkable 
feature of this well’s performance is that 
it has 792 feet of open hole. The 10-inch 
casing was set at 2170 feet and oil pay 
topped at 2962 feet. 


It is the general opinion in Amarillo 
that cable tools will be almost universally 
used in development in the field. Only 
one operator, the American Refining Co., 
has been using the and that 
method of drilling apparently has not 
been an unqualified success. However, 
the rotary has succeeded in other fields 
where its failure seemed assured, and it 
is possible it will make the grade here, 
with more experience and wider knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in drill- 


rotary, 


ing in this field. 
Drilling Methods 


Cable tool drilling is rather tough 
going and many wells have been im- 
properly drilled on account of lack of 
knowledge of the formations to be con- 
tended with, which is a usual character- 
istic of early wells in a new field. Wells 
are now being put down in better time 
and with less difficulty and fewer fishing 
jobs than formerly, some having been 
completed in about 45 days’ drilling time. 
\verage drilling time for the field is 
probably between 60 and 70 days. Gas 
is plentiful and cheap, but water is 
scarcer, and usually must be bought, the 
two together costing about $25 a day. 

ntil quite recently, when a few turn- 
buckle derricks were erected, the field 
1s been drilled altogether with standard 
imber derricks. The first turnbuckle 
rrick in the field was erected by the 

nea Rig Co. of Tulsa. At the head of 
his company is J. L. Pattison, who, with 
is associates, is drilling a well in the 
lutchinson county field. 


The average cost of drilling a Pan- 
indle well is probably somewhere 
und $40,000. Contract prices for drill- 


¢ with cable tools are $5.00 or $6.00 a 
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foot, according to the location of the 
well, it being more difficult to drill to- 
ward the west end of the field on ac- 
count of the big gas. I heard while in 
Amarillo that some contracts had been 
let for completion of wells on a turnkey 
basis for $36,000, all casing run into the 
hole becoming the property of the oper- 
ator whether recovered or not. 


Six Strings of Casing 
The average Panhandle well uses six 
strings of casing, which will probably 
around $23,000, with teaming ex- 
pense of $700.00. Starting with 200 feet 
of 20-inch, 90-pound casing, a typical 
well goes on down with 550 feet of 15%- 
inch, 70-pound, 1200 feet of 12%-inch, 
50-pound, 2150 feet of 10-inch, 45-pound, 
2800 feet of 81%4-inch 32-pound, and 3000 
feet of 65-inch, 24-pound casing. The 
&-inch is always cemented, and some- 
times the 6-inch, the other strings being 
pulled on completion of the well. On 
account of troublesome quicksand for- 
mations, it is necessary to drive the 20- 
inch and 15-inch strings and sometimes 
the 12%4-inch, which adds considerably 
to the expense of running pipe. It is re- 
ported that operators are using 
plain-end pipe for these strings, welding 

the joints as the pipe is driven. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bartlesville, 
largest manufacturer of natural gasoline, 


cost 


some 
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Buys Terminal Properties; 
To Erect Storage 


QUINCY ADAMS, MASS., Feb. 20.— 
Erection of 1,000,000 
which will enable the Quincy Oil Co. 
to receive oil shipments by boat from 
any part of the world, will be started by 
that company at once. Two wharf 
properties at Chelsea have been pur- 
chased and spur track privileges have 
been secured for re-shipments through- 
out New England, according to E. C. 
Mahoney, secretary to Fred E. Bergfors, 
manager and treasurer. 


gallons storage 


A corporation to handle the terminal 
business was recently formed, com- 
posed of Joseph A. Maynard, president; 
Fred E. Bergfors, treasurer and secre- 
tary; and William C.'O’Meara, director. 

Mr. Maynard was port collector under 
the late ex-President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration and was also chairman of the 
state Democratic committee. He is 
a director and officer in several banks 
and businesses and most of his activities 
are confined to the Waltham Brass 
Works. 

Mr. O’Meara was formerly assistant 
treasurer of the New England Oil Re- 
fining Co., Boston, and became associ- 
ated with the companies 
than a year ago. 

Mr. Bergfors is well-known to the oil 
industry generally and in New England 
particularly. He is a director of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion and was recently elected president 
of the Independent Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion of New England, Inc. 


Quincy less 


recently acquired the only gasoline plant 
in the Panhandle field and is building 
another. The present plant formerly was 
owned American Co. 
It now has capacity to handle 15 to 20 
million cubic feet of gas daily and at 
present is making about 8000 gallons of 
gasoline daily. The new Phillips plant, 
the north end of the field, 
where the company is a large lease own- 
cr, §S i 


by the Gasoline 


located in 
process of construction with 
material on the ground. The company 
is busy lining up gas all over the field 
and has not determined what the final 
size of the new plant will be. Casing- 
head gas in the field is said to test from 
0.59 to 0.89 gallon per thousand feet. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. also is active 
in production development in the north 
end of the field, operating its own acre- 
age and that of the Pulaski Oil Co. as 
well. Although confirmation is not vet 
available, it is reported on good authority 
that the company is acquiring the prop- 
erties of the South Hutchinson Oil Co., 
one of the most prominent companies or- 
ganized by Amarillo men. Phillips is 
said to have offered one million dollars 
for this company’s 400 acres in the N% 
Sec. 13 and the S“ANW of 12, block Y. 
The Hutchinson company has one well 
making 425 barrels daily on the smaller 
lease and is drilling two in the larger 
property. The transaction involved the 
payment of $400,000 in cash and one- 
third of the oil produced until balance 
is paid. 


Acreage is very high inside present 
productive limits of the field, some of it 
having sold recently for more than $1000 
an acre. However, there is plenty of 
room for outside plays and one can spec- 
ulate in leases at whatever price fits his 
purse if he doesn’t mind getting out into 
virgin territory. All of west Texas and 
the Panhandle country of both Texas and 
Oklahoma are in line for a big drilling 
campaign during the coming summer, 
and J will hazard the guess that Amarillo 
is going to be a busy place for some time 
to come. 


Supply Company Roll Call 


A hurried survey of the trackage dis- 
trict of Panhandle, seat of Carson county, 
which has become the supply base of the 
field, the following outfits al- 
ready housed and looking for orders; 
Frick-Reid Supply Co., National Supply 
Co., Oil Well Supply Co., Hinderliter 
Tool Co., International Supply Co., 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Parkersburg 
Rig & Reel Co., Continental Supply Co., 
Tulsa Rig & Reel Co., Bridgeport Ma- 
chine Co., and Panhandle Tank Co. 
Jarecki Supply Co. is building a store in 
Panhandle, and I ran into H. L. Ellis, 
who, with Bob Cole of Wichita Falls, 
was looking for a location for the Re- 
public Supply Co. Frank Monahan, of 
the D. F. Connolly Agency, was in Ama- 
rillo trying to find out what it was all 
about. Longhart Supply Co., of Fort 
Worth, also is getting established to 
serve the territory. They were coming 
in so fast that it is quite likely this list 
is all out of date now. 


showed 
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TULSA, Feb, 23 


ITH the exception of gasoline 
Wis of all principal com- 
modities manufactured by 124 


Mid-Continent refineries were reduced 
substantially during the third week of 
February, according to figures gathered 
by National Petroleum News. Gasoline 
stocks increased approximately 3,000,- 
000 gallons when shipments fell 1,000,000 
gallons below the record of the second 
week of the month. 


Fuel oil led the list in point of with- 
drawal from storage. Shipments for the 
week were 31,712,892 gallons and pro- 
duction 26,906,435 gallons with the re- 
sult that stocks were reduced nearly 
5,000,000 gallons. Fuel oil stocks at 
Oklahoma plants increased slightly but 


all other reported 


Since Jan. 


groups 
1 the 


IG National Petroleum News cfel 


Stocks of All Principal Products 


Except Gasoline Decrease 


big 
124 reporting plants 








cuts. 


have cut fuel oil stocks 12,000,000 gal- 


lons. 


With the exception of the Texas group 
all districts reported reductions in kero- 


sene stocks. Texas stocks increased only 
68,000 gallons. 

Due to the waning season for home 
heating distillates refiners are not mak- 
ing much of that commodity and have 
been working down their stocks rapidly 
since Jan. 1. Shipments were 2,909,477 
gallons and production 1,408,287 gal- 
lons, bringing stocks down to 4,983,271 
gallons, This is a reduction of 10,000,- 
000 gallons since Jan. 1 and stocks now 
represent only 10 days’ supply at the 
current rate of shipments. 


Summary for the Month 
Production and shipments all reporting refineries, for four weeks, ended Feb. 19. 


Change in stocks figured from 


Gasoline 


Production 
Shipments... 
Net change in 
Ratio sales to production.... 
Kerosene 


stocks 


Production 

Shipments ... re 

Net change in stocks 

Ratio sales to production 
Stove Distillate 

Production ee 

Shipments . 


20,197,080 


jan, Zz. 


Galions 
117,905,481 
106,493,195 

+-11,502,286 


90.2% 


20,974,490 


777,410 
103.8% 


6,609,634 


12,775,476 


Preduction 
Shipments 
Net change in stocks 


Production 
Shipments 


Gallons 
—6,165,482 
193.3% 


Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production ... 


Gas Oil 
23,386,628 
26,656,447 
—3,269,819 
Ratio sales toproduction 114.0% 
Fuel Oil 
105,742,175 
118,823,756 
—13,081,581 
; 112.4% 


Net change in stocks 
Ratio sales to production .. 


Mid-Continent Refinery Operations Week Ended Feb. 19 (By Fast Wire) 


YoChange 
Previous 
Kansas 


Plants Reporting... 23 

Daily Cap. (Bbls)... 98 ,200 

Da. Av. Crude Runs. 47 019 + 0.1 
Da. Av. Other Oils. . 4,150 +194.7 


Stocks Feb. 12.....11 ,389 ,873 51 


Week Oklahoma 


YoChange No. 
Previous 


Week Texas 
46 41 
165 ,900 144 ,300 
104 ,309 
632 
GASOLINE—Gallons 


896 ,378 17 ,799 ,901 


60 ,309 + 6. 
3 ,634 —21. 


Prod. 2-12 to 2-19.. 
Ship. 2-12 to 2-19... 


7 364 502 + 2.4 14,081,511 
6 ,189 ,514 —20 


6 ,446 ,505 
7 059 901 


Stocks Feb. 19... +10.3 54 


Ratio Sales to Prod 


..12 564 ,861 
84.0% 


Stocks Feb. 12 
Prod. 2-12 to 2-19. 
Ship. 2-12 to 2-19. 
Stocks Feb. 19... .. 
Ratio Sales to Prod 


1,164 ,705 
968 438 
975 ,902 

1 157,241 - 
100.8% 


Stocks Feb. 12..... 
Prod. 2-12 to 2-19... 
Ship. 2-12 to 2-19. 
Stocks Feb. 19.... 
Ratio Sales to Prod 


1 ,684 ,749 4 
611 ,385 — : 

1,074,177 + 1 

1 221 ,957 —2 3 


Stocks Feb. 12..... < 33 
Prod. 2-12 to 2-19. 1 
Ship. 2-12 to 2-19. : 227 3. 4 
Stocks Feb. 19... 3,559 028 — 4.6 33 
Ratio Sales to Prod 


Stocks Feb. 12 
Prod. 2-12 to 2-19. 
Ship. 2-12 to 2-19 
Stocks Feb. 19.. 
Ratio Sales to Prod 


...11 420,922 47 

4,252 416 a 

4,931,680 + 5.0 8 

10 741 658 - 48 
116.0% 


34 


5 
11,939 326 - 1 
1 


dod YI 


17 ,186 ,505 
109.5% 


038 ,563 — 3. 


84.8% 


KEROSENE—Gallons 


1,311 ,332 
1,036 ,864 —18. 
968 647 —37 
1,379 549 + 5. 

93.4% 


—16.5 
+ 8.8 


$2 


3 
5 


+ 20 
+18.7 


4 


1 
4 
A. 


%Change 
& Cent. Previous 
Week 


No. 


La.-Ark. 


14 
51,700 
35 855 

612 


4 865 ,836 
2 342 ,380 
1,958 ,507 
5 249 ,709 

83.6% 


463 ,227 
311 ,954 
465 ,812 
309 ,369 
149.3% 


“STOVE DISTILLATE—Gallons 


385 ,465 
475 858 —27.9 
433 839 +15.3 
427 484 —21.8 
301.3% 


389 173 

314 366 —35 
392 137 —37 
311 402 —-20. 
124.7% 

GAS OIL—Gallons 


,759 ,065 6 ,606 ,300 
,665 ,684 
536 896 
"887 853 

92.3% 


751,846 +5 

372.7% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
934 ,352 23 ,486 ,151 
926 ,707 
,409 489 — 
451 ,570 

94.2% 


8 861 400 — 2 
1 22,533,702 — 4. 
112.0% 


7 ,908 ,951 + 0.2 
? 
1 


4 


8 


201 ,/20 +55.: 
53 


6 5056 ,174 ee ee 


25 074 
6 ,678 
9 324 

22 428 

139.6% 


6 034 ,184 
1 867 ,277 
1,988 616 
5.912 845 

106.5% 


13 ,771 ,904 
5 ,818 ,361 
9 510 ,413 

10 ,079 ,852 

163.5% 


Totals 
Week 
Ended 
Jan. 22 
124 

460 ,100 
252 ,282 
8 ,514 


%Change 
Previous 
Week 


%Change 
Previous 


Week Total 


124 

460 ,100 
247 ,492 
9 ,028 


85 ,951 ,988 72 ,532 ,308 


30 ,234 ,898 
27 ,147 ,248 


30 ,693 ,514 
25 ,688 ,470 


89 ,039 ,638 UE OOE ,O2 


89.8% 


7,967 ,000 
4 443 427 
4,998 816 — 
7,411,611 
112.5% 101.0% 
6 484 ,461 
1 408 ,287 
2 909 477 
4 983 ,271 
206.6% 


12 ,116 ,026 
1,458 ,998 
2 425 911 

11,149 113 


130 ,354 


105 ,937 ,586 
27 .745 ,330 
28 '794 .553 

104 1888 ,363 

103.8% 


96 ,613 ,329 
26 ,906 ,435 
31,712,982 
91 806 ,782 

117.9% 
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TULSA, Feb. 23 


DVANCE hotel reservations and 
A preci preparations by the rail- 

roads indicate that attendance at 
the annual convention of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Association at Fort 
Worth, March 2, 3 and 4, will be the 
largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. It is estimated by Howard Ben- 
nette, managing director, that the reg- 
istrations will be between 400 and 500. 
A year ago at Kansas City the regis- 
tration list showed about 350 names. 


The Texas hotel had received reser- 
vations for 200 rooms up to Feb. 15 
and additional reservations are being 
received daily. Officers of the associa- 
tion are suggesting to members and 
visitors expecting to be present that 
they be sure to make advance reser- 
vations to avoid a last minute scramble 
for rooms. 


To care for the large Tulsa delegation 
of refinery executives, plant superin- 
tendents, sales, credit and traffic man- 
agers, the Frisco railroad has scheduled 
a special train to Fort Worth on the 
night of March 1. The train will 
leave Tulsa an hour later than the 
regular train and make no stops, ar- 
riving at Fort Worth early the next 
morning, 


The Illinois Central is arranging for 


special cars out of Chicago to St. 
Louis to be transferred there to the 
Frisco. It is reported that one Pull- 


man has been filled thus far and that 


a second probably will be required. 
The chief feature on the entertain- 
ment program 


for refiners will be a 
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Big Crowd Expected For W. P. R. A. Convention 


By J. C. Chatfield 
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Skelly Oil 


F. A. Pielsticker vice-president 
Co. and president Western Petroleum Refiners 
Association. 


barbecue provided by the business in- 
terests of Fort Worth. 


The barbecue will be followed by a 
number of boxing bouts and vaudeville 
acts especially, arranged. Complete de- 
tails of the evening will not be an- 
nounced until the convention opens. 
The barbecue will be on the evening 
of March 2. 

Ladies will be entertained at a theatre 
party while the barbecue is in progress. 
During business sessions on Wednes- 
day the ladies will be entertained at 





the Fort Worth club with a luncheon 
and bridge party. 

Ladies will be expected to accom- 
pany their escorts to the annual ban- 
quet on the evening of March 3 at the 
Texas hotel. R. L. Welch, secretary 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
and formerly secretary of the refiners 
association, will act as toastmaster at 
the banquet. Sidney Samuels a_ well 
known after dinner speaker has been 
obtained to make an address. D. W. 
Moffitt, vice president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corp. (Cosden), will 
speak on the subject, “Past and Pres- 
ent,” which ought to give ample lati- 
tude even though the future was left 
out. 

Traffic Managers’ Session 

Following registration of members 
and visitors on the morning of the 
opening day a special meeting of traf- 
fic managers will be held in the Cac- 
tus room beginning at 10 o’clock. R. 
R. Irwin, vice president of the White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co., will pre- 
side. Fayette B. Dow, Washington 
counsel for the association will speak 
on Docket 17,000 and the present rate 
and transportation situation throughout 
the country, giving special emphasis 
to problems of the Mid-Continent. 

H. C. Mulroy, vice president of the 
Marland Refining Co., who billed out 
the first car of gasoline for the Mar- 
land plant nine years ago and has 
watched the tremendous growth of the 
refining industry in the southwest, will 
speak on “Traffic and its Place in the 
Industry.” The remainder of the morn- 
ing will be taken up with discussion of 
general traffic problems. 

The first general meeting of the asso- 















Left to right, George D. Locke, vice-president, Barnsdall Refining Co., and vice-president Western Petroleum Refiners Association; P. 
M. Miskell manager Empire Refineries Inc., and vice-president Western Petroleum Refiners Association; Roy B. Jones, president Pan- 
handle Refining Co. and vice-president W. P. R. A.; Howard Bennette managing director, W. P. R. A. 
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ciation will open at 1:30 p. m. in the 
Crystal ball room with President F. A. 
Pielsticker presiding. After the Pres- 
ident’s annual address Mr. Dow will 
make his report. 

The first afternoon will be closed 
with a session of the sales and credit 


managers at which vice _ president 
George D. Locke, Barnsdall Refining 
Co., will preside. R. R. Irwin will 
speak on the “Wholesale Selling of 
Oils,” to open the discussion of that 
subject. A. B. Eisenhower, vice pres- 
ident of the Commerce Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, an expert on credits, will 
speak on that subject preliminary to 
an open discussion. 
Technical Meeting 

C. L. Henderson, vice president of 
the Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, 
who is chairman of the manufacturing 
committee of the association, will pre- 
side at the technical sessions which 
open at 9:30 on Wednesday morning. 

Ludwig Schmidt, petroleum engineer 
of the Bureau of Mines from the Bar- 
tlesville station, will read a paper on 
“Decreasing Refinery Evaporation Loss- 
es of Gasoline.” Mr. Schmidt has re- 
cently completed an intensive study of 
methods employed to decrease losses 
at refineries. The address will be fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 

Isaiah Hale, safety supervisor for the 
Santa Fe railroad, will speak on “The 
Mind as a Factor in Industrial Acci- 
dents.” Mr. Hale is a pioneer in acci- 
dent prevention work. 

Dr. A. P. Byjerregaard, petroleum 
technogolist for the Empire Refiner- 
ies, Inc., has prepared a paper for pre- 
sentation on “Specifications of Petro- 
leum Products.” Following his paper 
a buffet luncheon will be served and 
the session will be continued with a 
paper by Dr. C. K. Francis on “Con- 
tributing Factors to Corrosion with 
Special Reference to Sulphur.” 

“What Domestic and Industrial Oil 
3urning Mean to the Refiner,” will be 
discussed by Edward P. Bailey, formerly 
president of the American Oil Burner 
Association. The afternoon will be 
closed with a paper on insulation pre- 
pared by L. E. Cover, insulation engi- 
neer for the Armstrong Cork & In- 
sulation Co. 

The last day of the convention will be 
opened with breakfast Thursday morn- 
ing after which Harry H. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association will speak on “Taxes as 
a Cost of Doing Business.” This will 
be followed by the annual _ business 
meeting and election of officers. 

P. M. Miskell, general manager of 
the Empire Refineries, Inc., is being 
prominently mentioned by refinery ex- 
ecutives for president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. Mr. Miskell 
has been vice president of the associa- 
tion for a number of years and is in- 
timately acquainted with the problems 
of the organization. Mr. Pielsticker 
has served the organization for two 
years and will not accept re-election 
for a third term. 
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Gasoline Products Co. Wins Suit 
For Cracking Royalties 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17.—The Gasoline 
Products Co. has been awarded a judg- 
ment of about $33,000 against the Amer- 
ican Refining Co. of Wichita Falls, 
Tex. The statement of the Gasoline 
Products Co. concerning the case fol- 
lows: 

“On June 1, 1923, the American Re- 
fining Co. entered into a contract with 
Gasoline Products Co., Inc., under 
which the American Refining Co. was 
licensed to practice the Cross cracking 
process upon payment of a royalty of 
10 cents per barrel. 

“The American Refining Co. con- 
structed two units of the Cross crack- 
ing process, which were placed in oper- 
ation in January, 1924. 

“Royalties were paid under the con- 
tract for four months and in June, 1924, 
the Gasoline Products Co. was named 
as one of the primary defendants and 
the American Refining Co. as one of 
the secondary defendant. in a_ suit 
brought by the United States Govern- 
ment in which one of the allegations 
was to the effect that the contract by 
which Gasoline Products Co. had se- 
cured immunity under the patents of 
The Texas Co., Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, and Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey for itself and its licensees in 
the practice of the Cross process, was 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
act. 

“The American Refining Co. asserted 
that it was warranted in withholding 





Special Cars to W. P.R. A. 
Meet in Fort Worth 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—W. G. Ferstel, 
district passenger agent of the Illinois 
Central System, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, has announced officially 
that his company will operate a special 
service for oil men in this section who 
wish to attend the meeting of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners’ Association in 
Fort Worth, Tex., on March 2, 3 and 4 
in the Texas Hotel. 

Using this service the oil men may 
leave Chicago (Central Station at the 
south end of Grant Park) at 11:45 
o'clock a.m. on Feb. 28, via. I. C., and 
arrive in St. Louis the same date at 
6:15 p.m, From St Louis the trip will 
be made over the Frisco lines, leaving 
at 6:50 p.m., Feb. 28 and arriving in 
Fort Worth at 1:30 p.m., March 1, The 
whole rail trip will consume 25 hours 
and 45 minutes with 35 minutes in St. 
Louis. 

John M. Carson, Cosden Sales Corp., 
George D. Locke, Barnsdall Refining 
Co., and other prominent Chicago oil 
men are sponsering the train, 







all payment of royalties to the Gaso- 
line Products Co. until such time as a 
decree should be entered in the govern- 
ment suit, and, therefore, ceased pay- 
ment of royalties. Gasoline Products 
Co., after giving the 60 days’ notice 
provided therein, cancelled the license 
contract, such cancellation being effec- 
tive Dec. 9, 1924. 

“Gasoline Products Co. thereupon 
filed suit for the collection of royalties 
due under the contract from the date 
of last payment to Dec. 9th, 1924. 

“The American Refining Co. set up 
as part of its defense the pendency 
of the government suit but, upon mo- 
tion, that portion of the answer was 
stricken out by the court. The Amer- 
ican Refining Co. then further amended 
its answer and alleged that certain 
contracts had been entered into by 
Gasoline Products Co. after the date 
of the American Refining Co. license 
providing a lower rate of royalty than 
10 cents per barrel which would, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of that license 
contract, entitle the American Refining 
Co. to a lower rate of royalty. 

“Upon trial, the testimony adduced 
did not support this allegation and the 
attorneys for the American Refining 
Co. withdrew that .- portion of their 
amended answer and judgment was 
rendered by Judge P. A. Martin in the 
89th Judicial District Court of Wichita 
County, Texas, on Jan. 25, 1926, in favor 
of the Gasoline Products Co. for the 
amount sued for, approximately $33,000. 

“The American Refining Co. has con- 
tinued to practice the Cross process 
and the Gasoline Products Co. has filed 
suit in the United States District Court 
for the District of Delaware, alleging 
that such operation is an infringement 
of its patents and asking a permanent 
injunction against such operation and 
damages in such sum as the court may 
allow. 

“The American Refining Co. in its 
answer admitted the infringing opera- 
tion and attacked the validity of the 
patents; also setting up certain allega- 
tions in regard to the pendency of the 
government suit which, upon motion, 
were sticken out, the court holding 
that such allegations were collateral to 
the issues involved. It is expected 
that this case will be set for early 
trial.” 





Prepare for Chemists 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—Preparations are 
being made by Tulsa members of the 
American Chemical Society to entertain 
the annual convention of that oganiza- 
tion here April 5 to 9. The Chamber of 
Commerce is aiding the general chair- 
man, Dr. C. K. Francis, and E. F. Mc- 
Intyre, chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 
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Crude Production by Districts 


Daily average gross crude output of United States, by fields, for 
week ending with dates given below, as compiled by American 


Petroleum Institute i 











OKLAHOMA NORTH LOUISIANA 
Feb. 20. Feb. 13. Feb. 20. Feb, 15. 
PROUT scien dace are nn S50 5.900 
North Braman aye Be 2,700 Haynesville : l 0 1 0 
South Braman .....0ii0% 8,350 7,950 Caddo, light ‘ ) 0 
Blackwell .... ; 3,350 3,409 Caddo, heavy 50 2.350 
PLONE cc wach a ck eae 2,150 2,200 De Soto, Red Riv } ) 500 
PaO | 6.6 6a o's ics RI ees 9,350 10,200 Elm Grove .... ? HOO 0 
POUMEWSR .6ces% ieacge See $2,350 Bellevue , 2 ) 2.550 
Garoer...... GG. e one wer are 26,600 27,2''0 Cotton Valley ; S,100 8,150 
SOY ee one eee 44,750 44,850 IPERS. xine oe ws 2,300 950 
Osage, outside Burbank .. 33,000 33,150 
WGUCHONT: vice «<0 wae aie d's 2,850 2,900 Total North Louisiana . 44,600 13 0 
CUBRIBS 7s... 3 es one F 22,560 22,600 Increase ....s%-: 1,200 
Yale Jennings ..... ites Boaeoe 11,350 
Davenport 21,800 19,850 ARKANSAS 
Rristow-Slick 31,950 32,150 Tl DONA: 6.60 seen . 7,550 7,600 
North Okmulgee be 18,500 18,550 Smackover, light ; 18,850 19,200 
Lyons-Deaner ...... 4,300 4.300 Smackover, heavy 140,400 140,200 
UNI, art ahaa Sa aco: St ; 2,850 2,700 Stephens ....... 1,500 1,500 
Cromwell .... oe. erene 19,600 20,050 Nevada ..... yl 1,600 1,600 
IER a ats elc sunt o a's, fens 15,100 15,350 - 
WiGWOMGs * cence ese vue wie Lee Oe 14,100 Total Arkansas ......169,900 170,150 
Duncan district ro. . 1,500 7,500 Be es Sere Pietra es ee Ae 250 
gl a re Ee Be 9,250 ; iiiaaalaeliintas 
OS ee ea arte sina, ROG 3500 NORTH TEXAS 
FIOCMIGHOM. . dec. igs ere 14,950 ugtig 2s... ara aes 12,300 12,400 
Bewitt ..... ee? 12,600 B@eGtre nk cas Pe RE 16.150 16.350 
Others <.-... ; Sats ... 63,900 63,300 Iowa Park and K-M-A . 5.450 5.400 
: en Pe ets et WHDGFREN .ccccccscs ooveke ave 31,400 
Total. Oklahoma ......450,000 149,000 Panhandle .. ; . 3,050 3,100 
PROMGHM 6.6 oid a oe CE 1,000 Petrolia ..... $50 100 
Archer County 26,200 26,990 
CIRO Gia oe Sse areca ad 900 
KANSAS - 
Total North Texas'...76,650 76,850 
Feb. 20. Feb. 13. Decrease ee Ne are aia tas idl oer een 200 
Florence-Covert ; 1.900 2.000 EAST CENTRAL TEXAS 
Peabody-Elbing . ‘ 1,850 1,950 ROME kin excelent aca -13,150 13,250 
Eldorado-Towanda 14,150 14,300 WCUMBIO. dees ees . 1,050 1,050 
Augusta-Fox-Bush 5,050 5,000 Perens ows 5c ss 2,300 2 500 
Rainbow Bend .. 4,850 5,050 Corsicana-Powell 32.200 32.100 
i | en 5,100 5,400 Worthm ..< «26s 19,500 10,950 
COURCPE viedo cess ; 25,550 64,550 - 
—_  — —— Total East Central 
Total Kansas cceccnsekOe,600 103.2350 ORGS “ao askew cee 4 ; 59,290 59,850 
Increase ....: jb da ce hae eee 1,350 DIGGTrGGSe .6c 0a ‘ ; : 650 


BARRELS 


1,900,000 
1,850,000 
1,800,000 
ew SEe2eRn ene ZRAKSeOLBRR Laz M2 HR me LZNAnwWHSR or--sv- == 23 ano © oa an 
ar > na rm>amrne ee @& ie Ome eK NO NNMHKHKENnw ZSRRe ADAARRCHAAN = 
SR SSPFFFFPL SESS SSS SS SS SEER RSE EEL ERE EER EE eS ‘- +6 oo 
<<< <Ftf5f SERRA KRARZRZIISIZIEFGALFFSSCGCSESCOSSF ZZ ASS KSSASEASSABAZIZIA ES 
; AS 5 s = 
. SSOSSCOZZZZA4E44SS8SHEKSESSEEEESES 
Ss Chart is based on offici 
fficial complete figures of A. P. 1 and is a week older than the production estimates given in regular tabular form above. 
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Si Heated Dewees Wins elncaiciaaa 





WEST CENTRAL TEXAS 
Feb. 20 


Stephens County ........ 2,750 
Eastland County ........ 5,900 
Desdemona ....... Se «cs «ee 
Young county ..... oe 6,950 
alo Pinto County .. a $00 
Callahan County .... ..- 4,450 
Shackelford County 2,300 
Reagan County ..... . -28,700 
CEMGSE caine bene ; 5,100 


Total West Central 


RN oc oa ea ee ele Coat ees 69,600 
BIGCPOMEG. occ wewnsecctions meee 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
RR, oo oe a een enue 21,200 
WOIPRTIGO (S awwwc ta 5,600 
Sy ee ea . 2,250 
Lytton Springs ... ; . 7,150 
Piedras Pintas TOO 
UCNEFPS wccceces a0 
Total Southwest Texas 650 
EMCPOEABO «ccc ccc cc cnseceeess 
GULF COAST 
Goose: Cree ees 4senwws eee 9,000 
BENE © oc a /etsta ae Ae 
CARR a i cite adh a emda 1,250 
Blue eee ice Saad. ere 900 
Damon Mound .. 06.6: xs-0 Ce 
PRRINE, o d 2 ota SE ae Weer 1,150 
West Columbia .......... 9,130 
a! ee eo ee 4,900 
Pierce Junction ....... 1,300 
Sour LaKe -%" aa $,800 
Spindletop ..... idles $1,150 
Orange County sik F .13,600 
ROMETEe. “ac seces aes rae ae a 600 
Evangeline ...... take 1,050 
WOE ake o's 5k we hae ee aes 6,600 
PCRS Giedc po s-a:0 4 ade wines 1,600 
South Liberty .«..cescss . 7,700 
Bie COOK sscne: ssp skola ae athe 1,000 
lll ES aS 3,950 
oo) ear 950 
Total Gulf Caast ...06<% 90,100 
PiGCUGGNE  wewicts4 caewe nase 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Feb, 20 
WYOMING 

Suse CGO = nas waded .. 53,950 
Grass Creek mtn : 2,750 
Bim Basi <2. i pr mick aa 550 
Ree PRO x vel oin 6a ata x's 3,350 
eee era a 4,200 
Rock River .. : F 2,750 
Teapot Dome ere 1,700 
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55,350 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


1925 Figures compiled by American Petroleum Institute 1926 


2,500,000 


2,450,008 


2,400,000 


Total New Supply 


2,350,000 
2,300,000 
2,250,000 
2,200,000 
2,150,000 


2,100,000 
Domestic Production 
2,050,000 Area between “Total 
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WENOID pthaviaaereierees es 4,550 4,350 
Total Wyoming ...... 73,800 75,350 
ROOCOOMEE +20 04s > abies eek tees 1,550 

MONTANA 
Feb.20 Feb.13 

Rem NR i ine a a te ieee 3,050 3,100 

ee, ERS Rane ed 11,650 9,050 
TOtal Montana. ..i«.+2s 14,700 12,150 
PCE icine cae ea eee esas oe 2,550 

COLORADO 

OOO Eg ¢ ene 3,800 3,750 

SEE MOOMNIDG 5 au csécsssnsee 2,450 2,400 

RINNE Sia <5 pls oie etwas 400 400 

IR a eres ene) ee 500 450 
Total Colorado ........ 7,150 7,000 
TR: oo a wiih bebe ak Oe Oo elie 150 

NEW MEXICO 

era ne ae 3,400 3,200 

nc a wis & sie ae 500 550 

PEOREMOSMOKG: «oad sibdbaacwn 400 400 
Total New Mexico .... 4,300 4,150 
ee er are ere 150 


Total Rocky Mountain .. 99,950 98,650 


PAM <5 4s Reb owaulee needa bes > 1,300 
CALIFORNIA 

Santa Fe Springs ....... 48,000 47,000 

Te ee 111,000 112,500 


Huntington Beach ...... 44.500 44,500 
BPOMMITIGUOB nic 0c eessccae 23,000 23,000 
re 28,000 28,500 
SNM oi cc te cickwe 22.000 22,000 


EIN aos ein he oe one 55,000 56,000 

Midway-Sunset .......... 92,000 92,000 

ER rman. 180,000 181,000 

Total California ...... 603,500 606,500 

ers pee a 3,000 
EASTERN 


(Including I1l., Ind., Ky., 
Ohio, W. Va., Pa. and 
a, os Ee tt Rese: 99,000 99,000 
Production Summary 
Production east of 


SIONS bos cosas Roe 1,299,250 1,296,000 
IS oc cS iso a) gs abs hie ce We 3,250 
Total Production in 

ERM oS a sigiclige sa ee es 1,902,750 1,902,500 
Increase 250 





Late Tank Wagon Change 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—On Feb. 23 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ad- 
vanced tank wagon and service station 
prices of gasoline 1 cent in Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and % cent 
in West Virginia. Tank wagon prices 
in the three four states were brought to 
17 cents generally, and in West Virginia 
to 16.5 cents, not including state taxes. 





Texas Panhandle Crude Raised 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—It was announced 
on Feb. 17 that Kay County Oil & 
Gas Co. (Marland interests) had ad- 
vanced on Feb. 12 the price of Texas 
Panhandle crude from 10 to 20 cents, 
effective Feb. 1. New prices range 
from $1.15 to $1.75 per barrel. This 
crude is in the vicinity of the new 
Amarillo field. 


o_o — 


Columbia Refining to Have Party 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 23.—A dancing 


party will be given by the Columbia 
Refining Co., with headquarters here, 
at the Woman’s Club on the evening 
of Feb. 27, according to Burt Zimmer- 
man, general manager. Cards are on 
the program for those who prefer this 
form of amusement. 
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Lyons Head of Mutual 


Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—E. M. 
Lyons, of the Tiona Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia and Clarendon, Pa.,; was elected 
president of the National Pétroleum 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. at the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors here 
Feb. 18, to succeed Harry H. Willock. 
Mr. Willock in selling his interest in 
the Waverly Oil works Company of 
Pittsburgh, is getting out of the oil 
business and asked that his resignation 
be accepted. 

Mr. Willock was president of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Mutual since it was 
organized in 1910. He saw it grow from 
handling insurance for only the western 
Pennsylvania refiners until today it has 
insurance on oil plants, big and little, 
all over the United States amounting at 
the end of 1925 to some $24,000,000. 

Mr. Lyons has been a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the insurance company for a great many 
years and for some years vice-president. 
Sam Messer, of Jas. B. Berry’s Sons 
Co., Oil City, was elected vice-president 
and C. E. Townsend of the Sun Co., 
Philadelphia, was put on the executive 
committee to succeed Mr. Lyons. 

Augustus J. Loos, one of the veteran 
members of the company and a director 
died in January, after many months of 
failing health. He was with the old lu- 
bricating firm of Loos & Dilworth, 
Philadelphia. To succeed Mr. Loos on 
the board and executive committee 
Henry H. Pease, vice president of the 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Phila- 
delphia, was elected. Messrs. Townsend 
and Pease, together with E. S. Newhold, 
Welsbach St., Ill. Co., Philadelphia, con- 
stitute the executive committee. 

Houston Dunn, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company, reported a pros- 
perous year, even though there were a 
number of fires and some large losses. 
The company showed a good increase in 
volume of business and in number of 
members. 


Cross Buys Rights To 
John C. Black Patents 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Another step 
toward defining the patent situation in 
the field of cracking oil by heat and 
pressure was made recently when the 
Gasoline Products Co., owners of the 
Cross cracking process, bought the 
rights of John C. Black, inventor of the 
Black cracking process, in his patents. 

The statement of the Gasoline Prod- 
ucts Co. concerning the deal, follows: 

“Gasoline Products Co. announces 
that it has purchased all inventions of 
John C. Black, relating to cracking 
conceived prior to Dec. 1, 1925, and 
all issued patents and applications pend- 
ing or that may be filed thereon. Such 
purchase was made subject to certain 
existing licenses under the Black pat- 
ents to the Pan American Petroleum 





Co., Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co. and the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, the vendors reserving the 
right to any royalties paid by such li- 
censees, which, of course, acquired no 
rights under the Cross patents. 


“Gasoline Products Co. shortly after 
acquiring the Black inventions and pat- 
ents granted licenses thereunder to all 
of its existing licensees without in- 
creasing the royalty rates already in 
force. 


“While Gasoline Products Co. is pay- 
ing a substantial price for the Black in- 
ventions and patents, its present policy 
will be to include in its licenses of the 
Cross process immunity under the Black 
patents, as well as under the Lewis 
patents and the patents of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) and The Texas Co. It 
will also embody in the plans and 
specifications furnished to its licensees, 
such improvements disclosed by the 
Black patents as may increase the econ- 
omy and utility of the Cross process as 
from time to time developed.” 


Mobile Jobber President 


of Southern Group 


Staff Special 

ATLANTA, Feb. 20.—Nearly 70 oil 
jobbers from scattered points in Ala- 
bama and Georgia gathered here in the 
Ansley Hotel on Feb. 15 and 16 for the 
purpose of organizing a sectional asso- 
ciation of southern oil men. The first 
intention was to form an organization to 
include jobbers of three states, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. It happened 
though that no Florida jobbers were 
present so the organization has been 
called the Georgia-Alabama Independent 
Petroleum Marketers Association, 

The major portion of the time spent 
in business session was used in adopt- 
ing a constitution and by-laws. Near 
the close of the meeting the following 
officers were chosen in addition to a 
board of directors. 

J. W. Handley, Palm Oil & Supply 
Co., Mobile, Ala., was elected president. 
R. N. Reed, Reed Oil Corp., Atlanta, 
for many years the leading spirit in a 
former association of southern jobbers, 
became first vice president. Clayton 
Boardman, Peoples Oil Co., Augusta, 
Ga., the eldest of three brothers now 
active in running the business estab- 
lished by their father in 1904, was 
named second vice president. J. C. Rob- 
ertson, Woco Oil Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
became third vice president. 

W. L. “Dixie” Moore, Wofford Oil 
Co. of Georgia, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, was named secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Moore is one of the best 
known oil men among the Independents 
in the south. He was secretary of the 
former organization of southern jobbers, 
helped to organize the Carolina group 
and has personally solicited member- 
ships and sold lubricating oils to a good 
portion of the Independents in the 
southeastern quarter of the country 
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H. H. Willock Retires as Waverly 
And Pittsburgh Plants Merge 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20 
ARRY H. WILLOCK, one of 
H the most widely known men in the 
oil business, has sold his interest 
in the Waverly Oil Works Co. of Pitts- 
burgh and is retiring from the petro- 
leum industry after serving it 39 years. 
His cousin, D. E. Weir, who has been 
with the Waverly Company for 43 or 44 
years and its president for many years, 
also has sold out and is retiring. 


Announcement of the retirement of 
these Waverly veterans came with an- 
other announcement that the Waverly 
company and the Pittsburgh Oil & Re- 
fining Co. had consolidated. The Wav- 
erly name will be retained by the con- 
solidated corporation which has been 
chartered in Pennsylvania. 


Thomas J. Hilliard, who has been 
president of the Pittsburgh Oil & Re- 
fining Co., will be president of the new 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 


With Mr. Hilliard will be associated 
as directors of the new Waverly com- 
pany George J. Willock, vice-president 
of the old Waverly and brother of Har- 
ry; C, Dudley Armstrong, vice-president 
of the Armstrong Cork Co.; H. R. Hil- 
liard, brother of Thomas J. and head 
of the bond department of the Mellon 
National bank, Pittsburgh, and S. M. 
Vockel, S. M. Vockel & Co., investment 
bankers of Pittsburgh 


Officers of New Waverly 


Officers of the consolidated company 
ire: Thomas J. Hilliard, president; H. 
R. Hilliard, vice-president and treasurer; 
D. W. Hovey, vice-president in charge 
of plant operations, and S. M. Hamilton, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
active management will be in the hands 
of T. J. Hilliard, G. J. Willock and Mr. 
Hovey. It was announced there would 
he no change in the operating and dis- 
tributing policies of the merged enter- 
prise, the Waverly plant will continue to 
refine Pennsylvania crude and the Pitts- 
burgh plant, Kentucky crude. 


The capital structure of the new com- 
pany is made up of 40,000 shares of no 
par cumulative preferential and partici- 
iting common A stock to carry $3 per 
1are dividend per year, all issued, and 
000 shares of common B stock, 39,000 


issued. The A stock, non-voting, has 
been offered the public at $42 a share. 


he B stock, voting, is closely held by 
e directors. 

[he business of the Waverly was 
tablished in 1880 by S. M. Willock, 
ther of Harry and George. After the 
ith of the father in 1908 the enterprise 
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Harry H. Willock 


was incorporated as the Waverly Oil 
Works Co. The company has a com- 
plete refinery, specializing in lubricating 
oils and greases, situated on a five-acre 
site at 54th St. and the Allegheny Valley 
railroad in Pittsburgh. It has a charg- 
ing capacity of 27,000 barrels of crude 
per month, Pennsylvania crude is used 
exclusively. 


The Pittsburgh Plant 


The Pittsburgh Oil & Refining Co. was 
organized in January, 1923, to take over 
the properties of the Pittsburgh Oil Re- 
fining Corp. at Coraopolis, Pa. At that 
time the capacity of the plant was 25,000 
barrels per month. It has since been 
enlarged and improved, and has been 
charging to stills around 70,000 barrels 
of crude per month lately, T. J. Hilliard 
said. 

Waverly distributes its lubes and spe- 
cialities nationally through jobbers but 
has built up in the greater Pittsburgh 
district a large dealer organization for 
the handling of its light ends. The Pitts- 
burgh company has distributed its pro- 
ducts—gasoline, naphtha, kerosene and 
several grades of fuel oil to the whole- 
sale trade only. Under the new arrange- 
ment, according to T. J. Hilliard, the 
company will be able to dispose of a 
large part of its gasoline to the retail 
trade at increased profit. Waverly also 
is interested in an export depot at Car- 
teret, N. J. 


The net or depreciated value put on 
the plant of the Waverly is $1,244,142 
and on the Pittsburgh plant $659,733. 
The consolidated balance sheet based on 
those appraisal values, shows net tang- 





ible assets of $2,474,281, giving the A 
stock a book value of $61.75 a share. 

Its net current assets were $986,320 
after giving effect to the consolidation. 
The balance sheet shows: 





Assets 
BO EE ee) Ce $ 100,744 
Trade acceptances, notes ...... 10,450 
Acec’ts receivable, net .......... 413,200 
BGS. : . cs a chien clon been wade 696,288 
Miscellaneous current assets 18,539 
Rie WOMIINOIA Sc 5 a pce dnc caes ox 191,638 
Plant, equipment, tank ears, 

less depreciation .......... 1,993,876 
gi le! AR eo eee 5 
Deferred charges .............. 20,480 

OEE SSO weagtravces Veacee dw ader $3,265,220 

Liabilities 

Po $ 245,000 
Accounts payable «......cccccce 94,337 
Accrued expenses ............ 15,292 
ge ee 41°.500 
Federal tax reserve ........... 23,900 
Capital, surplus undivided pro- 

WS aie 5 oe le oP dae ee aia 2,474,281 

URN 85 6 cardia die 2c aan alk arwa $3,265 220 


Net earnings of the Waverly during 
the last 10 years have averaged $235,124 
a year orf an outstanding capital of $600,- 
000. The Pittsburgh company profited 
On its operations in 1924 and 1925 but 
failed to show a profit in 1923, the year 
it was organized. The consolidation is 
expected to effect a saving of $140,000 a 
year eventually, Mr. Hilliard said. 


The Pittsburgh company has had of- 
fices in the Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
but expects later to move to the Waverly 
plant where the old Waverly company 
had its offices. A plant office for the 
Pittsburgh Oil Refining division will be 
maintained at Coraopolis. 


Willock’s Other Interests 
After his usual March vacation, Harry 
Willock said he would devote his time 
to his other interests in Pittsburgh. For 
years he has been getting down to his 
office about 6:30 to 7 o’clock each morn- 
ing and leaving at noon. 


“The early morning is the best time of 
the day to work,” he explained and the 
arrangement gave him the entire after- 
noon to devote to other business or rec- 
reation. His market letters issued at 
the first of each month have become a 
tradition in the industry for their frank- 
ness in sizing up the crude or tank 
wagon markets. The “Waverly Hand- 
book” which he fostered, is a volume 
containing information invaluable to the 
refiner, compounder and marketer. 

Mr. Willock has always been promin- 
ent at gatherings of eastern refiners and 
said he expected to continue to visit 
those gatherings, thus maintaining his 
contact with the eastern refining indus- 
try which he could not easily divorce 
after 39 years’ association with it. 
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Lommel Chosen President 


Of Iowa Oil Jobbers 


Staff Special 

DES MOINES, Feb. 20.—The annual 
convention of the Iowa Independent 
Oil Men’s was held at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines on Feb. 9 and 
10. Jobbers who attended the meeting 
described it as the successful in 
the history of the organization. 


The election of officers which took 
place on the second day of the meeting 
resulted in choosing A. L. Lommel, 
Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co., Waterloo, 
president. H. E. Wormhoudt, Manhat- 
tan Oil Co, Des Moines, the former pre- 
siding officer, was made first vice presi- 
dent, J. M. Conover, Tri-State Oil Co., 
of Calmar, became second vice president, 
and H. G. Sharfenberg, Community Ser- 
vice Stations Co., Fort Dodge, third 
vice president. J. M. Cushman, Inter- 
national Oil Co., Des Moines, was elect- 
ed treasurer and M. L. Long was se- 
lected to continue as secretary. 


Association 


most 


The business sessions of the conven- 
tion did not begin until Tuesday after- 
noon, after registration had _ finished. 
Mr. Wormhoudt presided. At the last 
annual meeting here in 1925 Mr. Worm- 
houdt was elected first vice president 
under L. F. Kuehnle, Leader @il Co. of 
Dubuaue as president. During the past 
year Mr Kuehnle’s health became bad 
and the duties of the executive chair all 
devolved upon Mr. Wormhoudt. He 
delivered the opening address and, toward 
the last of it outlined the convention 
plans. His idea of devoting most of the 
business sessions to open forum discus- 
sions of matters important to Iowa Job- 
bers worked out with remarkable suc- 
Secretary Long reports that the 
oil men were ready and responsive in all 
and that their comments 
were quite enlightening. 


cess, 


discussions 


The address of welcome Tuesday af- 
ternoon was delivered by J. C. Hamil- 
ton, secretary of the Des Moines con- 
vention bureau, and it was responded to 
by Mr. Conover who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the Iowa association’s fa- 
vorite orator. 


Among the practical matters discussed 
were Credits and Collections: Handling 
of Agents and Tank Wagon Men; Oil 
Burners and Fuel Oil, and Quantity 
Discount Agreements as Handled in 
Iowa. The report that the Advance- 
Rumely Tractor Co. is manufacturing 
and selling its own lubricating oils also 
was brought up on the floor and 
thoroughly. In the meantime 
the good work of the association over 
the past came in for a 
commendation. 


dis- 
cussed 
year share of 

The chief speakers of the convention 
were H. C. Wurster, Hawkeve Oil Co., 
Waterloo: Tom E. Meece, Leader Oil 
Co., Dubuque; E. Rizk, Interstate Oil 
Co., Sioux City; Mr. Conover and Mr. 
Sharfenberg. 
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who took active part in the 
discussions and demonstrated special in- 
terest in matters of mutual concern in- 
cluded William Toole, Lincoln Oil Co., 
B. Schaler, Best Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Cedar Rapids; S. C. Pulis, 
Bacter Oil Co., Baxter; C. G. Gray of 
Charles City; J. T. Dettner, Black Hawk 
Oil Co., Waterloo; Pat Purman. Big 
Iour Oil & Grease Co., Sheldon; C. M. 
Glass, Mason City Oil & Grease Co., 
Mason City; Homer Coppock, Farmers 
Oil Co., Shenandoah, Fred Crawford, 
Highway Oil Co., Mason City, and oth- 
ers, 


Those 


Soone; G. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co. of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, headed by H. A. Searle, Sr., 
was represented at the meeting and ex- 
tended an invitation to the 
ciation to use its radio broadcasting sta- 
tion K. O. I. L. at any time its use 
would help the association or its mem- 
bers as a group. The story of K. O. 
I. L. was told in last Nov. 18 issue of 
National Petroleum News. 


Iowa asso- 


The evening of Feb. 9 was the time 
set for the frolic. The banquet started 
at 6 o'clock p. m. and music and enter- 
tainment were furnished by “Dutch” 
Schmidt and his famous troupe of enter- 


tainers. The annual dance followed the 
banquet. In addition to the banquet, 
varied entertainment was provided for 


the ladies of the Iowa jobbers who came 
to the meeting. Their pleasures were 
planned and carried out by Mesdames 
J. M. Cushman, H. E. Wormhoudt and 
M. L. Long. 


The business meeting, where officers 
and directors were chosen took place in 
the afternoon of the last day of the con- 


vention. The directors are L. F. Kueh- 


nle, Leader Oil Co., Dubuque; R. D. 
Seeley, Mason City Oil & Grease Co., 
Mason City; H. E. Woodward, Lincoln 


Oil Co., Boone; G. S. Speaker, Cities 
Service * Oil Co., Cedar Rapids; Ben 
Gerwe, Davenport Oil & Supply Co., 
Davenport; H. C. Meier, Penn-Consum- 
ers Oil Co., Council Bluffs; C. C, John- 
ston, Johnston Oil Co., Eldon; J. L. 
Collins, S. L. Collins Oil Co., Knox- 
ville, Ia.; Mr. Crawford of Mason City, 
Mr. Wurster of Waterloo and Mr. Rizk 
of Sioux City. 


Panhandle and Crockett 
County Deals Made 


FORT WORTH, Feb. 19.—Two deals 
involving extensive property transfers in 
different parts of West Texas have been 
announced here. Phillips Petroleum Co. 
exercised its option to purchase 400 
acres of leaseholds and one well in the 
Panhandle territory from the South 
Hutchinson Oil Co., for $400,000 cash 
and $600,000 to be paid out of oil, when, 
if and as produced. The Texas Co. ac- 
quired the J. C. Cooke et al Crockett 
county well in sec. 50, about 12 miles 
southwest of the World pool, and 1870 
acres of leaseholds, subject to fulfillment 
of title requirements, etc., for a reported 
$200,000 in cash and $400,000 out of oil 
when, if and as produced. 


The Cooke well came in as a gasser 
and wrecked the derrick about two 
weeks ago; making oil along with the 
gas flow when the rig had been rebuilt. 
Located on the J. S. Todd ranch, it is 
between 1700 and 1800 feet deep. 

Phillips Petroleum Co.’s acquisition in 
the Panhandle, coupled with its recently 
closed contract for development ot 
Gibson Oil Co. acreage in the southern 
part of Hutchinson county, will make 
this Bartlesville interest one of the most 
active operators in the Amarillo district. 


Operating and Closed Refineries 


in Bureau of Mines Groupings 


Staff Special 


TULSA, Feb. 23.—From the new census of petroleum refineries of the United 


States as of Jan. 1, prepared by the U. S. 


of the Western Petroleum 


Bureau of Mines, H. K. 


Davis, statistician 


Refiners Association, has worked out a table showing 


the number of plants and capacities open and shut down in groups corresponding 


with the groupings used by the bureau in making monthly reports on crude runs 


and production and stocks of finished products. 


Number of Refineries 


Bldg. S.D. Op. 


East Coast 2 21 
Appalachian 7 64 
Indiana-Hllinots, ete 14 27 
Oklahoma- Kansas, ete 45 70 
Inland Texas 37 15 
Inland Louisiana-Arkansas 11 17 
Texas Gulf Coast 3 15 
Louisiana Gulf Coast | 6 
Rocky Mountain ] 10 31 
California 1 28 56 

United States Total 2 158 352 

Mid-Continent Total 93 132 

Gulf Coast Total t 21 


The table follows: 


Capacities of Refineries 


Total Bids. S.D. Op. Total 
23 6,200 476 000 482 ,200 
71 9 580 96 ,170 98 750 
41 12 ,200 202 ,000 214 ,200 

115 106 ,350 345 .600 $51 950 
82 77 ,330 138 100 215 ,430 
28 11,450 64.220 75 .670 
18 9 500 $29 800 839 300 

7 10 ,000 122 ,500 132 ,500 
42 500 8,150 147 ,917 156 567 
85 5 000 46 850 669 050 720 900 

512 5.500 290,610 2,591,357 2,887 467 

225 195 ,130 547 920 743 ,050 
25 19 500 $52 ,300 471 ,800 
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Third Billion-Barrel Year is Record 
Of the World in 1925 


By Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22. 


LONG with the appraisal of the oil production in the United States, 
Its past year’s history and its outlook for the present year, petro- 


leum division members of the A. I. M. E. 


world situation. 


took a careful look at the 


The platform from which the looking was done has in past years 
been the scene of some notable predictions—notable because they 


later became actuality. 


In 1922, for example, attention was called 
to an impending break in the high tide of Mexican production. 


The 


following year emphasis was placed, in February, on what might be 


expected of California. 


Last year a fairly close estimate was made of 


what was to come during the year in territory tributary to the United 


States—Mexico, South America. 


This year several speakers presented their views on various parts 
of the oil producing world. They were geologists and engineers closely 
familiar with the fields and districts they discussed. 


Ek. L. DeGolyer, president of the 
\merada Petroleum Corp., geologist, 
close student of the world of petroleum, 
presented an outline of world develop- 
ment af petroleum in 1925. He gave 

the same time an estimate of total 
production for 1925. Later, the Bureau 
of Mines will publish final figures. Mr. 
DeGolver made the same kind of esti- 
mate last year for 1924 and his figures 
were within thirty-one hundredths of one 
ner cent of agreement with the U. S. 
final figures. 


Again, the Favorable Outlook 


Quoting from Mr. DeGolyer as to 


the outlook: 


“The outlook for the present is the 
same as the outlook at this time of year 
in 1925, and in 1924; for decline in pro- 
duction and withdrawal of oil from stor- 
age. As in previous years, no pool of 
bonanza proportions is in sight. Our 
expectations have failed of realization 
before and may fail again. Each year 
we seem to find our hopes defeated by 
some new and potent factor which we 
have not met before. 


“Last year, for example, the indus- 
try learned by experiment that it could 
suffer from over-refining at a time when 
production conditions were fairly satis- 
factory. Caution suggests that after 
considering factors with which we have 
bad experience, time may well be spent 
in considering the possible results of 
still newer influences which we have not 
yet experienced. 


Gasoline and Fuel Oil 


“One such factor is the possi- 
bility that in times of consumption in 
excess of production, certain users of 
fuel oil in competition with coal must 
vield to gasoline users on account of 
Price increase. If Teagle’s law, as out- 

ied at Fort Worth, is true and, in 


February 24, 1926 


times of continued over-production, the 
price of gasoline must be determined 
by the price at which fuel oil can be 
profitably cracked and so by the price 
of fuel oil, the converse must also be 
true and in times of continued under- 
production, the price of fuel oil must 
be governed to some extent by the price 
of gasoline. In other words, according 
to modern refining practice, fuel oil is 
largely potential gasoline, at a price. 
The gasoline market is the price con- 
trol in time of gasoline shortage and 
the fuel oil market is the price control 
in time of an oversupply of gasoline. 
If one may follow the leaders of the in- 
dustry, the use of fuel oil in competi- 
tion with coal is, to say the least, un- 
economic and in the case of gasoline 
shortage, such user of fuel oil must yield 
to the requirements of the gasoline user. 
Price is the club which makes him vield. 


“Teagle estimates that approximately 
1,054,000 barrels daily of our present 
consumption is oil burned under boilers 
in competition with coal. Granting that 
there are preferred uses such as bunker- 
ing, there must be a great quantity of 
this oil the use of which is entirely in 
competition with coal. 


Around the Circle 


“The point which the writer would 
suggest is that when the time comes to 
take over any appreciable fraction of 
this oil for cracking purposes, it can 
be done only by price increase and, again 
following Teagle, the critical fraction 
which establishes the price is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Will this not drive 
the _oil-in-competition-with-coal user 
from the fuel oil market and throw back 
into the industry a much greater quanti- 
ty of oil than it can crack and market 
as gasoline? Any such readjustment 
of oi] consumption must result in price 
disturbances.” 


Pass- 


Production the world around: 
ed, for the third successive year, the 
billion barrel mark. A new peak reach- 
ed in 1925 was 1,066,208,894 barrels, an 
increase of 53,281,894 barrels, or 5.2 per 
cent over 1924, Mr. DeGolyer’s esti- 
mates show. The previous peak year 
was 1923. 

Summary: “Production in the United 
States increased approximately 50,000,- 
000 barrels to a new peak. Venezuelan 
production increased some 11,000,000 bar- 
rels and Russian Roumania, Persia, Ar- 
gentina and Peru showed substantial and 
satisfactory increases. Mexican pro- 
duction decreased about 25,000,000 bar- 
rels, 

“Production of foreign countries dur- 
ing 1925 was generally according to ex- 
pectations as expressed at this time last 
year. Production in the United States 
exceeded expectations and consumption, 
satisfactory as it was, did not meet. ex- 
pectations. The net result was an in- 
crease in stocks instead of the indicated 
draught. On the whole, however, over- 
production was confined fairly well to 
low gravity Smackover crude and to 
California and the year was a prosperous 
and satisfactory one in the industry—by 
far the best it has experienced since 


1920.” 


CAMROSE So oi o.c aoe ele is for declin- 
ing production, In foreign fields, Vene- 
zuela should show an increase of 10,- 
000,000 barrels: Colombia an increase of 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 barrels; increases 
of a few million barrels each from Peru, 
Russia and perhaps the Dutch East 
Indies: more or less stationary produc- 
tion or slight increases in Persia, Rou- 
mania, Argentina, Poland, Sarawak and 
Trinidad; and considerable decreases in 
the production of the United States 
and Mexico.” 

Venezuela and Trinidad 

Review of activities in Venezuela and 
the West Indies was prepared by Edwin 
B. Hopkins and H. J. Wasson, the torm- 
er consulting geologist, New York, the 
latter geologist for the New England 
Oil Co. Their paper was published in 
nearly its entire length in National. Pe- 
troleum News, Feb. 17. 


They pointed to the fast increasing 
activity in Venezuela, both in drilling 
and in acquisition of land. Production 
for 1926 should be 10 to 15 million bar- 
rels greater than it was in 1925, when 
the total was around 20 million. Ship- 
ments into world markets probably will 
continue to be made by only the three 
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Chart and Table of World Oil Production in 1925 
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Charted course of world production with 


companies that were shippers last year— 
Shell interests, Gulf and Lago. 


Colombia 


Of considerable importance to the 
American oil industry, for the first time 
as having a direct bearing on supply and 
demand, is Colombia. A bonanza field 
whose proportions are not appreciated 
by many has been under development for 
five years. It is now on the point of 
flowing its oil through pipe line to tide 
water, to world markets. 

L. G. Huntley, of 
logist of years of tropical experience, 
reviewed Colombian petroleum affairs. 
Said he: 

“Up to Dec. 15 there had been com 
pleted by the International company 63 
producing wells, of which 41 had been 
completed since Jan. 1. At this time 
there were 7 wells drilling in or cement 
ed, of which 5 were on the Infantas fold 
and 2 on a new fold to the northwest 
of that anticline. In addition there 
were 15 other wells drilling, of which 
12 were located on the Infantas fold, 
2 on the Colorado structure to the south- 
east and one on the new fold to the 
northwest. 

“A remarkable feature of this develop- 
ment is the fact that of 77 holes drilled, 
only 7 have been lost. Three of these 
produced gas or oil and were only lost 
through unavoidable physical difficul- 
ties which are among the hazards of 
such operations. Three of the other 
lost holes would clearly have been wells 
had they been carried down to the sands 
which have since been proved as pro 
ductive wells around them. 


Pittsburgh, geo- 


This leaves 
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table, preliminary estimate of world production in 1925. 


presented at A. I. M. E. meeting, New York. 


but one hole which can properly be call- 
ed a dry hole. .....<s... 


“The author claims that this is a 
record which will be hard to beat in 
foreign fields. This includes the prov- 
ing.up of four distinct structures, of 
which the Infantas fold has been de- 
veloped for a lateral distance of 8 miles 
and a maximum width of one and one- 
half miles. The company has 11 ro- 
tary machines in operation.” 


A Pipe Line Record 


On pipe lines: ‘The 360-mile 10 
inch pipe line from Infantas to Cartagena 
was about two-thirds completed at the 
last of December. Construction was 
started in April, 1925, and the company 
expects to start to pump oil in May 
of this year. This also constitutes a 
record for tropical construction. The 
best record made in Mexico for a main- 
line through new country was seven 
months for an 18-mile line under much 
easier conditions than those found in 
Colombia.” 

The line, Huntley said, will have eight 
main stations and capacity of about 30,- 
000 barrels daily, In December, an esti- 
mate was, there were 40,000 to 45,000 


barrels shut-in production at Infartas. 


New international pipe line conces- 
sions were granted during the year in 
Colombia, through the states of Apure, 
Tachira, Zuila and Amazones, in Vene- 
zuela. Both governments signed the 
concessions. .They make possible the 
opening of potential and some partially 
proven territory in Colombia east of 
the Andes. 





(Prepared by E. L. DeGolyer and 


Colombia had a spell of changing he: 
petroleum laws during the past yea 
Some of the changes were satisfactory 
said Mr. Huntley, while others “indi 
cate a spirit to harass rather than t 
help the foreign investor.” 

Among principal changes listed in a: 
tivities is the contract made between 
Gulf Oil Corp. and the Leonard interests 
Gulf to drill; refinancing by Hayden 
Stone of the Colombia Syndicate proper 
ties, formerly Guffey & Gillespie; op 
erating contract between Atlantic R« 
fining Co. and Andes Petroleum Corp 
Atlantic thus being brought into the 
field. 


Mexico 


Two members of the foreign oil de 
partment of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Valentin R. Garfias, head of that de 
partment and R. V. Whetsel, reviewed 
Mexico, bearing with all modesty their 
honors of having “called the turn” early 
in 1925 on what would occur throughout 
the year, in production decline. 

For 1925 production was about 114,000. 
000 barrels, a loss of some 25,000,000 
from 1924, The decline has been about 
40 per cent from the peak year, 1921 
Last year’s output was divided as fol 
lows: Southern fields, or “light” oil, 
36,700,000 barrels; northern fields, 77,- 
700,000 barrels. 

Outlook: “Although the authors wis! 
to again emphasize their belief that pre 
dicting future oil production of the Mex- 
ican fields where one or two big wells 
opening a new pool may double th: 
country’s yield over night, is but idle 
conjecture and very often misleading, 
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they nevertheless realize that a certain 
amount of judicious guessing is the only 
means of arriving at tentative figures 
of future supply; they therefore, fully 
discount their accidental fortunate guess- 
ing of a year ago, and in presenting their 
views on 1926 wish to caution the read- 
er against giving the figures more weight 
than the authors themselves claim for 
them. 

“With these limitations in mind and 
in view of present conditions and the 
past producing history of the Mexican 
fields, the indications are that the pro- 
duction for 1926, although lower than in 
1925, will not show such a marked de- 
crease as in the previous year. The 
production for 1926 should, therefore, 
be somewhat under 100,000,000 barrels, 
or over 15 million lower than that in 
1925 which, in turn was about 25 million 
less than in the preceding year; the 
heavy oil output should be about twice 
that of the ligher crude. 

“These estimates do not take into 
account the possibility of discovering 
entirely new pools, but it is hardly prob- 
ble that with the curtailed exploratory 
drilling in wildcat areas the results along 
this line in 1926 will be more successful 
than in the preceding vear.”’ 


Peru 


International Petroleum Co, and Lo- 
hitos Oil Fields, Ltd., are the principle 
rroducers in Peru and they increased 
total production for the country by about 
10 per cent, 1925 over 1924, reported 
L. G. Huntley. Total output of the 
country was about 9 million barrels. 
Scope of the International's operations 
since it has been in the country is shown 
hy statistics credited by Mr. Huntley to 


\. M. McQueen, vice-president of the 


|nternational. A total of 1990 wells 
id been drilled of which 1222 were 
producers and 8&8 were gas wells. The 
1925 drilling resulted in 103 completions, 
&) producers and two gas wells. Av- 


erage initial production in 1925 was 200 
barrels. 

International has 58 strings of tools 
working in Peru and is building its 
second natural gasoline plant. Produc- 
tion was somewhat curtailed during the 
early months of the year when unpre- 
cedented rainfall occurred, caused by an 
unusual diversion of the Humboldt Cur- 
rent, Roads and trackage were washed 
ut and some 12 pumping plants were 
shut down. At the end of the year 
the International’s production was at the 
rate of 20,000 barrels daily while Lobitos 
was producing about 5000 barrels. 


Argentina 


\ review of petroleum in Argentine 
vas given by F. T. Ostrander. He is 
vice-president of the National Supply 
Corp., and has offices in New York. His 
estimate for the 1925 production, both 
government and private companies was 
6,620,000 barrels. Of this amount 2,000,- 
0X) was credited to private companies. 
Chis total compares with a total of 4,- 
866,000 barrels in 1924. 

Outlook: “The prospects for 1926 


licate that there will be some increase 
ver 1925 but not in a great amount. 


Py ruary 24, 1926 


The wells when first brought in are 
not large but ‘have good gas pressure. 
Some wells flow 5000 to 10,000 barrels 
for a time. With conservation of the 
gas pressure and judicious flowing of 
the wells, they would probably produce 
for a much longer time than at present. 


“The government’s program calls for 
the drilling of 150 wells next year against 
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Petroleum Division 
Re-elects Watson 





C. P. Watson 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—The petro 
leum division of the A. I. M. E. saw 
no reason for conducting a wearing 
and energy destroying campaign over 
the secretaryship, so without nomin- 
ating other candidates or finding it 
necessary to limit debate, re-elected 
Cresap P. Watson, of New York. He is 
entering upon his second term. 


Mr. Watson is assistant to the presi- 
ident of the Amerada Petroleum Corp. 
He was born in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
in 1895. He first engaged in the oil 
business in Mexico with the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Co. This was in 1912. Until 
1917 he served an apprenticeship which 
included the portfolios of roustabout, 
tool dresser, production foreman and 
assistant camp superintendent, in the 
Tampico northern fields and the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. 


In 1917 he joined the army and saw 
the world, or at least France. He 
spent 18 months overseas. Returning, 
he joined the Amerada in 1919 and 
went to Houston as division manager. 
He remained there until 1922 when he 
was transferred to New York to the 
position he now holds 





100 for this year, but it is doubtful if 
this can be carried out. However, the 
recent opening of the new government 
refinery near Buenos Aires with a daily 
capacity of 15,000 barrels will make it 
necessary to increase their production. 
If improved methods can be more gen- 
erally employed, the government produc- 
tion can no doubt be increased consider- 
ably. So far as one can prophesy, there 
are no indications that the production 
in Argentina will in any way meet the 
local demands in that country for a long 
time to come.” 


Russia 


Steady improvement in the condition 
of the Russian oil industry was indicat- 
ed in the extensive report made by Basil 
B. Zavoico, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Enid, 
Okla. The intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Zavoico with Russian petroleum prompt- 
ed his selection by the program makers 
as the speaker on this subject. 

Production in the fiscal year 1924- 
25 amounted to more than 51 million 
barrels compared with 44.4 million in 
1923-24 and prospects of steady gain, 
year by year. Mr. Zavoico’s own opinion 
is that by 1929-30 the output will exceed 
100 million barrels. New pipe lines and 
other improvements are factors in build- 
ing up the industry. (Paper will be 
published in full in a subsequent issue.) 


Near East 


The oil production of the Near East 
is at present confined to Persia. FE. L. 
Porch, Jr., of the Humphreys Corp., 
reviewed it briefly. Production in the 
fiscal year 1924-25 was about 28,473,000 
barrels, which was a gain of about 4,000,- 
WOO barrels over the previous year. 
Prospects are for a nominal increase for 
the next year, 


Phillips Building First 
N. M. Gasoline Plant 
Staff Special 


TULSA, Feb. 22.—-Phillips Petroleum 
Co. is building a gasoline plant in the 
Artesia field, New Mexico. It is to be 
of the latest type of absorption plant 
capable of handling about 5,000,000 cu- 
bic feet per day. This will be the first 
commercial gasoline plant in the state. 
It will be ready for operation in about 
45 days. Contracts for gas have been 
made covering virtually the entire field. 


Phillips is entering the Panhandle area 
in Texas also. The company recently 
purchased the plant of the American 
Gasoline Co. near Panhandle and is pre- 
paring to enlarge it as the gas supply 
in the field increases. At present the 
plant can handle from 15 to 20 million 
cubic feet per day. 

In the north end of the field Phillips 
is building a second gasoline plant on 
Phillips acreage. Contracts have been 
signed covering a large area. This 
plant will be ready for operation about 
May 1. 
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Bureau of Mines Engineer Discusses 


Spacing of Oil Wells 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22 
MONG papers presented during 
the symposia on oil producing meth- 
ods, held by the petroleum division, A. 
|. M. E., was a survey of the subject of 
well spacing. This was prepared by 
Frank M, Brewster, petroleum engineer, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

“Spacing,” said Br. Brewster, “is not 
so much a problem of determining how 
many acres a well will drain as it is a 
problem of obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible yield at the minimum expense..... 
Property lines should be disregarded 
and the economic spacing of wells 
should be governed by subsurface condi- 
tions.” 

He set forth as important factors to 
be considered as affecting production 
structural position; thickness, porosity 
and grain size of sand; gas pressure and 
hydrostatic pressure; viscosity, capil- 
larity, adhesion and surface tension of 
the oil; dissolved and occluded gasses; 
isothermal expansion and the gas-oil ra- 
tio in lifting oil. 


Prominently before the oil industry 
today is the subject of restoring pres- 
sure with gas, air or water. Mr. Brew- 
ster briefly discussed these factors of 
recovery. 

Gas Pressure 

“Gas is the most active agent in the 
expulsion of oil, while capillarity and 
adhesion are probably the most active 
agents in the retention of oil in the 
sand. Gas pressure has to be exces- 
sive to overcome this capillary force. 
The radius of influence of wells in oil 
drainage is an important consideration 
in planning and development. This 
undrained volume of sand increases with 
the distance between wells. Due to fric- 
tion a greater force is necessary to 
move oil one foot from the well. With 
a uniform pressure throughout the sand 
it follows that the areas near the well 
are more completely drained than those 
at a distance. But uniform pressures do 
not prevail throughout the life of a well. 
Hence the oil in the sand immediately 
surrounding the well will get the benefit 
of maximum pressure and needs it least 
while oil located at some distance from 
the well will have to move under a 
much reduced pressure prevailing dur- 
ing the latter part of the period of ex- 
traction. Furthermore, there is the prob- 
ability of gas associated with the distant 
oil escaping though the unsaturated 
sands in the vicinity of the well, without 
doing useful work. 


“This substantiates the practice of 
pumping air or gas into a sand and hold- 
ing a pressure on the sand, not as a 
high differential in pressure between 
inlet and outlet wells but a nearly uni- 
form pressure over the entire field. 

“Under this pressure part of the gas 
will dissolve in the oil and will decrease 
the viscosity of the oil. Movement of 
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the thinner oil can be effected with less 
energy and greater quantities of oil 
can be recovered but the dissolved gas 
is no longer capable of exerting any 
propulsive force and must be replaced 
with other gas to propel oil to the hole. 

“The presence of gas in or occluded 
with the oil is an important factor in 
causing natural flow. Oil tends to form 
a film around a gas bubble and to be 
carried along with the gas. If gas 
is present in sufficient quantity and 
has enough pressure to overcome the 
column of fluid in the hole the well will 
flow. But eventually in the history of 
a flowing well there is a period when 
the gas pressure and volume are in- 
sufficient to case a natural flow. The 
forces moving oil are not constant and 
the drainage area constantly decreases. 
When a well is drilled the pressure is 
relieved at that point allowing both oil 
and gas to escape. This reduction in 
pressure allows the volume of the gases 
to increase, thus they grow larger and 
bring oil with them as they approach 
the hole. As the resistance is greater 
for oi] than for gas, the gas is usually 
exhausted first and this frequently means 
the economic limit of the production 
of oil. For, in dissipating the gas, the 
oil has been robbed of its motive force 
and also of its lighter constituents and 
is left as a relatively heavy, viscous, 
dead oil with a high adhesive attraction 
and increased surface tension which the 
force of gravity is barely able to move. 


Hydrostatic Pressure 


“Hydrostatic pressure is that force 
exerted by a liquid and is an active 
agent in the expulsion of oil. The pres- 
sure or head on the oil must be suffi- 
cient to overcome capillary attraction 
and pore friction. This force is en- 
during and usually constant through- 
out the life of the field. The hydro- 
static head developed within a sand is 
directly proportional to the depth of 
the superimposed column of fluid. In 
many fields containing oil or gas sands 
it is found that the closed-in initial 
pressure increases with depth and is 
proportional to the vertical depth be- 


low the outcrop of the strata in which 
the oil occurs. If edge water en- 
croaches to fill the voids left by ex- 
traction of oil, theoretically, complete 
recovery could be expected. Under 
normal operating conditions, however, it 
seems improbable that it is capable oi 
accomplishing anything more than a 
slow incomplete extraction. 


“The pores are wet with oil and af 
ford no capillary attraction for the 
water. The surface tension of the oil 
being lower than that of the wate: 
will cause the oil to adhere to the 
walls of the pores and resist displace 
ment by water. 


“The replacement of oil by water us- 
ually takes place very irregularly and 
is responsible for the’ trapping of large 
quantities of oil where a well or group 
of wells have flowed unrestricted and 
drawn the water through the coarser 
streaks in the sand. This unrestricted 
producing is also responsible for water 
coming in around a well. Ina field pro- 
ducing entirely by hydrostatic pressure 
or where gas pressure is very low and 
hydrostatic pressure high, great care 
must be taken in spacing the wells so 
that the water drive can be controlled 


“The Hogback field in the Navajo 
reservation of New Mexico has no 
gas but the shut-in hydrostatic pres- 
sure is approximately 200 pounds at 
the well head. This field probably wil! 
have no pressure depletion throughou: 
its life but the wells cannot be pro 
duced too rapidly as water has 4a 
greater surface tension than the oil 
and therefore a corresponding de 
crease in capillary attraction and will 
tend to by-pass the oil. In fields of 
this type the rate of flow through th: 
sand should be determined and wells 
located and produced near the outer 
limits with a spacing that will give 
relatively periodic information on the 
Progress of the water up the dip. But, 
unless its action is controlled on the 
producing wells by back pressure o- 
restricted flow, the water tends to 
finger out causing the oil to move at 
right angles to the direction of th 
predominating water movement. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this factor where 
water flooding is practiced and wells 
are staggered. Naturally, the most eco 
nomic spacing is the triangular systen 
having equal distances between wells.” 





FS 4 janet $i AREER RE ATER aus = — an 
Exports from Tampico District 
December January 

Company 1925 1926 
Transcontinental Petroleum Co., (Standard of New Jersey) . ‘ woccveel 498 427 1 ,567 ,459 
Pan American Eastern Oil Co....... aor. 5 Ue Fr re Pee ea oe 1 ,988 ,431 2 422 410 
eae ee 0 0 TIS UDOT «ooo Secs dae cide OR Hadenawcewe seh wnes eet 438 ,251 420 ,608 
Cia. Mexicana Holandesa ‘‘La Corona’’.... ; BO tet coran nn icteR er aon cet Pag: he 400 ,456 485 ,506 
The Texas Co. of Mexico, S. A......... ET ee en Re PUES es 107 ,716 139 ,174 
Mexican Gulf Oil Co.............. nie OTT ac krs oer enia se sifu aes coe 250 ,055 731 ,703 
Sinclair Mexican Companies..... : : _—— 447 ,879 738,191 
East Coast Oil Co. of Mexico, S. A. (Southern Pacific) 88 ,827 182 ,008 
Panuco-Boston Oil Co............ ‘ ane ane 52 233 70 ,982 
Mexican Oil Products Co......... Se eee : 63 ,388 29 958 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co........... Ee FT ee a ee ee mo 119 ,334 
La Espuela Oil Co......... re Sart a latent & 158 ,837 : 
IN ha io ip cu: G'e SF Miayein da 15s ae OG 10 Ris ey Blanes TST ier CURLS, oe oa Foe mene TES 2 992 
Mexican Atlas Oil Co..... 38 ,970 


New England Fuel Oil Co... 
Interocean Oil Co......... 
Freeport Sulphur Co 


Totals 





.5 418 ,470 6 910 32 
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Many Ills of the Present Oil Industry 
Will Yield to Community Lease 


By Fay L. Wright 





Chief Geologist, Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles 
Delivered Before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 15-17. 


HE present leasing system has 

| many disadvantages and resultant 

evils which can directly be charged 

with responsibilty for many of the 
major ills of the industry today. 

It is apparent that the development 
of the oil lease has not been as rapid 
as the progress made in other depart- 
ments of the industry, and it is sur- 
prising that a more concerted effort by 
all operators has not been heretofore 
made to analyze the problem thoroughly 
and to devise improvements which 
would relieve the situation. 


At the present time little effort is be- 
ing made by major operators to do 
otherwise than lease individual pieces of 
property in individual leases when it 
would seem so obvious that the com- 
munity plan is the more advantageous. 


In the mad rush to lease and develop 
lands most operators lose sight of the 
economic problem that will follow the 
discovery of oil. The present highly 
competitive system of development us- 
ually brings about a momentary flood of 
oil and a resulting loss to all producers. 
Fields are developed either at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice of capital or with an ap- 
parent loss in the maximum recovery 
of the oil in the great scramble to pre- 
vent some of -the oil migrating to a 
neighbor’s property. The greatest loss 
to the industry is the demoralization of 
the producer’s market and the necessary 
reduction in prices of refined products. 


If the structures which comprise 
Cushing, Burbank, Tonkawa, Smack- 
over, Santa Fe Springs or Long Beach 
had been held on the proper lease basis, 
much of the demoralization which fol- 
lowed the discovery of each would 
have been eliminated. 


Recent Attempts at Solutions 

New suggestions have been advanced 
from time to time by persons both in- 
side and outside the industry to remedy 
the evident difficulties in the leasing 
system. Of course, if all oil lands were 
owned in fee the problem would be 
greatly simplified; also the situation 
would be changed if each oil field was 
owned by a single individual and an in- 
dividual operating company entrusted 
vith the development. Unfortunately, 
these ideal situations have seldom been 
attained and it is probable they will 
ever remain an oil man’s conception of 
“heaven.” 

One of the remedial plans suggested 
is that of unit operation of an oil field. 
Lester C. Urent has recently written, 





tLester C. Uren: A Comparison of 
‘lethods of Oil Field Development. Oil 
ill. (Jan., 1926). 


February 24, 1926 





Herewith is a brief discussion of some 
economic aspects of one of the present 
widely discussed topics—the community oil 
lease. Much has been heard on the sub- 
ject within the past two years. Mr. 
Wright, whose paper was presented be- 
fore the petroleum division, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers in New York, Feb. 17, relates 
some of the adaptations that have been 
made of the plan—Editor. 
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“As a means of solving many of the 
difficulties inherent in the competitive 
system, there has recently been pro- 
posed a plan of field development and 
operation involving group control of 
oil properties, so that large tracts or 
even entire pools can be operated as 
units and without regard to property 
lines. Such a plan would undoubtedly 
permit of more scientific well spacing, 
better coordination of drilling programs 
and better gas pressure control, leading 
to greater ultimate recovery of oil. 
Maximum ultimate recovery of oil de- 
mands a certain measure of uniformity 
in these matters, and such unanimity of 
action can be secured only by mutual 
agreement among all operators con- 
cerned, or by merging their interests 
to form a single operating unit. Other 
important advantages offered by the 
unit system are a reduction of develop- 
ment costs and a means of preventing 
overproduction of oil, thus establishing 
oil prices.” 


“*The advantage accruing to oil pro- 
ducers through the operation of the 
unit plan will be readily admitted by all 
who have had contact with the evils 
of the competitive system, but there is 
as yet no general agreement as to how 
such a consolidation of interests might 
be equitably effected. The unit plan, 
to be acceptable to the industry gener- 
ally, must leave property rights invio- 
late and give a reasonable measure of 
freedom to private initiative and enter- 
prise in seeking profits in petroleum ex- 
ploration and production. Any plan 
that contemplates government domin- 
ation or control of the oil industry would 
not be welcomed by most operators. 
Whether or not an acceptable unit plan 
can be evolved is perhaps uncertain, but 
the advantages of group control from 
the standpoint of petroleum conservation 
and increased financial return to the 
oil producer are indisputable.” 


John Hays Hammondf is an advo- 


tJohn Hays Hammond: Advocates Unit 
operation of Leases—A. E. Heiss. Na- 
tional Petroleum News (April, 1925). 


cate of unit operation of oil fields even 
to the extent of having legislation passed 
to make it required, to quote, “I believe 
that the proper application of the com- 
munity lease offers much. Whenever 
the private interests can agree among 
themselves on a plan of development 
that will preserve the principle of unit 
operation, the community lease requires 
no legislation. I am convinced, however, 
that in the typical oil pool of the Mid- 
Continent and California, where the 
ownership of the surface is broken up 
and in the hands of many individuals 
the community lease would seldom suc- 
ceed unless backed by legislation.” 


The Colorado Attempt 

Within the last two years a_ very 
good example of attempting the ideal 
of leasing has been accomplished by 
the Union Oil Co. of Californiat¢ This 
company, after bringing in a large 
gasser on the Wellington Dome in 
Colorado, conceived the idea of using 
a community plan of development which 
would eliminate much wasteful offset 
drilling and insure for the landowners 
involved a fair distribution of royalties. 
This plan was unique in that it adopted 
an entirely new method for putting all 
interests on an equitable basis, and was 
put into operation even after the entire 
dome had been leased on_ individual 
leases. The outline of the structure 
had been contoured rather closely by 
surface geology prior to discovery of 
the gas so all that was necessary to 
place the plan in operation was to choose 
a contour line, which was considered to 
be the limit of probable production. 
All lands within this line were unified 
under a community lease, while those 
lands situated outside were left under 
their original leases. The key to the 
plan lay in the working out of a unit 
basis in which the individual lease owner 
acquired an interest in the community 
lease in proportion to the ratio of the 
acreage in the single lease to the acreage 
in the community lease. The landowner 
then would receive royalty on his tract 
of land regardless of whether or not a 
well had been drilled upon it, provided 
royalties were due under the community 
lease. 

There are many advantages to the 
Wellington Dome plan of operation 
among which are the elimination of 
unnecessary offset drilling, simplifica- 
tion of royalty accounting and the say- 
ing of gas pressure on the top of the 
dome, bringing about a more economical 


+tTolbert R. Ingram: New Plan Com- 
munity Lease Will Aid in Cheaper Oil 
Recovery. National Petroleum News 
(May, 1924). 
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and undoubtedly greater ultimate re- 
covery of oil. 

A striking example of cooperation be- 
tween operators in the development of 
a field along a unit plan involving econ- 
omic and sensible lines may be shown 
in the Dominguez Hills field of southern 
California. Here a plan of development 
was worked out between the principal 
operators without negotiating with the 
landowners. The limits of probable pro- 
duction of the field were undeterminable 
at the time the plan was put into effect 
but the practicability of the plan has 
been very forcefully proved and is quite 
evident when the development results 
obtained in this field are compared with 
the nearby Rosecrans-Athens field, in 
which no such plan was used. This 
comparison can best be shown by a re- 
count of the salient facts concerning 
these fields. 


The Dominguez field was discovered 
during September, 1923, by the Union 
Oil Co. of California and, to Jan. 1, 
1926, had produced a total of 20,299,599 
barrels of oil from a total of 73 wells, 
an average of 278,076 barrels per well. 
In this field there are 600 acres of land 
considered proved, with a well spacing 
of about one well to 10 acres. The 
field was producing at the rate of 
24,454 barrels per day from 59 wells, on 
Jan. 1, 1926, an average of 414 barrels 
per well per day. The number of dry 
edge wells drilled in this field to define 
its limits is 14, and of the number of 
producers completed, five will probably 
not pay back their original cost. 


The comparative figures of the Rose- 
crans-Athens field show a marked differ- 
ence in the results obtained. This field 
was discovered during May, 1924, by 
the Union Oil Co. of California and 
the Barnsdall Oil Co. jointly, and the 
field has produced to Jan. 1, 1926, a total 
of 7,800,000 barrels of oil from 133 
wells, an average of 58,646 barrels per 
well. There are 400 acres of land con- 
sidered proved as of Jan. 1, 1926, with 
an average well spacing of one well 
to 2.5 acres. The field produced 24,443 
barrels from 97 wells, on Jan. 1, 1926, 
an average of 252 barrels per well. The 
number of dry edge wells drilled in this 
field to define its limits is 34 and of the 
number of producers above given, a 
total of 33 will probably not pay back 
their original cost. 


This comparison shows very obviously 
that the industry is the loser by many 
millions in the case of the Rosecrans- 
Athens field in comparsion with the 
Dominguez field. Rosecrans-Athens 
field was developed under no plan of 
unit operation and with few attempts 
being made for community lease opera- 
tion although there were several notable 
community leases in the field, and was 
a very good example of frenzied town- 
lot development. Dominguez field rep- 
resents an example of very  business- 
like development, with all the opera- 
ators cooperating in the manner of 
spacing of wells, and in agreeing to 
develop only one zone at a time. These 
examples are given only to show com- 
parative results, for it is hardly fair 
to compare the merits of these two fields 
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on account of their basic differences in 
make-up, and because field for field, 
the Dominguez field is a much more 
valuable field than the Rosecrans-Athens 
field. 


Within the past year a new and rather 
striking experiment in community leas- 
ing was successfully attempted by the 
Superior Oil Co. (California) in the Bel- 
vedere Gardens area in the Los Angeles 
Basin. For years this area has been 
coveted by many geologists for it was 
apparently the one remaining field yet 
to be drilled, in the famous Los Angeles, 
Montebello, Whittier, Brea-Olinda chain 
of fields, being situated equi-distant and 
at the proper spacing distance between 
the old Los Angeles field and the Mon- 
tebello field. The reason that this area 
had not been explored before was _ be- 
cause about 40,000 people lived on the 
approved acreage and it was fully sub- 
divided into town lots and paved streets. 
No company had considered it practic- 
able from a leasing standpoint to at- 
tempt to exploit this area until early 
in 1925 when the Superior Oil Co. 
began a campaign of leasing heretofore 
unequalled. Obviously, the negotiation 
of community leases was the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem for it 
would have been impractical for any 
operator to consider leasing separate 
lots and thus have some 4000 or 5000 
separate drilling obligations on its hands, 
after bringing in a well. 

The plan evolved caused the favored 
area to be divided into four main parcels, 
and the landowners of each division 
were given the opportunity of enter- 
ing into a single community lease cover- 
ing that parcel. The royalty offered 
was not the customary one-sixth, as 
is usual in the Los Angeles Basin but 
was one-eighth, with no bonus given for 
signing the lease. The computation of 
royalty was based upon the ratio of the 
area of each lessor’s parcel compared to 
the total area of that particular lease. 
A novel feature of the plan was that 
landowners could participate in the lease 
whether their lands were contiguous 
or not, and in this way a total of ap- 
proximately 2000 individual landowners 
was consolidated into four community 
leases. The principal community lease 
negotiated had more than 1000 signa- 
tures of individual owners, and an ad- 
ditional 1000 signatures attached by 
their wives, all of these signatures being 
notaried. 


A Difficult Task 


A remarkable feature of the leasing 
campaign and one that made the pro- 
curement of signatures very difficult 
was the fact that the area involved com- 
prised the “East Side” of Los Angeles 
and the population here was made up 
of Mexicans, Russians, Serbians, Ar- 
menians, Indians, and Assyrians, many 
of whom could speak no English, as 
well as a group of very fine Americans 
most of whom were in very humble cir- 
cumstances. The principal inducement 
for obtaining the signatures to the leases 
was the tentative promise of a test 
well, which well has since been drilled 
to a depth of 5023 feet with negative 
results. 






The important point to be made of 
the above illustration is the great good 
which might have resulted if the test 
well drilled in this closely settled and 
completely cut up area had _ been 
successful. The drilling requirements 
under separate leases would have been 
prohibitive from an economic and _ fin- 
ancial standpoint, while under the com- 
munity lease plan, a prolonged drilling 
period could have been maintained and 
the wells could have been properly 
spaced,( conserving the gas pressure and 
producing a maximum recovery of the 
oil per well. The landowners would 
have materially benefitted by such an 
arrangement because it would have 
“averaged their bet” in that possibly 
under the single lease plan no well might 
have been drilled upon their particular 
piece of property or in that it might 
be situated completely off the structure. 
The community lease plan would prob- 
ably insure for the landowner as well 
as for the operator a more equitable 
price for the oil produced and the evils 
of overproduction might have been 
eliminated. Surely the community lease 
plan is an improvement over the pres- 
ent individual lease method. 


Conclusion 


\We may appropriately summarize the 
more important deductions to be drawn 
from the foregoing discussion as fol 
lows: 

1. Ojl leases have not kept pace with 
the rest of the industry in its develop- 
ment, 


2. Many of the ills of the industry 


are caused by the present methods of 
acquiring leases. 

3. The industry as a whole is not 
fully aroused to the great need for ad- 
justment of leasing methods, but a few 
outstanding examples -of adjustment 
have been attempted in recent years. 

4+. The unit plan of development is 
being more widely discussed than ever 
before and has been attempted success- 
fully in at least two instances. 

5. The community lease has many 
and should have more widespread use 
advantage over the individual lease 
among operators, 


Simms to Build Refinery 
in Smackover Field 


TULSA, Feb. 23.—The Simms Oil 
Co. will erect a refinery in the vicinity 
of the Smackover field, Arkansas, this 
year, it was decided at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. The plant will 
have a capacity of about 2,500 barrels 
per day. No site has been selected or 
other work done as yet. 

Other development work of the com- 
pany will include the erection of a nat- 
ural gasoline plant in the field on some 
site to be selected north of Smackover 
creek. The plant will have a capacity of 
10,000 to 15,000 gallons per day. 

Simms has a large production of both 
oil and gas in the Smackover area which 
will be used as raw material for the re- 
finery and gasoline plant. 
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How Pipe Still Compares With 





Shell 


Still For Oil Distillation 


By John Primrose 


Vice-president, Power Specialty Co. 


Delivered Before Petroleum Diviston, A. I. M. E., Neu 


HE increasing use of pipe stills 

for distillation has been one of the 

outstanding developments in the 
refining of petroleum during recent 
years. At first their use was confined 
very largely to the Pacific coast, where 
they were used for topping California 
crude. The lighter products were re- 
covered overhead and the residue used 
for fuel oil, for which, due to the lack 
of other fuel, there was and is a large 
demand. 

The equipment used was very simple 
and might be described as a home-made 
product usually built of material easily 
obtainable in any refinery. 

Installations varied in detail in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the individual 
designer, but agreed in the general prin- 
ciples involved. In the simplest form 
they consisted of a pipe still for heating 
the crude, a chamber for separating the 
vapor from the heated oil, and usually a 
liquid heat exchanger with the necessary 
condensers and pumps. 


Pipe Still Construction 

The pipe still, so called, was con- 
structed of pipes usually 20 feet long 
flanged at the ends and connected in 
series by means of flanged cast return 
bends. These pipes were arranged in a 
convenient bank of heating surface over 
a furnace and enclosed in a brick set- 
ting. 

The heating surface was supported on 
the brick work and the return bends 
were usually bricked in. This construc- 
tion was somewhat crude, but for the 
low temperatures required was _ fairly 
successful, and came into general use. 

However, difficulties were encountered 
in adequately supporting the long pipes 
enveloped in hot furnace gas, and in pre- 
venting overheating of the oil in the pipe 
nearest to the furnace. 

These difficulties resulted in many 
different forms of setting, but in the best 
of them it was necessary in order to 
avoid overheating, to burn the fuel with 
large quantities of excess air for com- 
bustion, thus maintaining a low furnace 
temperature. 

As a result the consumption of fuel 
was large, although the fuel efficiency 
compared favorably with that of shell 
stills. 

Improvement in Design 

The design and performance of these 
earlier installations afforded a splendid 
basis for development. It was soon 
apparent that the performance could be 
improved by completing combustion of 
the fuel in the furnace, and absorbing a 
greater part of the heat contained in the 
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products of combustion before they en- 
ter the flue. 

These requirements were met by con- 
structing a furnace of sufficient volume 
to insure complete combustion of the 
fuel, and by arranging the heating sur- 
face in a separate chamber, but in open 
communication with the furnace. 

In this way the hot furnace gas, com- 
pletely burned, was forced into intimate 
contact with the tubes of the heating 
surface, and cooled to the greatest de- 
gree by being in contact with the tubes 
containing the coolest oil just before 
entering the flue. 

Having completely burned the fuel 
and extracted all of the available heat 
in the products of combustion, the only 
remaining way, to save fuel, neglecting 
radiation, was to reduce the air sup- 
plied for combustion, thereby increasing 
the furnace temperature and reducing 
the weight of furnace gas and, therefore, 
the heat lost up the stack. 

It was found, however, that the heat- 
ing surface, although screened from the 
direct heat of the fire, overheated and 
burned the oil at high furnace tem- 
peratures because of heat radiated from 
the hot brick work of the setting. This 
difficulty was met and successfully over- 
come by replacing the objectionable 
brick work with a part of the heating 
surface so arranged to co-operate with 
the balance, that none of the heating 
surface was subjected to over intensity 
of heat. 


More Improvements Expected 

This briefly sketches the structural 
development of the pipe or tube still up 
to the present. Doubtless further im- 
provements will be made from time to 
time, but even now the temperature of 
the flue gas is often not over 100° hotter 
than that of the oil entering the still, 
and the fuel burned with little more than 
sufficient air to insure good combustion. 
This results in an overall fuel efficiency 
closely approaching that of the best 
steam boiler practice. 

Where the temperature of the oil en- 
tering the still from the heat exchange 
or other source of heat is high, and con- 
sequently the temperature of the flue 
gas is correspondingly high, a large part 
of this heat can be recovered by pre- 
heating the air used for combustion. 

The success of pipe stills for topping 
light cuts indicated a possible field of 
usefulness as preheaters for preheating 
the crude charged to continuous batteries 
of shell stills. 

Pipe stills were tried out on this work 
and found to work advantageously chief- 
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ly because they increased the capacity ot 
the battery, saved fuel, and greatly re- 
lieved the first shell of the battery. 

It was for a long time, however, 
thought necessary to finish the distilla- 
tion in shell stills. These stills were 
liberally supplied with steam to prevent 
overheating of the bottom sheets, and 
at high oil temperatures it was neces- 
sary tO exercise great care and con- 
siderable skill in operation to prevent 
burning the oil. 

In fact the operation, at temperatures 
sufficiently high for the production of * 
lubricating stock, for instance, was so 
delicate, and required so much skill, that 
refiners generally hesitated to change 
from well established methods which 
they knew by experience would produce 
the desired result. 


Some Burning Unavoidable 

Even when using large quantities ot 
steam in shell stills and the best of care 
in operation, a certain amount of burn- 
ing of the oil was unavoidable, and the 
cost of fuel, burned under the stills and 
for production of the steam required, 
was high. 

The problem of heating oil to the high 
temperatures necessary for the recovery 
of the heavier and higher boiling point 
products is evidently that of applying 
heat in such a way that only the neces 
sary amount will be supplied at the re- 
quired temperature. 

If these requirements are but slightly 
exceeded, particularly at high tempera- 
tures, overheating and burning of the 
oil will result. As the heat required is 
first produced in a furnace and trans- 
mitted to the oil through the metal wall 
of a vessel containing the oil, it is neces- 
sary to control the temperature of the 
wall of this container, 

This can only be done when the oil 
is swept over the surface at a rate of 
speed ‘high enough to absorb heat from 
the wall as fast as it is supplied by the 
furnace. If the oil absorbs heat at a 
lower rate, the temperature of the metal 
wall will rise sufficiently to burn any oil 
in contact with it. 

Difficulty in Shell Still 

Is is obviously difficult to circulate 
or agitate the large volume of oil con- 
tained in a shell still at a rate sufficient 
to absorb the heat as fast as it is sup- 
plied to the shell, and also to maintain 
a uniform temperature throughout the 
mass. 

It is this essential requirement of 
proper heating that the tube still ful- 
fills in the greatest degree. The oil 
under treatment is split up into small 
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streams and is positively circulated 
through the tubes by a pump at a high 
rate of speed. 


The heat of the furnace is distributed 
among all of the tubes so that every 
stream receives some heat. The tubes 
nearest the furnace are, of course, the 
hottest, but the oil to be heated should 
enter the tube still where the tubes are 
coolest, near the flue, and flow towards 
the hottest tubes. 


In this way the oil will be slowly 
heated at first, but as it rises in temper- 
ature the heat will be applied more and 
more rapidly and at maximum speed just 
before the oil leaves the tube still. As 
the oil leaving the tube still is immedi- 
ately expanded in a vapor separating 
chamber and the vapor removed—a cool- 
ing operation—the oil is only at the 
maximum temperature momentarily. 


Splitting up the Vapors 


This can be done in a number of ways, 
but probably the best so far developed 
is a combined vapor separator and frac- 

*tionating column equipped with bubble 
trays, well known as an effective means 
of separating a mixture into its different 
boiling point components. 


A combined tube still and fractionating 
column will produce boiling point frac- 
tions with but one application of heat. 
None of the products produced by this 
combination require re-running, except 
wax-bearing distillates which must be 
re-run following the pressing or centri- 
fuging operation. 


It is true that if a mixture of different 
boiling point liquids is to be split up into 
various boiling point fractions, a series 
of redistillations must be carried out. 
This, even today, is practiced in many 
refineries, involving the heating up and 
cooling off of some products many times. 
The expenditure for fuel is enormous. 


The fractionating column is practically 
a series of stills arranged one above the 
other, the reflux or over-flow material 
from the trap above acting as the con- 
densing medium, but by actual con- 
tact instead of through intervening heat- 
ing surface as in most heat exchangers 
or condensers. 

Further, in the fractionating column the 
re-distillation is accomplished in one 
piece of equipment, with but one ap- 
plication of heat, and continuously. 

This combination of tube still and 
column, together with heat exchangers, 
condensers and pumps, results in a com- 
plete distilling unit having many at- 
tractive features among others— 

It reduces the danger of fire. 

It is flexible and can be used for any 
disillation process. 

It is continuous in operation. 

It is easily controllable both as to ca- 
pacity and temperature. 

It is possible to go to high tempera- 
tures without burning, and thus re- 
cover maximum products overhead. 

It is economical in fuel. 

It is economical in steam. 

[It is economical in space occupied. 

It is economical in first cost. 
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Several Phases of Core Drilling 
Discussed by Authorities 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22 

UE notice was given by the. petro- 

leum division of the A. I. M. E. 

this week to exploratory methods in oil 

field finding. In a symposium on pro- 

duction held on Monday four papers 
were heard on core drilling. 

A general review and description of 
the operation of diamond drills was 
read by P. W. Donivan of the E. J. 
Longyear Co., Minneapolis, prepared in 
collaboration with R. D. Longyear, 
president of the company. 

J. E. Elliott, Los Angeles, contributed 
a paper on the Elliott core drills, with 
special emphasis on the Alco core drill 
made by the company which Mr. Elliott 
heads. This type is widely used in 
California and is rapidly being intro- 
duced into the Mid-Continent and the 
Southwest. 


An amazing amount of material is 
sometimes cored. Said Mr. Elliott: 

“The Elliott Alco core drill success- 
fully cored E. J. Miley’s Athens No. 6 
oil well (world’s deepest producer) at 
intervals from 4526 to 7591 feet, alter- 
nating in runs with a Hughes rock bit. 
One hundred and fifty-four runs with the 
core drill cored a total of 1067 feet and 
recovered 740 feet of core. It should 
be realized that this work was done in 
hard rock. In the softer formations 
encountered at shallower depths, sev- 
eral drills have made five runs of 20 
feet each without being resharpened and 
recovered 100 per cent of the core. . 
So far as we know the record is held 
by the same type of drill while working 
for the Universal Oil Co. at Lost Hills, 
when it cut 180 feet of hole without 
being resharpened and extracted 144 
feet.” 

Tells of Basket Cores 


E. Call Brown, of the California Pe- 
troleum Corp., Los Angeles, contributed 
a paper on basket core barrels, probably 
the shortest paper ever published by 
the A. I. M. E. Basket cores, still widely 
used in some parts of the country, 
probably are not subject to a great deal 
of explanation, as the tendency is to 
abandon their use altogether. Mr. 
Brown set forth a few of the advant- 
ages of the basket core, one of them 
being that it can be made of scrap cas- 
ing by anyone in the field. He said that 
there is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment in types of core barrels now gen- 
erally used. 

John G. Bartram, Casper, Wyo., di- 
vision geologist for the Midwest Re- 
fining Co. and John H. Wilson, Denver, 
subsurface geologist for the Midwest, 
contributed a paper on the use of core 
drilling in geological exploration. On 
the phases of most interest to the op- 
erator, rather than to the geologist, 
they said: 

Geological explorations by oil compan- 
ies, state and federal surveys, and pri- 





vate consulting geologists, resulted in 
the mapping of the greater part of the 
structures to be found in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Most of the promis- 
ing structures have been drilled and few 
remain that are generally regarded as 
favorable for the accumulation of oil 
and gas. Undoubtedly, a few structures, 
some of which may produce, exist be- 
neath Tertiary overlaps and more re- 
cent gravel terraces and_ soil-covered 
areas. The finding and investigation of 
these structures must be done by core 
drilling or by geophysical methods. 


“A consideration of the area of oil- 
producing land compared with the total 
area of the region will show the folly 
of systematic core drilling of covered 
areas in the hope of picking up struc- 
tures that will produce oil and gas. 


Operating Data 

“Local operating conditions are ma 
terially different from those of other 
oil fields. The Midwest Refining Co. is 
employing two Longyear 2N Fordson- 
driven diamond drills. The Gypsy Oil 
Co. is using a Sullivan CN Fordson- 
driven drill, and the Interior Exploration 
Co, recently purchased one of the same 
type. The Continental Oil Co. con- 
tracted for some structure testing with 
the Sullivan Machinery Co., on which 
contract a steam-driven drill was used. 
Core drills, other than diamond drills, 
have been used to a limited extent but 
have not come into general favor. 


“In the Rocky Mountain region water 
is often scarce and must be hauled for 
considerable distances. Therefore gaso- 
line or kerosene engines are preferable 
to steam power for driving the drill, as 
the latter requires transportation oi 
boilers and bulky fuel, and time must be 
spent in moving, setting up, and getting 
up steam. The gas-driven drills of the 
Midwest Refining Co. were in practical- 
ly uninterrupted operation last winter. 

“Cretaceous shales and sands, in which 
most of the drilling has been done, 
“wash” badly and double-tube core bar 
rels taking 1t4-in. core have been found 
advisable. 


“Costs have varied from extremes of 
$1.25 to $6.00 per foot, but are now run 
ning approximately $2.75 per foot on the 
average structure. This is in excess of 
some core drilling costs in the Mid-Con 
tinent fields but long distances between 
operations, the building and mainten- 
ance of camps, long hauls for fuel, water 
and other supplies, and adverse weather 
conditions naturally increase costs. 

A graduate geologist is in charge oi 
each drill. He is responsible for effi 
cient operation and the solution of the 
geological problems connected with the 
work, He must correlate the cores, al- 
though his correlations are checked by 
other company geologists before they 
are accepted as nnal.” 
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Liquid Sulphur Dioxide Treating Process 
seful For Many Products 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17 

HE results obtained by refiners by 

the use of the sulphur dioxide 

treating process as a substitute for 

the older method of treating with sul- 

phuric acid, shows that this process is 

of very great advantage in refining crude 

oil distillates whatever their origin may 

be and it seems destined to become a 

very valuable element in the oil indus- 
try. 

The Edeleanu process is suitable for 
the treatment of a variety of distillates 
to make various products. The main 
features of the process are: 

1. The process permits of the extrac- 
tion of the very best products from low 
grade crude oils. 

2. There is practically no loss of raw 
materials or chemicals used in the re- 
fining operation, The sulphur dioxide 
is easily recovered. 

3. This process leaves no waste as 
the by-products obtained find ready use 
in industry and commerce. 


The illuminating power of 


By Dr. L. Edeleanu 


Roumanian Chemist, Inventor of Process 


The process of Dr. Edeleanu consists 
in the treatment of the oils with liquid 
sulphurous acid (sulphur dioxide), and 
is based on the fact that the liquid sul- 
phurous acid acts as a solvent agent, 
extracting from the oils heavy hydro- 
carbons, asphaltic and sulphur bearing 
materials, these having a deleterious ef- 
fect upon the commercial and industrial 
value of the finished products. 

In the following the advantages of the 
process are specified with regard to the 
various distillates obtained from crude 
oils. 

Treating Kerosene Distillate 

Treating of the distillates with liquid 
sulphur dioxide frees them, as is well 
known, of the aromatic hydrocarbons. 
In this way an “extract” is obtained 
which consists mainly of aromatics, 
whilst the distillate from which they 
were extracted, the SOo “Raffinade,” 
represents a kerosene with good burn- 
ing qualities equal to the best “water- 
white” kerosene. 


TA BLE NO ol 


Recent tests have further shown that 
it is possible to obtain even from a dis- 
tillate of very low grade properties, and 
containing a high percentage of sulphur, 
a kerosene of quite exceptional qualities 
by subsequently treating the “Raffinade” 
with a very small quantity of sulphuric 
acid. 

This kerosene burns with a steady il- 
luminating power for 18 or more hours. 
The lamp chimney does not even show 
a trace of soot deposit. Kerosene thus 
obtained is of the highest quality. See 
tables 1 and 2 herewith. 

The refined kerosene described is now 
being manufactured on the Pacific coast 
by means of the Edeleanu process from 
California distillates, where commercial 
plants are already in operation. Sub- 
stantial extension of these plants is being 
considered. 

The possible uses of the “extract” 
have also been studied. Up to recently 
the “extract” has been considered only 
as a fuel oil or Diesel engine oil. It has 


cils obtained by the ordinary refining method and by the Edeleanu-Process. 









































































































































Illuminating power Average 
Origin Refining Specific] Degrees Photo-setric measurements at each hour or SMOKETEST 
Process Gravity Baumé . commtea 
in international candies 8 hours 
ie) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Original Distillate 0,820 40.73 
Bustenarl Ordinary Process 0,8195 | 40,83 8.0 7,9 7,9 8,0 7,9 7,9 7,9 7,4 7,4 7.8 Rad 
SO, process 0,8028 | 44,39 15-3148 14,7 14,7 14,7 1494 14,2 15,9 15,8 14,5 Gooa 
Original Distillete 0,8125 42,50 ; 
Campina Ordinary Process 0,812 42,41 11,5 11,2 11,2 11,0 11,0 11,0 11,0 11,0 11.0 11,1 Unsatisfactory 
SO,process 0,797 45,66 17.4 17,2 (7,0 17,0 17,0 16,5 15,9 15,9 15,9 16,6 Good 
Original Distillate 0,8195 40,83 
Tintea Ordinary Process 0,819 40,94 10,4 10,0 93 93 9¢3_9e3_993__ 91 9 9,5 Pad 
SO,process 0,809 43,05 14,7 14,7 €4,7 14,7 14,7 14,7 14,7 14,7 14,7 14,7 Good 
Original Distillate| 0,6005 | 44,89 é 
Argentine O11 |Ordinary Process 0,800 45,00 14,9 13,2 10,2 9,1 8,2 7,0 6.4 5,6 48 8.8 Bad 
SO,process 0,792 46,77 17,0 16,4 15,9 15,2 14,9 14,5 15,5 15,0 ide? 14,8 Good 
Original Distillate 0,811 42,63 : 
Egyptian O11 | Ordinary Process 0,810 42,84 12,2 12,0 tt,7 11,3 11,1 10,9 10,7 10,7 10,4 11,2 Unsatisfactory 
SO,process 0,797 45,66 [| 17,2 16.6 (6,3 16,3 15,9 15,9 15,9 15,4 15,0 6,1 Good 
Original Distillate 0.811 42,63 
Cali forpien ordinary Process 0,810 42,84 10,4 10,1 9.9 9:5 9.3 91 9,0 9,0 9.0 9,5 Bad 
S$O,process 0,798 45,44 16,5 15,9 5.4 15,0 14,7 14,4 14,2 14,2 14.0 14,9 Good 
Original Distillate 0,818 41,1 
Peru Oil Ordinary Process 0,817 41,36 12,4 11,9 11,5 11,0 10,7 10,4 10,2 9.9 9,9 10,9 Unsatisfactory 
; $O,process 0,807 43,48 | 18,9 15,3 15,1 15,1 15,0 15,0 14,7 14,0 13,4 14,8 Good 
Mexican 011 
mixture of Original Distillate 0,805 44,35 
ordinary and | Ordinary Process 0.8025 44,45 13.1 12,9 ‘12,5 12,2 11,7 10,9 10,4 10,4 10,2 11,6 Unsatisfactory 
cracked So,process 0,793 46,54 | 17,0 16,7 16.4 15,8 15,5 14,7 15,9 15,4 15,2 is, Good 
distillate ‘ 2 
- Original Distillate; 0,8205 | 40,62 | 
tee seeeee Ordinary Process 0,820 40,73 BURNS IN NO LAMP. panes 
$0,process 0,799 45,22 14,7 14.5 25.9 15,9 15.4 13,2 13,1 13,8 Good 
oe Origina. Distillate 0,800 45,00 
a A . Ordinary Process 0,800 45,00 14,0 13,4 15,3 13.1 15,0 12,5 12,4 13,1 Unsatisfactory 
atate | so.process 0.785 48,34 17,9 17,9 {17.5 17.5 16,8 16,5 16,0 i7,1 Good 
Qualities of 1lluminating O17 brend sold on the market. 
Pennsylvania 0,792 46,77 15,9 15,7 15,3 15,0 14,3 14,2 12,9 11,2 11,0 14,0 Good 
¥. W. 
Pennsylvania 0,799 45.22 14,2 13,5 \25.2 13,1 12,4 12,2 11,3 10,8 10.2 12,3 Good 











*This test was made on « German 


without producing smoke-If the flame is adjusted according to the regulati 


almost no change in the illuminating power from the 
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beeinning to the end. 












Kosmos burner with a 7/10-inch wick.The flame in the photometric measurements wis raised te the highest point where » flame was still obtainable 
ons of the standard test used in the United States in a hinge burner,the treated oile will show 
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been found, however, that, when re- 
distilled, the fraction with an endpoint 
of 428 degrees F. forming 35 to 50 per 
cent of the “extract,” will, if blended 
with gasoline, improve the quality of 
the latter. This fraction of the extract 
corresponds in its burning qualities with 
the homologues of benzene (benzol) and 
acts as an antiknock medium, besides in- 
creasing the motor power of the gaso- 
line. 
A High Value Product 
Therefore, about half of the extract 
is not only not going to waste, but act- 
ually gives a product which is more valu- 
able than kerosene and can be sold at the 
price of gasoline. The fact that the pro- 
cess converts a part of the kerosene dis- 
tillates into a motor fuel consisting of 
hydrocarbons similar in character to 
benzol increases its value considerably 
especially for the United States where 
benzol or similar hydrocarbons are not 
produced in sufficient quantities. 
California and Rumanian oils, if treat- 
ed by the process, furnish roughly 25 
per cent “extracts,” half of which, or 
about 12 per cent, can be used for blend- 
ing gasoline. Assuming for Californian 
oil a plant with a daily capacity of 3750 
barrels, 1,125,000 barrels of kerosene dis- 
tillate could be treated per annum, pro- 
ducing 277,000 barrels of “extract” half 
of which, about 138,500 barrels could 
be used for improving gasoline. As an 
addition of 15 per cent of “extract” is 
sufficient to improve the auality of U. 
S. Motor gasoline, about 900,000 barrels 
of gasoline could be blended with the 
138,500 barrels of ‘extract’? mentioned 
above to produce anti-knock motor fuel. 
Similar results are obtained from the 
very low grade kerosene distillate of 
Venezuela, which yields about 22 per 
cent “extract,” half of which may be 
used for blending gasoline. The refined 
kerosene resulting from the treatment of 
Venezuelan oil by liquid sulphur dioxide 
has very good burning qualities. It has 
an illuminating value of 15 candle power; 
percentage of sulphur is reduced to 0.03 
so that the kerosene corresponds in qual- 
ity with the best on the market. 


Good For Rubber Solvent 


The fraction of the “extract” up to 
392 F. on account of the contents of 
aromatics, is a proper solvent for rub- 
ber and may be used with advantage as 
a solvent medium like white spirit or as 
a turpentine substitute. The properties 
of this fraction are shown in Table No. 
3 in comparison with the properties of 
fractions obtained by direct distillation 
from crude oil. 

The cost of treatment by the Edeleanu 
process amounts to $0.95 (maximum) 
per metric ton (74 barrels) of distil- 
late treated in a plant of 3750 barrels 
daily capacity. This includes a writing- 
off of 10% on the installation and all 
operation costs including materials. In 
respect to these operating costs it is 
necessary to consider that by using a 
part of the ‘ 
one obtains a by-product of a consider- 
ably higher value than the raw material 
treated and even of higher value than 
kerosene. 


‘extract’ as described above, 
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This increase in value is so substan- Bearing this in mind, we are bound 
tial that it not only covers cost of opera- to arrive at the conclusion that it must 
tion but even provides a surplus. The be advantageous to treat gas oils, which 
residue of the extract which cannot be are rich in carbon, asphaltum and sul- 
used as gasoline blend, has at least the phur compounds, by the Edeleanu pro- 
value of fuel or gas oil. cess before they are cracked and tests 

Treating Gas Oil have proved this to be the case. 


The “extract” obtained by treating 
gas oil with liquid sulphur dioxide can 
be used as gas or fuel oil and is of near- 
ly the same value as the original gas 


Up to recently the Edeleanu process 
has not been used for the improvement 
of gas oil. Conditions, however, have 
fundamentally changed since gas oil was 


introduced as a raw material for ob- Ol. 
taining gasoline. It has been found that The “raffinade,” on the other hand, 
in cracking heavy oils the result is the being cracked, gives a better yield of 
more satisfactory the less the raw ma-_ gasoline and the gasoline contains a 
terial contains matters rich in carbon, greater proportion of low boiling hydro- 
asphaltum and sulphur compounds. carbons. 

Table No. 2 


Sulphur content of several Mexican and other oils before and after the 
treatment by the EDELEANU Process. 


Percentage of Sulphur 


After After treat- 
treatment ment by the 
Weight of the Weight of the by the Edeleanu 
Origin original oil oil treated by Original Edeleznu Processend 
of the oil Edeleanu Process oil Process subsequent 


treatment with 
14—2Q% of sul- 





sp. gr. °Be sp. gr. °Be. phuric acid 
Mexican Oil No. 1 ja w.les wo Mee 50.88 0.763 53.49 0.25 0.07 0.01 
Mexican Oil No. 2 , .. 0.790 47.22 0.7775 50.07 0.46 0.17 0.04 
Shale-oil illuminating oil 
fraction . 6, 7e7 45. 66 0.781 49.26 0.27 0.08 Se 
Persian Oil . 0.795 46.10 0.781 49.26 0.14 0.08 0.06 
Texas Oil. ee eee 0.827 39.29 0.826 39.49 0.12 0.04 0.015 
Several f 0.815 41.78 0.799 45.22 1.12 0.31 0.04 
distillates | 0.812 42.41 0.796 45.88 0.94 0.24 0.08 
from 4 0.807 43.48 0.790 47.22 0.82 0.23 0.10 
Mexican oils 0.818 41.15 0.793 46.54 1.14 0.14 0.034 
Table No. 3 


White Spirit White Spirit Fraction of the Fraction of the 
knowninEurope obtained by extract upto extract up to 








underthe name distillation 260°C 
“Sangajol’, of Rumanian 
obtained by di- Crude. 
rect distillation. 
Color water-white water-white water-white water-white 
Flash Pensky Martens 
closed cup 20.5°C 27.5°C 24.5°C 24°C 
Drying Quality One drop will leave no fatty stain by evaporation on resin free 
paper after exposure for 30 minutes. 
Distillation in Engler Flash...... Volume % 
Up to 130°C* : 1.0 ree sherds re 
Up to 140°C 44.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 
Up to 150°C , 79.0 26.5 30.8 36.0 
Up to 160°C 93.0 52.5 57.5 63.5 
Up to 170°C 97.5 68.5 74.0 59.5 
Up to 180°C 98.0 79.5 86.0 90.5 
Up to 190°C 99.5 86.5 92.0 96.0 
Up to 200°C bs 90.5 95.9 98.0 


*The results are adjusted to half percent. 





Table No. 4 


Results obtained by comparative treatment with aluminium chloride of crude 
gas oil and of gas oil previousiy refined with sulphur dioxide. 





Sample treated Properties of Products obtained by Al. Chl. treatment: 
crude sample Crude gasoline Gasoline obtained ty rerunning of 
distillate the crude gasoline distillates 
Distill. Gravity of 
range Vol. % Vol. % Vol. % gasoline 


Distill. up to up to up to 
Gravity between Vol.% Gravity 212°F 302°F 428°F 428°F 





1) Crude gas oil of 


; California .. 30.2 Be 94% 527-670°F 73.4 45 Be 10.3 14.3 28.7 55.2 Be 
. mane = 37.3 Be 94% 527-670°F 79.6 62.6 Be 29.7 44.9 61.5 63.6 Be 
3) Crude —e 22.0 Be 74% 572-670°F 49.7 50.6 Be 25.2 49.2 83.2 52.5 Be 
wv filewechs ... 25.6 Be 74% 572-670°F 69.0 55.1 Be 30 60.5 90.2 56.4 Be 
" or Bhenania ’ 28.0 Be 99% 572-670°F 63 49.2 Be 18.8 46 78.2 51.1 Be 
is manta .... 33.9 Be 99% 572-670 °F 81 57.1 Be $2.2 61.5 88.7 58.2 Be 
California. . 30.2 Be 94% 527-670°F 66.0 52 Be 21.0 43.2 65.4 57.2 Be 
” wT Cate 37.3 Be 94% 527-670°F 90.3 69.5 Be 43.1 76.4 95.2 67 ~=Be 


With samples No. 1-6 the experiments were made in glass flask. 

With samples No. 7-8 the experiments were made in an iron container with stirring device. 

Tne apparent discrepancies in the results of No. 1 and 2 and No. 7 and 8, although the experiments 
being made with the same distillates, are due to the fact that the distillation has been made under different 
conditions and carried on up to different temperatures. 
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Table No. 5 


Results obtained by comparative treatment of crude White Oil Distillate 
from California, with the usual Sulphuric Acid Process and the 
EDELEANU Process 


100 parts of crude distillate gravity Be. 
17.08, treated with the ordinary process 
with sulphuric acid 


Yield: 


37.8 parts finished medicinal oil gravity 
26.78 


7 sludge acid ) 
5.2 neutralizing } loss 
and washing 


Consumption of chemicals: 
2% sulphuric acid (66 Be.) 


100 parts of crude distillate gravity Be. 
17.08, treated with the EDELE ANU 
process (200 parts sulphur dioxide in 
counterflow) 

Yield: 
$7.6 parts finished medicinal oil gravity 
27.13 

42 parts Extract to be used as lubricant 

sludge acid )} 


neutralizing > loss 
and washing } 


16.7 


I~ 


“« 


Consumption of chemicals: 
1.2% sulphuric acid (66 Be.) 
3 fuming sulphuric acid (20% SOs) 














100% fuming sulphuric acid (20% SOs) 2% 
0.3% caustic soda 0.3% caustic soda 
3. &% alcohol 3 &% alcohol 
1 % sulphur dioxide 
(the maximum loss by recovering the 
sulphur ¢ dixoide) 
Table No. 6 


Results obtained by the comparative treatment of Crude Transformer Oil 

Distillates with the usual Sulphuric Acid Process and the EDELEANU Pro- 

cess, with a view to obtain transformer oil which stands the Michie Test 
(sludge test). 


Distillate—Gravity 29 Be. 


100 parts of distillate treated with sulphuric 
acid (66 Be.) and fuming sulphuric acid 
(20% SOs) 


Yield: 
59.2 parts finished transformer oil standing the 


Michie Test 


parts sludge acid) 


parts neutralizing loss 
and washing } 


oro 


al 


Consumption of chemicals: 
17 parts sulphur. acid (66 Be.)* 
80 parts fuming sulph. acid (20% SOs) 
0.5 parts caustic soda 
3.2 parts alcohol 


100 parts of distillate treated with sulphur 
dioxide (4x100% SOz at 10°C) correspond 
ing toatreatment in counterfiow with 


150% SO2 
Yield: 
64.2 parts finished transformer oil standing the 
Michie Test 
20.0 parts Extract (to be used as lubricant) 
.2 parts sludge acid 
5.6 parts neutralizing } loss 
and washing 
Consumption of chemicals: 
18.6 parts sulphur. acid (66 Be.) 
16.0 parts fuming sulph. acid (20% SOs) 
0.4 parts caustic soda 
3.5 perts alcohol 
0.8 parts sulphuric dioxide 


(the maximum loss by recovering the 
sulphur dioxide) 


*In the treatment with the sulphuric acid process the figures for sulphuric acid represented the minimum 
quantity of sulphuric acid which is necessary for obtaining a transformer oil, giving by the Michie Test 0.1% 


sludge. 


There is very much less carbon de- 
posit, and the original distillate being 
free of sulphur compounds by prelim- 
inary treatment with liquid SOx, the 
corrosion of cracking plant equipment 
will be minimized. If the conversion of 
gas oil into gasoline is effected by cataly- 
tic action, as for instance by means of 
aluminium chloride, the advantages of 
using a gas oil preliminarily treated with 
SOg are striking. 


A series of laboratory tests have been 
carried out which show that if gas oil 
previously treated by SOs be cracked 
‘atalytically under certain conditions, it 
gives a yield of gasoline distillate very 
much higher than is obtained from un- 
treated gas oil and further that this 
gasoline contains about twice the amount 

light hydrocarbons, 


According to the original composition 
f gas oil the yield of the gasoline distil- 
ite varies between 50-95 per cent of 
he treated gas-oil. But for all gas oils 
reated, the preliminary treatment by 
SOs will produce an equally higher per- 

ntage of gasoline. For illustration 

examples are given in Table No. 4. 

(Dr. Edeleanu explains that the su- 
erior yield of gasoline and the higher 

ility of gasoline produced by catalytic 


acking of Zas oil treated with SO, is 
ie at least in part to the removal by 
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the SO. treatment of the substances 
w hich reduce the reactivity of the cata- 
lyst. “poison” it and so shorten its use- 
ful life—Editor.) 


Lubricating Oils 


The chief point to be noted here is 
that the process offers great advantages 
in all cases where oils of a superior 
quality are required, such as transformer 
oils, turbine oils and white oils for 
technical as well as for medicinal pur- 
poses. The refining processes which 
are being used today for manufacturing 
these oils eliminate all aromatic hydro- 
carbons, asphaltic and Resinous_ sub- 
stances contained in the raw material 
by means of considerable quantities of 
sulphuric acid, and in some cases of great 
quantities of fuming acid. 


The amount of sulphuric and fuming 
acid used varies according to the raw 
material treated, but in some cases, as 
by white oils, is as much as 100 per cent; 
on the other hand, the loss in the original 
material of the same oil is sometimes as 
high as 70 per cent. By the Edeleanu 
process the hydrocarbons which are des- 
troyed by the the acid treatment, can 
be extracted from the raw material. The 
”extract” thus obtained may be used 
and sold as a lubricating oil of second 
quality, especially after subsequent, very 
light treatment with sulphuric acid. 





Those parts of the raw material which 
have not been extracted by SOe are now 
eliminated according to the process by 
treating the “raffinade” with sulphuric 
acid, the important difference being that 
less acid is needed than in the old pro- 
cess. In some cases it is not necessary 
to treat with acid at all, the usual neu- 
tralizing and washing with water being 
sufficient. Compared with the old 
methods of manufacturing special lubri- 
cating oils, the saving in acid is so great 
that in most cases, even if there is only 
a moderate sized plant, the cost of the 
plant can be written off in one year. 

Treatment with SOs permits of ob- 
taining transformer oils standing the 
Michie test (sludge test) from very low 
grade distillates, as those from Vene- 
zuela, California, Mexico, etc., and of a 
very high stability satisfying all possible 
requirements. 

In the accompanying Table 5 and 6 
are shown the relative yield and con- 
sumption of chemicals by using the old 
and new processes. 

The Edeleanu process has been adopt- 
ed by the following companies: 

Royal Dutch Shell, 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 

Standard Oil Co. of California, 

Standard Development Co., 

Associated Oil Co., 

Union Oil Co., 

Deutsche Erdoel- Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin. 


Nicholas, Shaw to Address 
New England Jobbers 


BOSTON, Feb. 23.—An announce- 
ment of the second annual convention 
and frolic of the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association of New England, to be held 
on March 10 and 11 at the American 
House, Boston, has recently been mailed 
to members by P. A. Brewer, chairman 
of the convention committee. 

The principal speaker will be L. V. 
Nicholas, president of the National Pe- 
troleum Marketers Association, Chicago, 
whose topic will be “Looking Forward.’ 
Another important speaker will be Ray- 
mond Shaw, advertising director of the 
same association. Mr. Shaw’s address 
will include a stereopticon review of 
past, present and future national adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Among the other more important sub- 
jects which will be discussed by prom- 
inent oil men are state gasoline taxes, 
carbon monoxide gas, the future source 
of gasoline supply, development of fill- 
ing station, and domestic fuel oil and 
oil burners in the home. Other topics 
will be discussed and an exhibition and 
lecture with moving picture views of 
refinery operations will be on the pro- 
gram. 

An exhibition of marketing equipment 
will be a feature of the meeting. The 
musical program includes the American 
House orchestra and a marimba band. 
A vauderville show will be staged after 
the banquet on March 11. Luncheons 
will be ‘held both days at 12:30 p.m. 
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Refining Section of A. 1. M. E. Gives 


Refiners National Forum 


By Paul Truesdell 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17 


PERMANENT forum where refinery technologists and operat- 
ing men of the whole country can meet at least once a year to 
shed the light of their own experience on operating problems 
and discuss together the advancement of the art, was assured by the 
success which attended the first meeting of the refining section of the 
petroleum division of the Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engin- 
eers, held here Feb. 15 and 16 in connection with the annual general 


meeting of the institute. 


The organization of the refining section represents a broadening 
of the scope of the petroleum division of the institute which hereto- 
fore has concerned itself entirely with the geological and producing 


phases of the industry. 


The petroleum division of the institute for 


several years has been growing in numbers and in importance. 

The addition of a section dealing with the refining branch of the 
industry is the idea of F. Julius Fohs, chairman, and other officers of 
the petroleum division, their intention undoubtedly being to make the 
petroleum division as broadly representative as possible of all branches 


of the oil industry. 


At the election of officers which was one cf the 


proceedings of the institute meeting, a vice chairman of the petroleum 
division to have charge of the activities of the refining section was 
provided for and C. H. Osmond, for many years associated with the 
Atlantic Refining Co. and now a refinery consulting engineer, was 


elected to that office. 


Mr. Osmond is well known through- 
out the refining industry. 


A National Meeting Ground 


While both the Western Petroleum 
Refiners Association and the National 
Petroleum Association, which latter is 
composed mostly of the western Penn- 
sylvania refiners, ‘hold annual meetings 
which are valuable for the opportunities 
given refiners of getting together and 
listening to the experiences of others in 
meeting the problems that confront.them 
every day, it is felt by some that these 
meetings are largely local in character 

d that the refining section of the in- 
stitute will furnish a broader and more 
general platform on which the refiners 
from all sections of the country will be 
able to get together. 


While the papers and discussions pre- 
sented at the first meeting were rather 
general in character for the most part, 
they gave a good idea of the advance- 
ment that has been made in the refin- 
ing art during the past few years, show- 
ed plainly the most urgent problems 
now pressing upon the refinery operat- 
ing men for solution and gave a glimpse 
as to what the important developments 
of the immediate future are likely to 
be. 

The papers and discussions divided 
themselves into three predominant sub- 
jects; cracking, both from the practical 
operating standpoint and from the eco- 
nomic side; improvements in straight 
distillation methods; and treating of 


cracked distillates. The principal thought 
44 


back both of the cracking and treating 
discussions was the development of the 
greatest possible yield of anti-kmock 
motor fuel which has become a subject 
of increasing interest to the oil indus- 
try. 

Roland B. Day, consulting engineer 
of New York, discussed cracking main- 
lv from the economic standpoint, Mr. 
Day estimated that about 35 per cent of 
our present dav gasoline is the product 
of cracking stills and asserted that the 
maximum efficiency of refineries will be 
reached when the percentage of crack- 
ed gasoline reaches 62 per cent. 


He does not expect, however, to see 
this accomplished very rapidly because 
of the restrictions it would impose on the 
use of gas and fuel oil. Arthur Knapp, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, discussing “The Economic In- 
cidence of Cracking” from the stand- 
point of a large gas oil user, assert- 
ed the belief that it will be a long time 
before the increasing cracking operations 
of refiners will measurably reduce the 
available supply of fuel and gas oil be- 
cause of the fact that the refiner can 
find a ready and usually profitable mar- 
ket for these materials without going 
to the added expense of cracking them. 


Thinks Gas Oil Supply Assured 


He believed that for a long time to 
come, the preferred uses of fuel and gas 
oil, such as in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial gas and for the operation of Diesel 
engines will put it in position to com- 





pete successfully with the automotive 
engine for its potential gasoline content. 
Mr. Knapp did not mention the increas- 
ing use of Diesel-electric locomotives 
on the railroads but there are many 
who think that the development of this 
engine is going to reach exceedingly 
large proportions in the immediate fu- 
ture with its consequent increasing de- 
mand for gas oil or a similar fuel. “The 
Economic Incidence of Cracking” was 
a joint paper by Mr. Day, Mr. Knapp 
and Benjamin T. Brooks, consulting 
engineer. 


Mr. Brooks called attention to the re- 
versal of opinion that has come in the 
past few years regarding the presence 
of olefins and unsaturated hydrocarbons 
generally in cracked motor fuel. He 
pointed out that in one of the earliest 
applications for patent on cracking, the 
production of a saturated gasoline was 
pointed out as a virtue and the patent 
was issued partly on the proposition 
that the method of cracking sought to 
be patented produced a paraffin product. 


“However, we know now that this 
claim was not true at all,” said Mr. 
Brooks, “and it was a good thing for 
that man’s company that it was not.” 
Mr. Brooks went on to discuss the com- 
paratively recent discovery that some 
of the most valuable constituents in 
cracked gasoline, from the important 
standpoint of anti-knock value, are these 
same despised and misunderstood un- 
saturated compounds. 

Charles L. Parmelee, consulting en- 
gineer of New York, discussed crack- 
ing chiefly from an operating standpoint, 
in a paper, “Character of and Princi- 
ples Involved in Cracking.” He traced 
the development of the cracking art 
from its beginning, giving the problems 
that have been overcome and the prob- 
lems still to be faced. He stated that 
there are 26 cracking processes in act- 
ual commercial use and 28 others be- 
ing tried out experimentally. 

The statement that such a large num- 
ber are being commercially used was a 
surprise to most of his hearers and Mr. 
Parmelee later declined to name all the 
processes referred to, stating that his 
information had come to him in a con- 
fidential way and that he was obligated 
not to divulge it. 


Warns of Patent Situation 


One of the important parts of his 
paper was his statement on the patent 
situation existing in the cracking art. 
He stated that there are some 2500 is- 
sued patents and applications purporting 
to cover various phases of cracking, that 
there are some 15 suits pending in the 
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courts and yet not one of the patents 
has ever been adjudicated. 


In view of this confused and uncer- 
tain situation he warned the technologists 
of the industry in making improvements 
in cracking operations and equipment 
to step warily lest they find themselves 
afoul of some of the multitude of pat- 
ents purporting to cover almost every 
conceivable phase of the art. Mr. Parme- 
lee’s paper is published on another page 
of this issue. 


Walter Miller, manufacturing manager 
of the Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., read two papers, “Basic Changes 
in Refining Processes” and “Economic 
Effect of Basic Changes in Refinery Op- 
eration.” In the first mentioned paper, 
which is published elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. Mil'er stated that the spot- 
light that has been focussed on the de- 
velopment of cracking during the past 
few years has largely placed in shadow 
the remarkable achievements that have 
been made in straight distillation and 
other phases of refinery operation. 

These he gave roughly as improved 
fractional condensation; improved fuel 
economy throvgh heat exchange and 
through the adoption to an increasing 
degree of pipe stills. by the use of can- 
non furnaces, by the preheating of air 
for combustion and through recircula- 
tion of flue gases and through rebuild- 
ing of shell stills to reach more near- 
ly the efficiency of pipe stills by putting 
banks of tubes in the body of the still, 
below the oil level. to act on the prin- 
ciple of the return tubular boiler. 
Among other improvements he named 
contect filtering and continvous acid 
treating and sulfur dioxide treating. 


He also pointed ort some of the prob- 
lems yet to be solved among which 
were a suitable treating method for 
cracked distillate that does not involve 
removing the unsaturated and naphthen- 
ic constituents—the valuable anti-knock 
compounds—from the gasoline. He 
stated that the Grav process of treat- 
ing the distillate with fullers earth in 
the vapor phase, which has been in 
commercial use at three plants for some 
time, seemed to offer the most promis- 
ing solution. 


Along this line, Dr. Walter Cross, 
during the discussion, stated that he has 
developed a method of treating distillate 
in the vapor phase with fullers earth on 
which copper oxide has been deposited, 
from which he hopes for important re- 
sults. Dr. Cross said that this treat- 
ing method would remove the undesir- 
able sulfur compounds from the distil- 
ute as well as the gum forming constit- 
tents, which would be an advance over 
the straight clay treating method in- 
asmuch as with the latter it is in some 
‘ases necessary to give the distillate a 
treatment in the liquid phase with doctor 
lution after it has been through the 
‘lay treating tower. 

New ideas as to the gum forming 
onstituents of gasoline, particularly 
cracked gasoline, came to light in dis- 
cussion. Doubt was thrown on the value 
of present established tests for gum 
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forming content of gasoline by several 
of the technologists, among them be- 
ing Mr. Parmelee, Dr. Delbridge and 
Dr. Gustav Egloff of the Universal Oil 
Products Co. (Dubbs) 

Dr. Stanwood W. Sparrow of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington D. C., 
who read a paper “New Gasolines and 
Anti-Knock Compounds,” told the oil 
men that whatever the gum-testing 





Oil Producer Is New 
A. I. M. E. Officer 





B. O. Mahaffey 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—The oil in- 
dustry is now represented in the official 
family of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers by two 
company executives. The latest to be 
elected a vice-president of the Institute 
—referring to the major organization 
and not the petroleum  division—is 
Birch O. Mahaffey, president of the 
Silurian Oil Co., St. Louis. . The other 
vice-president, elected previous to the 
past week’s meeting, is E. L. DeGolyer. 


Mr. Mahaffey has been in oil produc- 
ing business since 1914 and his election 
to the presidency of the Silurian com- 
pany is a development of recent weeks. 

He was born in Texas in 1877. He 


attended the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point from 1898 to 1901. 


After several years on railroad and 
highway work and land surveying, he 
went to Ann Arbor and completed the 
civil engineering course for the bache- 
lor’s degree at the University of Michi- 
gan, in 1906. Then he took the course 
in the Army Ordnance School of Engi- 
neering at Sandy Hook, in 1909 and 
engaged in army ordnance work until 
1914. 

He has been particularly interested in 
the application of best engineering prin- 
ciples to the development and manage- 
ment of oil properties. 


methods might mean, the presence of 
gum in some gasolines is a sad fact which 
he knows from his own experience with 
airplane engines, He stated that in some 
fuels tested by the Navy aviation branch, 
the formation of gum was such as to 
stick the valves. 


There was little disposition to mini- 
mize the presence of gum in some gaso- 
line but the principal contention was 
that the present method of testing does 
not give an adequate index of the gum 
forming possibilities of the gasoline in 
operation. It was suggested by one 
technologist after the meeting that it 
is likely that the formation of gum in 
operation wil] be found to be a function 
of the carburetor adjustment. His idea 
was that the anti-knock fuels, which 
are mostly cracked fuels, require a great- 
er amount of air for complete com- 
bustion and that the formation of gum 
results from the admission of too little 
air into the cylinders, 


Mr. Miller’s second paper, which will 
be published in a later issue of this pa- 
per, stated that the savings in manufac- 
turing costs being achieved by the re- 
finers through better understanding of 
principles involved and improvement of 
their equipment and operating methods 
to take advantage of these principles, 
are being reflected directly to the auto- 
mobile user in lower prices for fuel and 
lubricating oils. 

Saving Motorist $200.000,000 A Year 

His estimate was that the improve- 
ments already made in refining processes 
are worth at least $200,000,000 a year to 
the American motorists. 

A paper by Dr. Roy Cross describing 
the Cross process was read and Dr. 
Egloff read a paper describing the Dubbs 
process. In this paper Dr. Egloff pre- 
dicted that the time is coming when 
crude oil will be run directly into a 
single unit which will skim, crack and 
fractionate the oil into finished products 
on a once-through pass. 

“Distillation by Pipe Stills” was dis- 
cussed by John Primrose, vice president 
of the Power Specialty Co.; “Fractiona- 
tion” by W. A. Peters Jr., E. B. Bad- 
ger’s Sons Co., Boston; “Wax Separa- 
tion” by Max B. Miller, Max B. Miller 
Co., New York. Mr. Primrose’s paper 
is published in another part of this issue. 
Other papers mentioned will be publish- 
ed in later issues, 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Amer- 
ican Oil Co., Baltimore, has just com- 
pleted the installation of storage tanks 
which will double its storage at this 
branch. This additional equipment will 
take care of increased business on Amo- 
co motor fuel, according to Lee Sonne- 
born, manager of the Washington 
branch. 

Three new filling stations have recent- 
ly been completed and opened for busi- 
ness by the Lord Baltimore Filling Sta- 
tions, subsidiary of the American Oil 
at Washington. The Lord Baltimore 
has purchased four other sites for sta- 
tions, 
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U.S. Fields to Decline, Stocks Will 


Be Drawn Upon, is Estimate 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20 
EMBERS of the petroleum di- 
vision, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, met Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, at 29 West 39th St., in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, home of 
many technical organizations and scene 
of many notable gatherings. The en- 
gineers interested in petroleum assem- 
bled to discuss the present state of the 
oil industry—economics—to hazard opin- 
ion as to what the present year holds 
in store, to discuss advances in the meth- 
ods of producing, transporting and re- 
fining oil. 

Opinions were duly hazarded and 
they amount to this: That the produc- 
tion from fields of the United States 
probably will go on declining; that 
Mexico will decline; that South Ameri- 
can imports into the United States will 
not more than offset what we lose from 
Mexico (1925 basis) and that important 
withdrawals will have to come from 
present stocks to meet the demand, which 
is certain of increase. 


Men were chosen to discuss the sev- 
eral producing sections of the world. 
The selection of speakers was, as is 
usual on this occasion, determined by 
their close familiarity with the topic as- 
signed. The list was a long and im- 
posing one. 

For the production symposium, sneak- 
ers reviewed the history of the fields 
for 1925 and presented the overlook as 
based upon present conditions. Length 
of these papers and their large number 
prevent presentation here of more than 
the “high spots” of each. 

F, Julius Fohs, chairman of the pe- 
troleum division, A. IT. M.E., summariz- 
ed important conclusions of the several 
papers on production and gave this as 
his conception of the outlook: 


Dec'ine Is Foreseen 

1. Likely to increase production (pres- 
ent vear) Gf Coast and Texas out- 
side of Gulf Coast. 

2. Just maintain present 
or decline somewhat: 
Appalachian. 

3. Likelv to decline: Mississippi Val- 
ley, Rocky Mountain, Kansas-Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, 

“It is unlikely,” he 
Gulf Coast and 


production 
California and 


said, “that the 
Texas, outside of the 
Gulf Coast, will more than offset the 
possible decline in California, while in 
the Mississippi Valley and Rocky 
Mountain districts the decline will prob- 
ably continue at a rate of about 10 per 
cent and in Kansas-Oklahoma a much 
greater decline from flush pools may be 


expected: the decline for the year 
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may reach somewhere around 100 million 
barrels.” 

Spokesmen for California were G. C. 
Gester, chief geologist of the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and E. W. Wagy, 
of the same organization. They gave 
briefly the sequence of events which 
made California of prime importance to 
the petrolerm world, 

“During 1923, California produced 263,- 
729.000 barrels of crude petroleum, or 
a daily average of 723,000 barrels. ...... 
Storage and pipe line facilities were 
materially increased and further relief 
was obtained when large quantities of 
petroleum were shipped to the eastern 
coast of the United States. 

“Late in 1923 production began to 
decline and continued to do so in 1924. 
....The daily average production of 
606 300 barrels at the close of the year 
(1924) approximately balanced the total 
crude oil demand, and, while stocks had 
been increasing since early in 1921, the 
rate of increase had slackened consider- 
ably. 

“In 1925, California produced approxi- 
mately 231,000000 barrels of crude oil, 
or a daily average of about 633,000. bar- 





to 3150 feet deep and are completed 
in six or eight weeks. Some have had 
initial productions of 4500 barrels. In- 
glewood added importantly to the ex- 
cess of fuel oil on the Pacific Coast. Oil 
averages 20.2° A.P.I. and averages 11.6 
per cent navy gasoline. 

On Ventura Avenue: Further develop- 
ments promised, as the field is not ful- 
ly defined. Deep production from depths 
of 4000 to 5800 feet. It requires general- 
ly a longer time to complete wells than 


in other southern California ficld:. The 
average crude from the field contains 
about 33 per cent navy gasoline. High 


mark of the field thus far exceeds 30,000 
barrels. 


Long Beach: Producing area extend- 
ed to northwest during 1925. The new 
area is divided into town lots and drill- 
ing now is furious. Some wells in the 
new area have had initial outputs of 
1500 to 20CO barrels; initials in Decem- 
ber were averaging 300 to 400 barrels. 
Most wells are more than 4000 feet deep 
and many of them are finished in two 
months, 

The authors gave a table of California 
production and cohsumption, as follows: 


California Crude Oil Production and Consumption* 
In Barrels of 42 Gallons 


‘Data from, A, P. 4 
Canal Record, Jan. 12, 19°6. 


-«s 91,598,000 


wee aaed. OO 
... 101,564,000 
... 105.668,000 


.-- 231,000.000f 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an 


Total Total 
Domestic Eastern 
Consumption Shipments 
Total Pius Normalt hrough 


Production Shipments Panama Cana! 


104,933,000 
198 §53 090 
190.748,990 
102,854,000 
113,979, 00 


928.888,000 


... 114 709,000 102,068,000 

... 139,671,000 117,060,°00 2,775,000 

.s- 263,778,000 179,975,000 3.213,000 
230,063,060 171.185,°00 5,758,000 


53.2 

15 7 
182,500,000t — 18.748,000t 

d Panama 


;+Normal shipments include Pacific Ocean trade only. 


iistimated. 


TIS .o00 consumption within the dis- 
trict showed a normal increase and shin- 
ments of gasoline through the Panama 
Canal attained record volume. An ex- 
cessive increase in the output of fuel oil 
necessitated some new storage and ma- 
jor pipe lines were completed from the 
San Joaquin Valley and Ventura to 
sorthern California.” 

Fields responsible for the rise in 1925 
field, deep sand 
extension to 


were Inglewood, new 
at Ventura Avenue and 
Long Beach. 

On Inglewood: The proven area in 


July, 1925, was about 780 acres. since 
somewhat increased. Peak production 
was in week ending Aug. 1, average 
daily 110.000 barrels. Now down to 


Wells are 1400 


about 60,000 barrels. 





Production Shut In 

“There was a tendency among op- 
erators throughout the state to shut-in 
production during 1925 rather than to 
produce it and store the oil,” said Messrs. 
Gester and Wagy. ‘‘As the storage situ- 
ation became more acute, shut-in pro- 
duction increased from about 28,000 bar- 
rels daily average in March to about 
63.000 barrels in November, 1925. The 
latter figure represents a potential out- 
put which will be available when con- 
ditions warrant.” 

New deep sands, other than at Ven- 
tura, were not prominent in California’s 
1925 history. In August, the Obispo well 
in the Maricopa Flats region of the Sun- 
set field began flowing about 10,000 bar- 
rels daily from a deep sand at about 4000 
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feet. It sanded up and was eventually 
completed at 3000 barrels daily. It caus- 
ed some excitement but, said the authors, 
final results were not encouraging as 
water soon came in qudntity and the 
fluid from the well has since been bad- 
ly cut. 

Requirements for crude oil in the ter- 
ritory normally supplied by California 
showed a gain of about 7 per cent over 
1924 and averaged about 500,000 bar- 
rels daily. In August the refiners mode 
a high record by averaging runs of 572,- 
300 barrels of crude oil to stills. Stocks 
of residuum fuel hecame a burden and 
prices fell, from $165 per barrel, f.o.b. 
refinery, early in 1925 to $1.04 in the 
latter part of the vear. New markets 
were created for fuel oil as a result and 
in December shipments through the Pan- 
ama Canal reached an average of 49,- 
000 barrels daily 


Light and heavy crude and fuel oil 
added to inventories in California dur- 
ing the year amounted to about 20,000,- 
000 barrels. 

Gasoline was important in the 1925 
history of California. Refinery output 
averaged about 112,000 barrels ‘42 gal- 
lons) daily for the vear, an increase of 
28 per cent over 1924, This was about 
30,000 barrels daily more than was need- 
ed in California’s natural trade territory 
and the by-now familiar Panama Canal 
route was utilized with such success 
that the gasoline shipments away from 
the Pacific totalled 14.400 000 barrels for 
the year, or 39.400 barrels daily. Stor- 
age of gasoline was thus drawn upon. 
Low tankers rates, (recently materially 
increased), were a factor in aiding the 
gasoline movement to Atlantic markets. 

The big increase in gasoline produc- 
tion came from utilizing refinery capaci- 
ty and not from increase in cracking 
operations which the authors describe 
as being unimportant compared. with 
Eastern operations. Natural gasoline 
production, however, was important, 
gaining about 26 per cent during the 
first 11 months of 1925 as compared witn 
the same period of 1924. Several new 
plants built, enlarged. 
November’s natural gasoline production 
was about 23,000 barrels daily. 


Looking Ahead in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma and Kansas were discussed 
by Burr McWhirt, geologist and valua- 
tion engineer of the Roxana Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa. Setting out that Oklahoma 
opened the year with a daily production 
of 495.109 barrels and closed with 448,- 
000 barrels: that Oklahoma declined on 
yearly total but little from its banner 
1924 and that Kansas showed a 
substantial increase, Mr. McWhirt point- 
ed to the fallability of predictions, de- 
scribed the predicting of the future in 

production as a “precarious pastime 
nd often of little value,” but was em- 

Idened to “scan the possibilities and 
Obabilities of 1926,” merely as 
man’s conjecture.” Said he, after mak- 

g these qualifications: 


were others 


year, 


“one 


“Oklahoma:—In Oklahoma, Tonkawa 
likely to produce very much less oil 
1926 than it has in 1925. Burbank 
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will probably show a decline, but less, 
relatively, than Tonkawa. Judging by 
the recent rates of decline, Burbank 
should produce more oil in 1926 than 
Tonkawa. It seems improbable that 
the known sands in the Garber pool 
will produce as much oil in 1926 as 
they did in 1925. Cromwell and Papoose 
pools seem doomed to a further steady 
decline. 

“There is a vast amount of settled 
production in north-central, northeastern 
and southwestern Oklahoma that will 
form a substantial nucleus for 1926 pro- 
duction. New pools are required con- 
stantly, however, to maintain or increase 
the state’s annual production. The re- 
quired new pools are not now in sight. 
With the exception of the newly dis- 
covered deep sand at Wewoka, the writer 
can think of no partly developed dis- 
coveries that seem likely to become ma- 
jor pools. There are possibilities for 
substantial new production, both in new 
areas and by deeper drilling in old areas. 
There are many possibilities of develop- 
ing new Wilcox sfnd pools, by drilling 
deeper, all the way from Pontotoc county 
north and northeast to the Kansas line. 
Kay, Grant, Garfield and Noble counties 
are potential areas for other Tonkawas 
and Garbers. Core drills are busy in 
these counties and may discover some 
good pools. 

“The present declining production and 
strong crude oil market are almost sure 
to stimulate a drilling campaign that 
will test out promising areas and thus 
open new pools to hold up the 1926 
gross production. 


Kansas in Good Position 


“Kansas :—....is starting 1926 off with 
20,000 barrels per day more production 
than she had at the opening of 1925. It 
seems hardly probable to the writer 
that the ‘shoestring’ pools will show as 
much areal extension, nor as much new 
production, in 1926 as they have shown 
in 1925, because there are a number 
of dry holes scattered along the trend 
in advance of production. Pay spots 
between dry holes, and ever a change 
in trend, are possible developments. 
There will be a substantial settled pro- 
duction from the old ‘shoestring’ area. 

“Considerable core drilling has been 
done in Kansas during the last two years 
in Butler and Cowley counties and west. 
It is expect some new 
pools may be opened on the basis of 
this work. 

“With wildcatting somewhat more ac- 
tive than a year ago, and the dailv pro- 
duction higher to start the vear, the 
writer sees no reason why 1926 should 
not be fully as prosperous for the oil 
business in Kansas as was 1925,” 


reasonable to 


New Coastal Salt Domes 
Several speakers, notably F. Julius 
Fohs, predicted big results, not immediate 
but within the next few years, from 
the location of Gulf Coastal salt domes 


by geophysical methods, (torsion bal- 
ance and seismograph). Louis Freed- 
man, Houston, geologist for Marland 


Oil Co., formally presented the review 
of this region. He pointed to the dis- 





covery of five new domes by these 
methods, in 1925. These are Fanette, 
Jefferson county; Hawkinsville, Mata- 
gorda county; Starks, Calcasieu parish, 
La.; Allen, Brazoria county and Clem- 
mons, five miles north of Allen. They 
have not been proven oil productive, 
but their location, in the absence of 
“paraffin dirt,” oil seeps, elevations, etc., 
the signs of the older domes, is regard- 
ed as a considerable triumph. 


“Since 1901, when Spindletop was dis- 
covered, no one year has yielded as large 
a number of new domes as 1925 when 
five were found,” said Mr, Freedman. 
“In 1902, three new domes were found, 
and in 1917 three more were discovered. 
In 1925, five domes were found under 
more difficult conditions and with no aid 
from surface indications.” 

South Liberty was the big contribu- 
tor of flush production in 1925 from 
salt dome structures. During the year 
it yielded about 4,500,000 barrels of oil 
from an area of about 105 acres. Mr. 
Freedman said. It is still making more 
than 9000 barrels daily, although little 
drilling has been done for four or five 
months. 

Developments late in the year which 
may ripen into important fields are Bol- 
ing dome, Wharton county, where the 
real discovery well made 4000 barrels 
flush and Piedras Pintas dome, Duval 
county, where the discovery made 1500 
barrels. In the latter is a peculiarity. 
The oil tested 43° and contains at least 
75 per cent gasoline and kerosene, an 
unusual grade of oil from a salt dome. 
This field is an important landmark, 
says Mr. Freedman, as it is fully 150 
miles from nearest salt dome produc- 
tion and lends an important aspect to 
vast acreage. 


New Texas Pools Probable 


In Texas, outside the Gulf Coastal 
territory, big things are expected dur- 
ing this year. Said Frederic H. Lahee, 
chief geologist for the Sun Oil Co. 
who discussed the territory: 

Tes cutaralaans as a result of the intensive 
exploratory work of the past year, work 
which is continuing into 1926, we may 
confidently expect the opening of sev- 
eral pools. West Texas, more than any 
other district in the part of the state 
now under consideration, is looked upon 
as having the greatest possibility for 
new discoveries.” 

He began with consideration of the 


Central Red River Distriet. “Q&rcher 
county, scene of much deveapieget in 
the past three years, comp’ * 1505 


un 


holes drilled during 192§ of Spice’ 57 
were dry. Some eight ae 9oc'; were 
discovered and older gap ‘extended. 
Archer county has each year gained im 
production and last year supplied the 
imposing total of 13,578,000 barrels. 
Wilbarger county made petro- 
leum history. The Noble pool, which 
is about six miles south of the older 
South Vernon pool, has moved along 
rapidly since last June and Mr. Lahee 
estimated the final productive acreage 
to be-about 3400 acres, at present re- 
garded as the “largest potential source 


some 
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of high gravity oil in the north Texas 

district. The discovery sand was at 
2300 feet, afterward an 1800-foot pay 
was found. Imposing flush yield will 
not be built up because of lack of gas 
pressure. 

Progress was slow in the Panhandle. 
Said Mr. Lahee: “Several new wells 
have served to stimulate further develop- 
ment, but the small size of the wells 
and the distance of the operations from 
the markets, as well as problems of re- 

* covering the oil, have prevented any in- 
tensive drilling campaign. The dis- 
covery, in 1924, of oil and gas in the 
Culbertson test well, in central Carson 
county, has not been followed up by 
more testing of this side (south) of the 
Panhandle structure. Except for this 
well, all the oil produced has come from 
the north side of this uplift.” 


Dry and Without Showings 


Considerable activity was had in the 
northward extension of the Mexia fault 
zone, (northeastern Navarro, western 
Henderson, eastern Kaufman, Hunt and 
Hopkins counties), but “no encourage- 
ment has been found in the way of good 
oil showings in any of the one hundred 
odd deep dry holes drilled in this terri- 
tory, north of Powell.” 

There were no new discoveries dur- 
ing the year in the original Mexia fault 
zone territory. 

Lytton Springs Caldwell county, was 
the important contribution in 1925 of 
the central and southern counties. It 
was discovered in March and up to the 
end of the year about 300 wells were 
drilled. The field yielding during the 
year more than 2,570,000 barrels. Pro- 
ductive area is about 1500 acres and is 
defined except on the southeast side. 


There is now, said Mr. Lahee, con- 
siderable interest in the further testing 
of a strip of territory northeast of the 
Luling field and about four miles east 
of Lockhart, where dry holes have shown 
the presence of a strong fault. 

The San Antonio district was quiet 
in 1925. Southwest Texas had a fair 
amount of drilling, with no outstanding 
results. Old fields were extended and 
one new pool, in western Jim Hogg 
county, was indicated, 

This territory has gone along quietly, 
being remote from centers of demand, 
but the extent of the work that has been 
done was indicated by Mr. Lahee’s sta- 
tistics. He said that on Dec. 1 there 
were in the Laredo district, which in- 
cludes some 14 pools 408 producing oil 
wells, 38 producing gas wells, 47 aban- 
doned gas wells and 290 dry holes. 

Looking ahead: “The greatest leas- 
ing campaign and the greatest expan- 
sion of geological exploratory work have 
occurred in the area of the ‘West Texas 
3asin,’ especially in the counties from 
Garza and Kent southward to Tom 
Green and Irion and thence westward 
to Culbertson. As a result of this work 
many oil companies have opened offices 
in Fort Worth and San Angelo. Al- 
though many wildcats were drilled, yet, 
so vast is the territory involved, it has 
been barely scratched, as far as drill- 
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The Oil Well Supplv Co. took a prominent part in the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce's “Let’s 


Know Pittsburgh” 


Week, Feb. 13 to 19, displaving a model drilling rig which attracted unusual 


attention. 





ing is concerned. We may look for much 
in the way of development here during 
the year 1926.” 
Arkansas Possibilities 

Dewitt T. Ring, consulting geologist, 
E! Dorado, Ark., reviewed Arkansas and 
Louisiana. On Smackover, which caus- 
ed the big excitement in 1925, he re- 
ported that the possibilities of the Blos- 
som sand, which is the fourth—from 
surface—maijor sand in the field, have 
not been fully determined and that be- 
neath it, three more sands have been 
identified, but that not enough evidence 
is available on them to warrant specula- 
tion as to their possibilities. On new 
developments for Arkansas, he said: 


“About 85 wildcat wells were drilled 
during 1925. Only two have shown any 
evidence of opening new territory. The 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.’s Allen No. 1, 
near Bradley, Sec. 18-19-24, Lafayette 
county, was completed during Novem- 
ber as a 15-barrel oil well at a depth 
of 2785 feet. The oil is 25° Be. gravi- 
ty. Also, Spencer and Rhoades, Sec. 
9-17-16, five miles northwest of the El 
Dorado field, have a 50-barrel well at 
1922 feet subsea, from the Nacatoch 
sand. The gravity of the oil is 31° Be. 
This well . may be the forerunner 
of a separate field. 

“While it is true that prospecting in 
the usual pay horizons of the Upper 
Cretaceous has eliminated much terri- 
tory in the Arkansas-Louisiana district, 
there still remains expectations of find- 
ing other shallow pools. Prospects for 
finding production in the Trinity forma- 
tion of the Lower Cretaceous are rather 
encouraging. Where structures in the 
Upper Cretaceous have been proved by 
production there seems to be a desire 
to test the Trinity, especially where 
there is reasonable expectation of finding 
it within drilling depth of 5000 feet or 
less. This does not apply to wildcat 
structures.” 








Of Louisiana outlook: “At Cotton 
Valley the Palmer Trust Corp. has a 
deep well, located on the high part of 
the structure, that recently encounter- 
ed six million feet of gas at 4419 feet. 
It is probable that this is the equivalent 
of the upper Glen Rose horizon of Pine 
Island. If this is correct, the horizon of 
the 3600-foot gas sand of Pine Island 
is probably at about 5000 feet in the 
Cotton Valley field. It does not seem 
likely that any important production of 
oil would be enccuntered above 5000 
feet at Cotton Valley. 

“Probably the first sand of real possi- 
bility below the present producing zone 
lies below a mile deep. This is only 
speculative, however, with little con- 
crete evidence to indicate a sandy hori- 
zon being present at this depth. The 
Woodbine is reported to have had no 
showing of oil or gas, but carried salt 
water in the deep well of the field ...... 

“Wells are being drilled in Pine Is- 
land with the hope of finding a sand 
series below the 3600 gas horizon. The 
Dixie Oil Co. is the most active in this 
new quest. This company’s Robert- 
shaw No. 53, located in Sec. 13-21-15, 
came in on Dec. 6 from 3903 feet, mak- 
ing eight to ten million cubic feet of 
gas and 50 barrels of 39° gravity oil. 

“The Gulf Refining Co., and the Dixie 
are drilling deep tests in the Bull Bayou 
field of the Red River-DeSota district. 
dha ater Although the Blossom sand has 
been producing at Haynesville for four 
years, the Woodbine horizon has never 


been penetrated at a favorable struc- 
tural location.” 
Discussing Urania, LaSalle parish, 


Louisiana’s newset field, Mr. Ring men- 
tioned a recent completion, about a mile 
and a half ahead of production, a pro- 
ducer of the usual type (10 to 75 barrels 
daily in the others from 1450 feet sub- 
sea, 21 to 22° Be. oil). The extension 
well is about 20 feet higher structurally 
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than wells of the original group and 
may mean the getting onto another struc- 
tural high. 

New tests will be drilled on the west 
flank of the Monroe gas field in search 
of oil, Mr. Ring said. 

Prediction: “Although predicting fu- 
ture oil production is a matter of con- 
jecture, barring the discovery of new 
productive areas the only sources from 
which production may be increased are 
found in the deeper untested sands on 
the known structures now producing 
from shallower sands. In the Arkansas 
district, 1926 production will be con- 
siderable less. Louisiana will show a 
smaller actual percentage of decline. 
Total production will continue to fall 
off even though there is much drilling. 
Judicious wildcatting should undoubted- 
ly result in the bringing in of new pools 
of value to both states.” 

Wyoming production in 1925 showed 
a 26 per cent decline from 1924, report- 
ed Fred E. Wood, of the Midwest Re- 
fining Co., Casper. The entire Rocky 
Mountain region fell off 15 per cent. 

Four fields were added to the list of 
producing pools in 1925. These were 
Lake Creek, a structure in west cen- 
tral Wyoming; Table Mesa, New Mexi- 
co: Thornburg, a gas field in northern 
Colorado: Tow Creek, oil field in north- 
ern Colorado. 

Another recent development was the 
finding of large gas volume at Range- 
ley, northwest Colorado. In Montana, 
Kevin-Sunburst greatly increased its 
production. 


Prospects for Rocky Mountain 


The outlook, according to Mr. Wood, 
ts aS follows: © ,...00.. 0: it appears safe 
to say that the present fields with the 
drilling campaigns which are planned 
should not decline much over 10 per cent 
of the 1925 production. To predict what 
new fields will be productive is a rather 
hazardous undertaking, and rather than 
miake specific forecasts, which would 
undoubtedlv be wrong in part at least, 
it seems best to make the general state- 
ment: that there are likely prospects 
in this western territory, that some areas 
heretofore untested will develop new 
fields, as well as the discovery of deep- 
er sands in old fields. 

Black Mountain: First well was drill- 
ed in 1923. Three wells started in 1924 
and 1925 and all finished last vear as 
producers of 200 to 300 barrels of heavy 
oil, Field 
has no shut 
in. 

Lake Creek: Not yet exploited. It 
is the first new find in Wyoming since 
1923. The Embar horizon supplies the 
oil, which is of the black variety. Struc- 
held by Union Oil Co. of 


Embar and Tensleep sands. 
pipe line and wells are 


ture closely 

California. 
Lance Creek: Production increased 

in latter part of 1925 due to completion 


of a well in a member of the Dakota 
lower than previously had_ produced. 
Two offset wells were deepened as a 


result, both finding production. 
Salt Creek: As usual, the state relied 
on Salt Creek, its one major field. In 
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1925, 460 wells were completed, includ- 
ing some 16 in the Lakota sandstone, 
deeper production than that which is 
now exploited. The Frontier sands— 
first and second Wall Creek, with a few 
in the so-called third Wall Creek—per- 
formed substantially, due to putting 
wells on the pump. Most of the Frontier 
sand wells in the field are now pumped. 
The Frontier sands ...... “appear to 
he on a slow decline basis but a gradual 
drilling campaign will partially offset 
this and these horizons should practical- 
ly maintain their present production of 
oil for several years. One of 
the Lakota wells was deepened and is 
now producing 25 barrels of oil per 
day from a sand in the Sundance forma- 
tion. As there is considerable acreage 
structurally above this well. deeper tests 
at higher structural elevations may de- 
velop some interesting rsults.” 


Wellington Area Increased 


In Colorado, development was con- 
tinued at Fort Collins and Wellington. 
The Fort Collins part of this field con- 
tributed four wells which extended the 
productive area to the north and west. 
Wellington had three completions, def- 
initely establishing that there was oil 
below the heavy gas first found, chang- 
ing the conception of the field’s geol- 
ogy. The area! extent of the pool is 
now proven larger than was anticipa- 
ted. 

Moffat field, northwest Colorado, was 
extended to the south and east. Five 
wells are now producing. 

In New Mexico, Artesia district call- 
ed for most of the work and 90 pro- 
ducers were completed therein. Table 
Mesa, one of the numerous small struc- 
ture in northwest New Mexico, started 
off with a 300 barrel well, 57 gravity 
oil, got another in November good for 


500 barrels and another is dril'ing. 
Rattlesnake dome, which produces 
the 65 gravity oil, is now getting a 


deep test, the Pennsylvanian being the 
objective. 

Montana’s Kevin-Sunburst field rose 
to position of second importance in the 
Rocky Mountain district. Jt reached 
a high mark of nearly 18,000 barrels 
daily. 





Fields of the Mississippi Valley re- 
gion, including Illinois, Indiana, western 
Ohio, western Kentucky and Tennessee, 
saw several developments of only local 
importance. In IIlinois, about 1000 acres 
of new productive territory, principally in 
Wabash county, were added. Several 
wells had initial productions of 500 bar- 
rels, some of them flowed. 


Some minor extensions of producing 
territory were made in southwest Indi- 
ana. Tennessee should, in 1926 show 
results from the drilling campaign in 
Scott, Morgan, Jackson and Clay coun- 
ties, according to the estimates made 
by Gail F. Moulton, of the Illinois state 
survey; Hugh D. Miser, state geologist 
of Tennessee and W. N. Logan, state 
geologist of Indiana, who joined in pre- 
senting the report on Mississippi Val- 
ley fields. They see prospects of an 
increase in production for the region as 
a whole in 1926. 

The Appalachian fields had little that 
was new in 1925, although a notable 
gain was made in the increasing of pro- 
duction from old fields by water flood- 
ing, use of air drive, which resulted in 
a gain for the region as a whole. 


Dallas Oil Men Honor 


Pew at Luncheon 
HOUSTON, Feb. 20.—J. Edgar Pew. 


vice president and general manager of 
the producing division of the Sun Oil 
Co., with headquarters in Dallas, was 
the honor guest at a luncheon Feb. 16. 
when about 60 representatives of the 
petroleum industry gathered at the 
Dallas City Club. W. H. Francis, gen 
eral counsel of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., was toastmaster. 

Mr. Pew, who recently retired as 
president of the American Petroleum 
Institute after a year’s service, spoke 


briefly. Capt. J. F. Lucey of the Lucey 
Petroleum Corp., Dallas, addressed 
those present regarding a movement 


for regular monthly luncheons by mem- 


bers of the oil industry at Dallas. His 
plan was unanimously decided upon 
and he was named chairman for the 


initial luncheon. 





Drilling Operations in Oklahoma, Kansas and North Texas 


Feb. 20————————_Weeek Ending —_-_—_——F eb. 13 
Loc. Rigs. Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs. Drg. S.D. Total 
OKLAHOMA 
Burbank.... 1 2 15 18 ae 5 | ee 17 
Other Osage : 3 13 47 11 74 g 7 44 18 66 
Bristow-Cushing 382. 40 168 31 271 30 = 32 166 29 257 
North Oklahoma <a 25 148 11 262 11 32 139 87 269 
South Oxlahoma 16 30 130 41 217 19 30 126 40 215 
Muskogee 14 46 ll 71 + 14 +4 11 69 
Ok mulgee-Bristow : 3 54 103 34 194 2 45 100 33 180 
Tonkawa : l 5 1 7 l l + 1 7 
Wewoka-Cromwell 11 25 102 23 161 16 17 101 Q7 161 
Total Oklahoma 74 204 764 233 1275 Sl 183 736 241 1241 
KANSAS 73 (95 271 #1385 574 68 101 230 135 34 
NORTH TEXAS 
Eastland County tins 2 43 4 49 2 39 5 46 
Stephens County ‘ 15 30 15 60 19 31 12 6 
Texas Panhandle ; 37 61 17 115 29 59 15 10 
Mevia District l 1 + 6 1 6 1 8 
E. T>xas Wildcats : 7 7 13 27 alas 3 8 12 2 
W. Texas Wildcats > 70 168 86 824 : 27 131 105 26 
Wichita Falls... : é 94 162 36 292 Paar 91 157 46 294 
Total N. Texas . . 226 472 175 878 . 172 481 196 799 
GRAND TOTAL.... .147 525 1507 543 2722 149 456 1397 572 2574 
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Gulf Coastal Region is Now Yielding 
Results on Deep Test Wells 


HOUSTON, Feb. 20 


URE OIL CO.’S second test at 
Dosweee Lake, about 12 miles south 

of Lockport development of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., is yielding the deep- 
est oil production in the Gulf Coastal 
region of Louisiana. Oil has _ been 
standing in the hole at 5208 feet and at 
the time this was written the well 
was rated a 150-barrel pumper. 


The first test of the Pure Oil Co. on 
the Sweet Lake prospect was a gas- 
ser, showing at 4500 feet several months 
ago. 

In Gulf Coastal Texas, the only im- 
portant: development of the week was 
the Atlantic Oil Producing Co.’s No. 1 


By Paul Wagner 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


Taylor test, on the south side of the 
Boling salt dome in Wharton county. 
This well was running wild after blow- 
ing out under tremendous gas pres- 
sure at approximately 3000 feet. It was 
making an unmeasured quantity of oil 
along with the gas and was estimated 
probably good for 1500 barrels when 
brought under control. 


The Atlantic well, located about 300 
feet from The Texas Co.’s south flank 
discovery at Boling, got the gas nearly 
200 feet higher than in the earlier com- 
pletion. It is considered to be located 
near the edge of the caprock forma- 
tion and perhaps up on the dome itself 
rather than down the flank. 


Completions in North Louisiana and Arkansas, 


An important showing for a new 
producing horizon in the Wilbarger 
county area was the finding of oil 
saturated lime formation in the D-4 
Waggoner test of the Landreth Pro- 
duction Corp., in H&TC Block 4, Sec. 
42, near the center of shallower de- 
velopment. 


The Landreth test, still pending com- 
pletion, picked up the oil saturated 
lime horizon at 2583 feet, nearly 300 
feet deeper than lowest earlier produc- 
tive levels in the Wilbarger develop- 
ment area. It will be closely watched 
because of possible proving a pay level 


(Continued on page 55) 


Week Ended Feb. 18 


Company Well Location Depth Yield Company Well Location Depth Yield 
Louisiana—Bossier-Bellevue Catahoula Parish 
Bees GUO sc. ces khor es Fee A-9 15-19-11 420 10 Ferguson & Kimbrough.. Nichols No. 1 35-96E 2220) = dry aband. 
Caddo Parish—Caddo District Marion County, Texas—Caddo District 
M. J. Brascher..... - Biles No. 1 10-20-16 2270 60 Atlantic O. & P. Co..... Sedberry No.1 M.G. Noll HRS _ 2375 125 
Double II Oil Co. ._ Spell No. 6 15-21-15 1701 65 ARKANSAS 
Odell & Lawton.... uckaby No. 6 15-21-15 1715 20 Smackover 


Welton Parish—Cotton Valley 
23-21-10 2689 s.w. aband 


Fortuna Oil Co.... ..Ira Cox No. 20 


Magnolia Pet. Co..... 
ee ©. & G: Ce... 





Betty Claudson No. 2 
. McClannahan No. 9 


35-15-17 2995 s.w. aband. 
6-16-15 2562 75 


Ns Sarda. Wars Murphy No. 1 17-16-15 2508 150 

LaSalle Parish—Urania E. M. Jones...... Murphy No. 8 17-16-15 2500 250 

J. F, Cox et al..........Tullos No. 1 25-10-1E 1541 150 tes O. & R. Co.. .. Murphy D-5 8-16-15 2455 100 
Explorers Oil Corp..... Gaharan No. 1 25-10-1E 1539 200 O. G. Murphy.. Re eh yh No. 4 9-16-15 2475 _ 50 
Hamilton et al.. ; Bennett No. 1 25-10-1E 1541 500 Owens et al : Reel Parks No $2-16-16 2395 junked ab. 
W. W. Hawkins, trustee. Price No. 1 25-10-1E 1539 175 Rowe-Daniels Pet. Co... Tatum No. Mn 7-16-15 2400 50 
Nat. Gas & Fuel Corp...T illos No. 7 25-10-1E 1297 s.w. aband. Simms Oil Co .... Dumas A-1 9-17-16 2075 50 
Ohie Oi Ge. ssc cscecss Urania No. 2 14-10-1E 1590 s.w. aband’ Bostick Drilling Co. .... Hodges No. 2 12-16-17 2295 20 


Completions in North and Central Texas, Week Ended Feb. 20 


: Well ‘ Location 
Company Farm Survey 
Archer County 
Pandem. . 1-Jackson Denton 
Waite Phillips. . .11-Wilson Howard 
W. Phillips..... 12- Wilson Howard 
W. Phillips ......18-Wilson Howard 
Muse- Roberison. .....%Jackson Aldridge 
¥. Phillips. . : . 38- Wilson BBB&C 
Consolidated... . . 1-Coody Harris 
Harris et al..... .1-Oldham Hubble 
Harris et al..... ...1-Trinity TEL 
Pandem...... .....6-Coekrell TEL 
PARCGIN, 6 o0c 5: 7-Cockrell TEL 
American...... .....5-Portwood TEL 
LS eee Crawford 
Empire betes .3-Wilson ATNC 
Carter. 1- Wilson O’ Reily 
Wichtex-Dixie....... .5-Jackson Aldridge 
CMON co once ks 2 1-Dycus Harris 
Simms. . .1-Tiber Dallas 
Simms....... 2-Tuberville Jefferson 
Pet. Prod... . 1-Anderson AR 
Stanley et al. 1-Herron Beason 
Darlick....... 8-Darlick TEL 
Hunt-Seigle 1-Cross TEL 
Brown County 
Canyon..... ; 1-Koening Comal 
Carter. .... Se ee. 1-Jones Delgado 
Inland..... 1-Arant Viser 
Hart et al... ; 1-Brooks Hernandez 
Stone et al..... 5-Gunn Smith 
Callahan Couhty 
Cranfill-Reynolds. 1-Cent Ad. Anderson 
Brat nnon-Murray .....2-Cent Ad. 
rewer..,......1-Mathis Anderson 
Brannon- Murray. . 1-Cent Knight 


Coleman County 


McLester........ 1-McDermott Bates 
Merry.......... 1-McClellan McDonald 
Gwinnup et al. 2-Dibrell Hicks 


February 24, 1926 





Initial Well Location : Initial 
Depth Prod. | Company Farm Survey Depth Prod. 
| Collin County 
1811-1814 30 Hartwell... . 1-Anderson Neal T.D.3000 Dry 
1718-1720 7 Eastland County 
1706-1709 72 Texas 1-Bivens H&TC T.D.1900 Dry 
1707-1710 72 Pitzer et al.. .1-Martin Lloyd T.D.3356 Dry 
1535-1539 10 States. ... 6-Shahan Shahan 1909-1921 10 
re bo States... 6-Hise H&TC T.D.3472 Dry 
1037-1047 65 Hutchinson County—Panhandle 
1404-1410 40 Crosbie et al 1-Pitts TC RR 2860-2866 6 
1429-1450 70 Mellroy. 2-Smith M&C T.D.2985 500 
1443-1448 50 Montague County 
1401-1403 50 " 35 
1265-1268 5 Terese. . ... 5-Gist Donoho 930— 941 
T.D.1753 Dry Palo Pinto County 
T.D.1640 Dry Ocheltree. 1-Hickson T&P T.D. 676 Dry 
T.D.1560 Dry 
T.D.1821 Dry Reagan County 
T.D.1619 Dry Texon. 1-Univ. University aad 
T.D.1246 Dry Big Lake 23-Univ. University 2450-2473 75 
T.D.1403 Dry Big Lake .54-Univ. University $065—3070 2600 
T.D.1254 Dry | Big Lake 33-Univ. University 2906-2979 613 
T.D.1436 Dry Texon... $3-Univ. University 2915-2932 535 
T.D.1430 Dry Texon..... 37-Univ. University 3062-3091 45 
Stephens County 
T.D.1708 Dry | Gulf 2-Beyer =P 2644-2653 60 
T.D.1200 Dry | Tex-Pac 8-Veale TEL 3380-4050 25 
T.D.1660 Dry | Landreth. . 1-Guest TP T.D.4125 Dry 
eel “a | Wilbarger County 
| Milhan... 1- Waggoner H&TC 1808-1818 40 
, Humble.. 5- Waggoner H&TC 1859-1880 65 
1438-1450 15 | Humble 6- Waggoner H&TC 1884-1901 30 
1447-1454 80 | Landreth.. 3- Waggoner H&TC 1874-1888 15 
T.D.1500 Dry Milham.... 1-Waggoner H&TC 1920-1928 50 
T.D.1470 Dry Young County 
seeb- Windfohr. 4-Lamator Morris 2432-2460 65 
T.D.2700 Dry | F. E. 2-Dunagan TEL 1024-1029 10 
T.D.1610 Dry | Re = Anderson 1-Gragg TEL T.D.1000 Dry 
1870-1885 85 | Consolidated 1-Lassiter TEL T.D.1256 Dry 
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Hard work agrees Oil Land . 
witha JenkinsValve | | Development 7 
° 99 Com 
and Valuation : 
‘ ‘ ‘“ 9 ar 
A. Jenkins Valve is a “husky. by R. P. McLaughlin _ 
It’s built to stand plenty of work, A 
and hard work, too. pean han Gn oat Gon toe mT 
visor of California. Gyp 
Fig. 106 Made from analyses-proved | 
Screwed, Jenkins . It Tells you: _ 
Seated Dew metals, each is made andtested | See te eek aed eee a we 
Globe Valve ° ° ° ies | wells properly; Fish 
with typical Jenkins thorough- | sea ale Det 
ness. Jenkins Valves for practic- | How to test wells; Win 
ll . 1] | How to gauge output of wells; M. 
auly every equipment at supp y | How to use production reports; a 
houses everywhere How to repair wells; Pine 
‘ | How to deepen wells; AN | 
Rules for abandonment of wells; a's 
JENKINS BROS. Methods of shooting wells; R. = 
| Secuencia . . tmee Mies | How to evaluate cil wells; es 
133 No. Seventh Street . Philadelphia, Pa. | Examples of repair work at eil Boo 
646 Washington Boulevard . Chicago, Ill. | wells; Ma; 
| siiaisaaile Geeaaae mets ee | Examples of efficient development r 
of a new field. | Re 
| s i | 200 pages, pocket size, Rexible, 59 illustrations | 0 
| Always marked with the"Diamond | $3.00. Check with order. | Nor 
. @ 
Fig. 325 ; Be 
Screwed, Jenkins ae r 
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Completions in Oklahoma and Kansas, Week Ended Feb. 
OKLAHOMA Well 
eins Carter County waniaia Company No. Location 
e nitia 
nr No. Location Depth Production | |... ? Ocage—Burbank 
Skelly................1 CSE NE NW 21-2-3W T.D.3986 Dry | Phillips .16 NEc SE 2-27-5 
Creek County j » 
Grieves... 1 NEe NW 2t-19-8E 3025-3055 50 Py cng 
Bu-Vi-Bar ‘1 NEc NW SW 11-17-8 2595-2613 sM | Privett. -.1 NEc SE 3-20-6 
Alvard- West ..1 SEc NE SW 14-17-8 2257-2302 140 | Magnolia --4 NEc 21-20-6 
Madden..... -.1 NWe SW SW 81-18-10 2347-2380 35 | Sinclair... 5 SWe NE 10-20-8 
rca a Que aaa 1889-1902 0WD 10 | S: W. 0.1 18 CWL SW NW 24-20-8 
Prairie... :.7 SWe NW NE 4-16-12 1685-1723 OWD %4M_ | Sinelair -1 NWe NE s7-90-4 
Cc arter.... '@ NWe SE 22-16-8 T.D.8736 OWD Dry | Stein .1 NWe NE NE 21-20-7 
Wright. ..38 SWe NE NW 25-17-10 T.D.3327 Dry |° Payne County—Mehan 
Garfield County—Garber | Mulberry 2 SEc 31-18-4E 
ocr: aes .24 C NESE NE 13-22-4W 4230-4281 5750 | Shaffer 15 NEc NW NE 2-18-5 
Sinclair..............28 C NWSE NE 13-92-4 4255-4321 5055 + 
Imo..................8 CWL NE NW 31-22-3 2193-2212 150 Pontotoc County 
American 2 SWce NE NE 17-4-6 
—. County—Papoose | Lloyd-Smith 1 NEc SE NW 6-3-7E 
Gypsy. Re 1 C NESE SE 27-9-9E 3310-3327 738,12M | . x 
Carter-Sands._ | ONWSWSE 1.09 T.D.3396 Dry Semincle County—Wewsha 
Ase Puello... esc ces 1 CSW NW NE 26-9-9 T.D.3485 Dry —_ -4 C NW NESE 31-8-8E 
- a : amsey ..1 C NESE SE 31-8-8 
ai ’ Hughes County—Wewoka : Magnolia 3 CSWSW SW 32-8-8 
iamplin et a .1 CNE NWSW 24-8-8SE T.D.3302 Dry Berry -1 CSWNW NW 8-9-8 
Kay County F 
ulsa County 
McComas... .-1 C NE NE SW 24-27-1W T.D.4230 Dry Irate 3 Ww 7 NE 
Golconda "1 SWe NW 29-27-2W T.D.3874 Dry pen... Oe 
Black well 1 SEc NW 8.27-.1W 3483-3 A Holmes et al ..1 CNL NW SE 22-19-10 
‘ . : i: 5- o . 3483-3491 110 Hall-Dozier .2 NWc SE SW 1-17-14 
ay County—N. Braman , 
99 Comar. .7 NEc NWSW 21-29-1W 2051-2081 104 : ; sipping ey 
n ‘ Sewell ..2 NWe SE 25-17-16 
Kay County—Thomas Metzger .1 SWe SE SE NW 35-17-16 
Marland. CSW SW SW 15-25-2W 2063-2150 OWD = i110 KANSAS 
Lincoln County—Davenport Butler County 
Gypsy....... .6 SEc 35-15-5 3408-3437 30 
Amerada...... -1 NWe NE SE 2-14-5 3317-3372 896 eagle 2 ,” Bal Nw or a7-55 9 
M. i eee aw ate. . : v mpire 161 NLS"% S% NW 27-26-7 
st Magnolia. ... 15 NWe NE SW 2-14-5 3279-3374 325 Brennon et al 2 NEc SW SW 27-26-7 
es Skelly....... aes .4 SEc SW NE 2-14-5 3274-3325 350 = ‘ 
LCOS eae ..3 NEc NWSE 2-14-5 3273-3370 300 Chase County 
Gypsy........ .4 NEc NW11-14-5 3320-3384 860 Dinges et al. .1 NEc SW 23-22-9 
Okfuskee County Clark County 
Burass 25. .-1 NEc SE NE 12-12-10 2711-2718 288 Watchorn. 1 SEc NE NE 20-32-21 
il Keaton-Gold. .2 CEL NE NE 14-12-11 2567-2573 40 . . 
Windsor. ..... ..8 SEe 15-11-11 2030-2092 20M Contig canes 
Saeco ar ..1 SEe 7-10-12 1785-1812 120 Ark. Fuel -1 SWe 20-30-4E 
etrick- Dixie ..1 SEc 1-18-10 T.D.3342 Dry 7 ‘ , 
Dow........ "1 SEc NW 14-12-11 T.D.3600 Dry | owe gna Aeorgagis 
Windsor. . ..1 SEc SW NW 15-12-11 T.D.2600 Sry SW Gas -11 NWe NE NE 14-31-10 
1 } 2 Dry A aan 
1.K.1.P ‘15 NEc NWSE NE 36-12-11 T.D.3325 Dry aE 1 SEc 20-31-10, 
Okinulgee County 4 ae 
Nowata .8 SEe NE SE 4-15-11 1912-1930 15 Theta 2 SWe NW NW 26-31-10 
Pine...;,. ...7 NWe NE NW 18-15-18 2703-2711 50 Anderson 4 CSWSE 16-31-9 
Tr nscontinentz al.......1 SWe NW 8-15-14 1498-1501 9M ‘ . 
A Papoose. . . 6 SEc SW SW 11-14-14 1780-1786 20 | Greenwood County 
Calahan. ..2 CNLSE SW 15-13-14 1618-1650 40 | Texas .8 SWe NW SW 29-22-10 
Roxana... ..4 NWe SW SE 15-13-14 2435-2445 250 | Phillips -4 CEL SE SW 33-22-11 
Sturdivant 1 NWce SWSE 1-11-13 T.D.3074 Dry | Davis et al 1 SEe NE SW 24-23-8 
il Lambert... .. -2 SEc NW NW 20-13-15 1020-1037 1%M | Mission 7 NWe SE NW 25-23-8 
Booch et al 1 NEc SW NE 15-15-12 T.D.2876 Dry | Haverhill 4 SEc 4-23-13 
M ignolia. .1 CSW NW 4-12-12 T.D.3920 Dry Simmons et al 8 CEL NE NW 19-22-11 
t Pulaski _1 NWe 83-15-14 T.D.2287 Dry | Phillips. 4 NEc NW NE 30-22 = 
Invader.. 15 NWe NE SW 16-14-13 T.D.2943 Dry | Tidal 2 SWe NE SW 10-23 
Rebold 3 SEc NE 16-13-14 T.D.2525 Dry | McGinnis et al 2 SWe NE 30-24-11 
Shelton .1 SEc NE SW 20-13-15 T.D. 850 Dry Natl. Ref 1 SEc SW SW 11-25-9 
| Osage County } Empire 1 CNE NW 24-27-8 
- | x n ane 357 SWe NW SE 22-28-10 T.D.2173 Dry Lyons County 
} orthland. 66 SEc SW SE NE 32-26-12 T.D.1635 Dry ae 3Ec NW : 
Superior -1 CEL W's NE SW 29-20-11 T.D.2499 tee senna . eo 
Beacon 7 SWe NE SW SE 97-29-11 976-1030 60! Marion County 
Ind. Terr. Il 1 SWe NW 2-28-11 955— 980 | Empire .1 SEe 22-18-5 
Vv | Ind. Terr. 3388 SWceNWSE NE 27-25-11 1220-1238 100 | Connell et al 1 SWe NE 14-21-4 
Ss | Peters 4 SWe NE SW NE 82-24 9E 1477-1592 15 | Sheedy et al "4 NWe NE 24-21-4 
“a Peters 7 SWe SE NWSE 12-23 2097-2155 75 | alia aah 
1i0 | Calvin-Belt 6 SEc NWSE 5-20-11 2383-2426 30 | Rice County 
Winona. 3 SEc NE 29-20-12 1965-1972 200 | Prairie 1 NEc NW SW 35-20-6 
FRE NT 


hitherto unknown in the Greater Wich- 
Falls district. 

A well making non-inflammable gas, 

commonly referred to as “cold air” in 


the field, has been completed at 1250 
feet by the Rio Grande Oil Co., in 
southern Scurry county, on its Carey 


lease. The well is about 1000 feet from 
the Moore completion of the North- 
west Co., which has long been utilized 
for power under a hook-up peculiar to 
oil country practice. 


The gas flow, found in lime forma- 
tion at 1296 feet in the discovery well, 
analyzes about 93 per cent nitrogen. 
It shows a trace of helium, but not 
enough for commercial extraction. 

As the gas shows a rock pressure of 
about 200 pounds per square inch, 
forts were made to utilize it, resulting 
in the “cold air” from the original 


ef- 





well being bradenheaded and _ turned 
into boilers for use instead of steam. 
The arrangement also includes a boiler 


half filled with crude oil to arrest sand 
or other particles which might come 
out of the well and an equalizer and 
blowoff valve on the gas line from the 
well. The “cold air” is said to turn 
the engines quite as well if not better 


than steam. Expansion of the gas in 
the cylinders and the exhaust pipe 
produces a cooling effect not unlike 
that of ammonia in ice factories. 

The Northwest Co. has drilled a half 
dozen test wells in southern Scurry 
county with “cold air” power and 


pumps four producing wells with it. 


operating in the 
extensive acre- 
territory, about 

Mexia-Powell 
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southwest are leasing 
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Anderson county, 
leased approximately 190,000 acres from 
Pine 
scattered blocks along the Neches river. 
Some of this acreage extends over the 
Cherokee county. 
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Initial 
Depth Production 
2934-2967 3150 
2993-3026 74M 
3109-3117 OWD 265 
2572-2586 OWD 90 
2743-2752 65 
T.D.3285 Dry 
T.D.2945 Dry 
3612-3647 15M 
3407-3450 50 
T.D.2170 Dry 
T.D.1272 Dry 
3844-3850 10 






3973-4065 OWD 50 




















4070-4071 OWD 2500 
T.D.3408 Dry 
1297-1314 45 
T.D.2154 Dry 
T.D.1410 Dry 
1292-1309 40 
T.D.1521 Dry 
2695-2706 16 
2719 T.D. Dry 
T.D.2719 Dry 
T.D.2537 Dry 
T.D.5679 Dry 
T.D.3400 Dry 
1338-1350 75 
1542-1555 30 
T.D.1472 Dry 
T.D.1587 Dry 
T.D.1411 Dry 
1458-1568 44M 
2406-2430 180 
1895-1938 100 
2595-2630 50 
2520-2538 100 
1580-1604 20 
T.D.2205 Dry 

2295 Dry 
T.D.2468 Dry 
T.D.2025 Dry 
T.D.2700 Dry 
T.D.1260 Dry 
T.D.1831 Dry 
T.D.2350 Dry 
T.D.2607 Dry 
2397-2399 125 
3385-3460 176 











By F. Ray McGrew 





Corrosion of Pipe Lines and Methods 
Of Protectively Covering 


Vice President and General Manager, Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc. 
Delivered Before Petroleum Division, A. I]. M. E., New York, Feb. 15-17. 


The accompanying paper by Mr. 
McGrew, of Shreveport, was presented 
at the group meeting on transportation, 
Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E. in New 
York, Feb. 16. The author speaks from 
the standpoint of one who has long been 
engaged in the pipeline business in a ter- 
ritory where corrosion problems are pro- 
nounced.—Editor. 





HE loss due to the corrosion of 

metals in the industries of the 

United States has been variously 
estimated at from $200,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000 per year. A large percent of this 
loss is suffered by those metals which 
are used underground. Much of this 
loss is in the actual decay of the metals, 
but a large amount represents expendi- 
tures for various kinds of protective coat- 
ings, from which there is little or no 
benefit realized. The figures given ap- 
ply to industry generally, but when we 
consider the loss by corrosion to pipe 
lines only, then the problem becomes 
more serious. 


The reason for this is plain, for in this 
industry approximately 65 per cent of 
the total capital investment is represent- 
ed by underground metal lines, which 
are subject to the most severe corrosive 
action. A great amount of time and an 
enormous amount of money have been 
spent in an effort to develop a satisfac- 
tory protective coating for pipe lines. 
Point of View 

In my opinion, this has always ap- 
peared to be a wasteful expenditure of 
effort and the wrong point of attack. 
We should not study how to protect an 
inferior pipe but should try to find out 
how to make a metal that will resist 
corrosive action. The pipe line com- 
panies and other large users of metal 
pipe for underground service should de- 
mand from the manufacturers material 
which would meet their service efficient- 
ly. So long as the industry is content to 
use pipe as presently manufactured, just 
so long will manufacturers be content 
to make for us the unsatisfactory pipe 
now in use. 

Pipe line deterioriation cannot cor- 
rectly be described in the broad term 
“corrosion” for the reason that lines in 
underground service do not only corrode, 
but they also pit. Pitting, with refer- 
ence to pipe lines, means rapid corrosion 
in particular spots. Corrosion, gener- 
ally speaking, is taken to mean rusting. 
Webster says: “Corrosion: The action or 
effect of corrosive agents, or the process 
of corrosive change; as, the rusting of 
iron is a variety of corrosion.” 
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As to the cause of corrosion of metals, 
there are many theories. Of these ideas, 
three may be considered important, to- 
wit: acid, electrolytic, colloidal. Space 
does not permit any attempt to explain 
these theories. The real cause of corro- 


sion must first be learned before pipe 
satisfactory to the industry can be manu- 
factured. It is the writer’s opinion that 
the chemists have come nearer finding 
an effective protective coating for under- 
ground lines than the manufacturers 
have come to finding the cause of cor- 
rosion and a manufacturing method to 
prevent it. 

Corrosive action on pipe lines under- 
ground is not uniform. If the corrosion 
which takes place on pipe line under- 
ground was uniform, the situation would, 
at once, be a much reduced menace. In 
addition to the slight rusting which at 
once sets up on the new pipe line, there 
is an intensified corrosive action in par- 
ticular spots called pitting. This is what 
gives the real trouble. 

From the writer’s experience in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Texas, seven years 
may be considered the life of the aver- 
age pipe line. I do not mean to convey 
the idea that a pipe line is entirely 
worthless after seven years, but, dur- 
ing that time, pit holes will be found ex- 
tending entirely through the pipe, and 
the line to be 100 per cent reliable would 
require renewals at many places 
through-out the system. The conditions 
above described will not be confined to 
any particular class of soil. Neither will 
long sections of pipe have to be renewed, 
but here and there will be found a joint 
or portion thereof entirely pitted through 
and interspaced with sections of good 
pipe, coated only to the extent of the or- 
dinary red rust. For the above reason, 
in a pipe line system that is in use, it is 
obvious that the pitted joints cannot be 
removed and renewed when found, but 
long sections of good and bad pipe must 
be removed at great expense. New line 
must be cut into service and the pipe 
that is removed must be culled and that 
which is good set aside for relay service. 


Pipe Not Uniform 


Taking into account only the uniform 
corrosion which appears on the surface 
as rust, pipe lines in underground service 
would last from 35 to 40 years without a 
protective coating of any kind before the 
strength and durability of the line would 
be affected to the point of interrupted 
deliveries. Pipe, as presently manufac- 
tured, is not homogeneous. This, I be- 
lieve, is acknowledged by pipe manufac- 





turers generally, and an analysis of 
specimens taken from lines which have 
been in service under the writer’s super- 
vision has shown this to be true. Does 
not this, then, lead to the question: If 
steel pipe were homogeneous, would not 
the corrosive action be uniform? This 
being true, would it not naturally fol- 
low that with uniform corrosion our 
problem would immediately cease to be 
one of great moment? 


A great deal of discussion has been 
had concerning the adaptability of cast 
iron pipe for oil pipe line service. Noth- 
ing has been developed in the way of a 
satisfactory connecting joint and there 
are other engineering difficulties which 
present themselves and discourage the 
idea of its use for this purpose. Even 
though all of the engineering difficulties 
were satisfactorily solved, the writer is 
of the opinion there would be little ad- 
vantage gained, for the reason that while 
cast iron pipe may be more rust-resist- 
ing, it will flake and develop graphitic 
softening. This condition is not appar- 
ent from casual observation, and for 
this reason a serious condition might de- 
velop in the lines, and entirely paralyze 
the plant before such condition was rec- 
ognized to exist. 


One Effective Method 


To the writer’s knowledge there is 
only one method of line protection that 
may be considered absolutely effective, 
one that will protect a pipe line indefi- 
nitely. This method is that of encasing 
the line in a concrete mass. Recent in- 
spection of a line so protected 15 years 
ago, in territory where the normal life 
of a line is six to seven years, shows per- 
fect preservation. No corrosion what- 
soever has taken place. From this test, 
it would seem logical to conclude that 
there could be expected a like extension 
of the life of this line. 


The concrete used on the line de- 
scribed above was a dense concrete, or 
roughly of 1 to 3 mixture, cement and 
sand, the above proportions being varied 
according to the quality of the sand. 
The porosity of the sand was tested and 
cement was used so as to completely fill 
the voids therein. It has been found 
from close examination that the mois- 
ture penetration into this encasement is 
about one-quarter of an inch. The con- 
crete applied to the line was in the fol- 
lowing thickness: Bottom 2 in., side 1% 
in., top 1 in. 

The use of the above method is limit- 
ed. It would be good practice to use it 
only on lines of known permanency for 
the reason that the encasement must be 
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destroyed when the line is removed. In 
the pipe line business constant changing 
of lines is necessary on account of in- 
creased or decreased capacities; there- 
fore, it would involve a very large eco- 
nomic loss should it develop that a pipe 
line so protected would have to be taken 
up, as this would necessitate the destruc- 
tion of the encasement. The loss would 
not justify the advantage gained. It is 
also impracticable to use this method on 
a system of pipe lines removed from 
transportation facilities, as the materials 
necessary to its use are difficult and ex- 
pensive to cross-country transportation. 
Painting of Lines 

The use of lead or zinc paints in vege- 
table or animal oil vehicles on lines 
undeground is a wasteful expenditure 
of money, as our experience shows there 
is no benefit whatsoever to be gained 
therefrom. Asphalt paints and cover- 
ings are used widely. Considerable 
benefits are claimed by some users of 
these processes, but in the writer’s ex- 
perience, which has been confined to 
soils of the saturated class, I find that no 
lasting benefit may be expected. 

This method may give satisfaction in 
arid land where the soil contraction is 
nil, but in mucky or “buckshot” clays 
during dry periods there is a very great 
contraction. Result—the clay pulls away 
from the line and as the asphalt adher- 
ence to the clay is greater than to the 
pipe, it is pulled away from the pipe, 
leaving only the binder on the pipe sur- 
face, causing the seal to be broken. Wat- 
er and moisture at once enter and the 
damage is done. We have found this 
true, regardless of the method of appli- 
cation. Where paper and wire wrap- 
pings are used the result is the same. 

On account of the seriousness of the 
problem from the maintenance stand- 
point and the great expense and eco- 
nomic loss due to corrosion the writer 
has ever been on the lookout for an ef- 
fective protective coating. In line with 
this attitude, in addition to the practical 
application of the more common methods 
in use, we have run actual demonstra- 
tion tests of variously highly recom- 
mended patented paints and compounds 
seeking to develop their merits. It has 
been our experience that none of these 
tests have developed merit, except in one 
instance. In each case the coatings have 
either developed cracking, rapid disinte- 
gration, have disappeared, or lost oil con- 
tent, leaving only a chalky substance on 
the surface of the pipe, under which the 
usual corrosive action immediately sets 
in. 

Experience With No-ox-id 

Not appearing in the role of a sales- 
man but for the purpose of stating facts 
which may be of value to the industry 
it large, I wish here to state briefly 

ur experience with no-ox-id compound, 
manufactured by the Dearborn Chemical 
Co. of Chicago, Ill. The readers of this 
paper may draw their own conclusion, 

s I do not make any recommendations. 
In November, 1922, there was applied to 
1 section of new pipe line (open hearth 
steel) which was being laid at the time, 
i coating of no-ox-id. At the end of 18 
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months the first inspection of this line 
was made. No evidence of corrosive ac- 
tion was noted and the clay was not 
frozen to the pipe. The pipe surface 
was clean with ample no-ox-id on it giv- 
ing the apperance of “duck-back” condi- 
tion. The amount of no-ox-id on the 
line, from all appearances, remained the 
same as when applied (as nearly as could 
be observed). On three other lines at 
this point parallel to the line described. 
and which were unprotected, first re- 
newals in six to seven years were neces- 
sary. 

At the same time that the new line 
was protected another line immediately 
parallel to the above mentioned line, 
which had been in service for seven 
years and on which numerous renewals 
had been made, was given a coating of 
no-ox-id to determine whether or not it 
would arrest corrosion once it was well 
under way. This line was very badly 
pitted and at a great many points the 
pits had eaten almost entirely through. 

At time of inspection (18 months af- 
ter application) no corrosive action was 
noted in any form on the new line, and 
as well as could be detected from close 
observation corrosive action on the old 
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Transportation Methods 


Are Reviewed 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—This year the 
petroleum division A. I. M. E., in line 
with its plans for making the work of 
the division embrace all phases of 
the petroleum industry, held a sym- 
posium on transportation. Douglas S. 
Bushnell, long identified with pipe line 
operation and head of several systems, 
presided. 


One paper of this symposium, that 
on corrosion of pipe lines, by F. Ray 
McGrew, is presented elsewhere in these 
columns. 

J. H. Wiggins, engineer for the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., best known 
as the Bureau of Mines man who con- 
ducted such exhaustive investigations 
into evaporation losses, well known also 
as the inventor of the Wiggins floating 
roof, prepared a paper on “Evaporation 
in Transportation and Storage of 
Petroleum and Methods of Prevention.” 

A general outline of the methods of 
transportation, pipe line, tank car, tank 
ship, was prepared by Charles Fitz- 
gerald, of the Pure Oil Pipe Line Co., 
Dallas. This paper described the phys- 
ical equipment used, dimensions and 
methods of operating. 

Nelson B. Delavan, of the Goulds Man- 
ufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., re- 
ported on the investigation conducted 
into the cause of breakages in crude oil 
pipe line systems. This study was made 
in both laboratory and field and while 
Mr. Delavan reported that the work is 
just well started, evidence has been ob- 
tained that study and experimentation 
may well be directed to what he called 
“pressure surges,” as an important factor 
in the breakage of equipment. 


line in the bottom of the pits had been 
arrested. It was also noted that on the 
new line, outside of the protected area, 
corrosion had set in with the usual prog- 
ress. These lines have been carefully 
inspected at each six-month period since 
that time. The last inspection was made 
on Dec. 1, 1925, or approximately three 
years after the coating was first applied. 
There was no evidence of corrosive ac- 
tion and there was present on the sur- 
face of the pipe liberal quantities of the 
compound. 


It was found that there was a slight 
shifting of the compound, in that, on the 
upper side areas of the pipe, the film had 
thinned up somewhat, but there was a 
like thickening of the film on the bot- 
tom and lower sides of the pipe surface. 
This is occasioned for the reason that 
the compound is of a non-hardening-na- 
ture. In our experience with pipe line 
pitting, we find that the greater part of 
the corrosive action takes place in the 
lower one-third of the pipe circumfer- 
ence or even on a more limited section 
of the bottom of the pipe. Therefore 
a non-hardening protective coating 
which will shift to the lower areas of the 
pipe surface is a benefit, provided it still 
maintains a sufficient film on the upper 
areas to give the protection desired. 


The cost of applying no-ox-id in our 
experience, material and labor, is com- 
parable to that of applying an ordinary 
good grade of paint; therefore, since this 
method of protection has entirely pro- 
tected a line for three years, (no corro- 
sive action yet appearing) where the life 
of a line is from six to seven years, it 
would seem logical to expect consider- 
able additional benefits from its use. 
As a rust inhibitive for pipe and ware- 
house stocks exposed to atmosphere we 
have found it has protected metals for 
seven years in a perfect manner. There 
can be no accurate forecast of its future 
efficiency, and we can only await the 
lapse of time to determine the answer. 


Why Bury Lines 


One of the great faults I have ob- 
served among men, generally, is their 
inability to take more than one view of 
a particular subject. We are all prone 
to get into a groove and stay there. A 
given object viewed from opposite sides 
often has a different appearance. The 
same mountain or landscape viewed in 
different sunlight often appears not to 
be the same. Following this thought, 
let us ask ourselves these questions. Is 
the present method of constructing pipe 
lines (underground) the best method? 
Could they not be placed entirely above 
ground? Is it not true that the only 
real reason for underground construc- 
tion is that we started out using this 
method and have been following it ever 
since? I realize the mere suggestion of 
such an idea will be considered revolu- 
tionary by practical pipe line men every- 
where, but, notwithstanding this, I am 
not so sure that a close study of the 
engineering features that will be sug- 
gested as obstacles which preclude the 
adoption of the method, there really are 
none that could not be solved. 
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By Walter Miller 





Basic Changes In Refining Processes 
In Past Few Years 


Manufacturing Manager, Marland Refining Co. 


Delivered Before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 15-17. 


HE remarkable strides which have 

been made in recent years in the 

art of petroleum refining are not 
fully apparent until we attempt to com- 
pare the scientic status of the industry 
today with the basic conditions existing 
a decade or so ago. 

The spotlight has played so strongly 
on the development of the cracking art 
that many of the wonderful steps brought 
about in other departments have crept 
upon us unawares. 

A number of causes have contributed 
to this highly accelerated rate of prog- 
ress within the art. Constant effort by 
both companies and individuals to ob- 
tain the honors and prizes rewarding 
new discoveries has played its usual im- 
portant part in our industry as in others. 

Competition has applied its continuous 
pressure on the refiner to reduce costs 
and losses and increase the proportionate 
yields of the higher valued fractions. 


Advance in Science Helps 


Advances in the engineering profes- 
sions and growth in chemistry and allied 
sciences have contributed much. 3ut 
there are other factors which deserve 
particular mention. The rapid develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine, 
with its rigorous quality needs and large 
quantity consumption of both fuel and 
lubricants has been a tremendous _ in- 
fluence in adding impetus to natural 
progress. 

The teaching of petroleum principles 
and practices in many of our best uni- 
versities and technical schools, and the 
calling into the industry of ever greater 
numbers of scientifically trained men to 
supplement the efforts of the practically 
trained operators, as well as to apply at 
close hand the fundamentals of science 
as a life work, has had and is having 
incalculable influence. 

Let us consider briefly some of the 
most important improvements: First, 
Distillation, which constitutes the great- 
est single phase of refinery operations, 
even with cracking excluded; that phase 
of distillation being handled as an in- 
dividual subject in this symposium. 


Distillation Rate Faster 


Today we are distilling crude oil and 
redistilling by-products at a rate very 


much faster than was possible with the 
lesser knowledge of the art which we 
possessed years ago, at rates which in 
the most modern installations are two 
or three times that of former capacities. 

Improvements in firebox conditions, 
making not only for greater efficiency 
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but for considerably higher heat transfer 
rates through the fire-sheets are a factor 
in this increased capacity, with more 
progress still to be made. 

One of the newest developments along 
this line involving much broader appli- 
cation of the principle of radiant heat, 
is known as the cannon furnace. Square 
shaped funnels between a foot and a foot 
and a half in width and height made 
of carborundum slabs, are placed in the 
combustion chamber with a_ separate 
burner for each. 

The combustion takes place mainly 
within the tunnels, heating their walls 
to radiating temperatures. This type 
of furnace is being used now in a num- 
ber of plants, some places experimentally 
and in others in a comparatively large 
way. 


Heat Exchange Applied 


The principle of heat exchange is be- 
ing applied on a greater scale than ever 
before. While up to a few years ago 
heat recovery had been practiced in 
many European and foreign refineries to 
a greater extent than in the United 
States, higher fuel prices here and the 
development by engineering specialists 
of efficient and economic equipment is 
rapidly bringing about a greater use and 
realization of the value of this principle. 

A comparatively new practice in this 
country is the application of internal 
flues to cylindrical stills: A considerable 
number of tubes from four to six inches 
in diameter in the lower half of the still, 
so spaced as to have them all below 
the normal oil level, allow the combus- 
tion gases to make another pass against 
the heating surface, on the well known 
principle of the return tubular boiler, 
adding to both efficiency and capacity. 

This principle has been employed by 
many foreign refineries where high fuel 
costs obtained, the only difference being 
that one or two large tubes instead of 
twenty or thirty small ones, were gen- 
erally used. 

The various improvements in distilla- 
tion methods on cylindrical still batter- 
ies have been stimulated by the com- 
petition of the pipe still, which has some 
advantages over old distillation methods 
and equipment. It is in connection with 
pipe still installations that the principles 
of vapor and liquid heat exchange have 
been developed to a high point of per- 
fection. The radiant heat value of the 
gases of combustion have also been 
utilized to a larger degree on this type 
of installation. Many plants are being 


installed and it is now a well established 
factor, 

Vacuum distillation which has had a 
limited application since the carly be- 
ginnings of the industry and lay dor- 
mant until about 1920, has undergone a 
new development. While the old method 
was to operate under a vacuum of from 
20 to 27 inches of mercury, a patented 
process now being used quite exten- 
sively in the manufacture of lubricants 
from asphaltic and naphthenic base crude 
oils, is operated at or near the zero of 
pressure that the guages show normal 
operating pressures of from three to 
seven millimeters absolute. 

In addition to whatever refining ad- 
vantages it possesses, the mere building 
of commercial equipment in which such 
high vacuum could be maintained con- 
stitutes a remarkable engineering 
achievement. 

The reduced pressure enables the dis 
tillations to be carried on at tempera 
tures well below the danger point of 
cracking. There are quite a few com 
mercial installations, all of them, I be 
lieve, on asphaltic and naphthenic base 
crude operations, on which type of ma 
terial the process has had its main suc 
cess So far. 

A much larger yield of the valuable 
lubricating oil fractions is obtained, and 
in addition the products themselves are 
of higher quality, and require much less 
chemical treatment and decolorization to 
finish, 

It is difficult to say at this time to 
what extent this method will be appli 
cable commercially to the making of 
lubricants from  paraffine and semi 
paraffine base crude oils, but its useful 
ness in the case of the other types of 
crudes mentioned seems quite well es 
tablished. 


Fractional Condensation Factor 


The most important single factor in 
bringing about the present high standard 
distillation practice has been that of frac 
tional condensation. Improvements it 
fractionating methods are secondary i! 
importance only to the cracking plant 
in increasing the yield of gasoline fron 
crude oil. 

Elimination of the necessity of re 
running ability to operate stills at ca 
pacities limited only by possible heat 
transfer rates and resistance of materials 
and a close separation materially rais 
ing both the quality and yield of th 
desired product or products. 

One of the latest fashions in frac 
tionation is the bubble tower. While 
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employed for generations past in the al- 
cohol, benzol and allied chemical arts, 
it did not find application in the petro- 
leum industry until within the last few 
years. Its superiority over many of the 
forms of towers already in use was so 
marked however, that it was quickly es- 
tablished on a very firm footing and is 
already in very wide use. 

A still new thought in the process of 
development is the application of centri- 
fugal force to the vapors. One line of 
investigation being pursued is that of a 
low centrifugal speed with a full com- 
plement of special plates, another the 
development of a comparatively high 
peripheral vapor velocity in a_ small 
chamber without the use of plates. 

Still another outstanding example of 
the progress in the industry during the 
last few years is the improvement ef- 
fected in the methods and equipment 
used in discolorization and purification 
of petroleum products. 

It is not that new chemicals are being 
used. Nothing has yet been found to 
replace satisfactorily that old stand-by 
f the refiner, sulphuric acid. Aluminum 
silicate, to give Fuller’s Earth its more 
scientific name, is today of greater pro- 
portionate importance than when it re- 
placed the use of animal charcoal 20 or 
more years ago. 

The substitution of the closed system 

chemically treated gasoline for the 
old method of acid spray and air agita- 
tion in comparatively open top contain- 
ers permitted a more intimate contact 
between chemical and _ hydrocarbon, 
closer control of the operation with less 
chemical expense, and principally, re- 
duced evaporation losses to practically 
zero. 

The lessened chemical required in 
turn reduced the losses both in the form 
of sludge and polymerization, the latter 
being a very considerable item, espe- 
cially in the case of cracked products. 


Vapor Phase Treating 


Vapor phase purification is one of the 
newest commercial developments in 
treatment of gasoline of the cracked 
type. It must be remembered in this 
connection that the industry has been 
seeking for a score of years to develop 

practical and economical chemical 
purifying process which could be applied 
to the gasoline fraction without the 
necessity of subsequent re-distillation. 
So far we have been unsuccessful. 

We still find that the unsaturated gaso- 
line fractions when brought in contact 
vith sulphuric acid, besides suffering 
xcessive sludge and _ polymerization 

sses, form sulpho compounds unstable 

the presence of heat and light. 

These will break down in the m~ior 
With accompanying gum formation and 

rrosion, if the refiner doesn’t eliminate 
he possibility by a heat treatment, usu- 
lly in the form of redistillation. This 
juestion is of increasing importance 
today because of the development of 

me cracking processes to the point of 
naking gasoline boiling points direct 

m the unit. Much of the advantage 
making gasoline direct from the 
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Measure it by any standard you will— 
the Hope Vertical is a gas engine that 
will satisfy you, absolutely. It is in 
no sense a “cheap” engine—but it will 
give you “cheap” power. In the long 
run, year after year, under all loads, 
Hope Quality counts in all the ways 
which make for ample power, depend- 
able, silent, unfailing.service, anda day- 
after-day economy that always shows 
a healthy balance on the right side of 
your cost records. 








Specifications? On what size unit? 
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ONTRACTORS Engineering & Supply MANUFR 
ORAS = COMPANY ~ [Mau 
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TRANSIT PUMPS 


for large and small pipe lines 


Descriptions on Request. 


NATIONAL TRANSIT 
PUMP & MACHINE CO. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


District Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, 
Tulsa, Cleveland, Houston and Denver, 
Philadelphia. 











“APPRAISAL OF OIL AND GAS PROPERTIES” 
by Dr. Roswell H. Johnson and Paul Ruedemann gives 
more detail as to working methods, with drawings and 
charts, than has ever been offered the oil industry in 
a work on appraisal. 


The book contains 24 chapters as follows: 


Kinds and Purposes of Appraisal; Definitions; Organization of Work; 
Calculation of Past and Present Yield; Line and Underground Loss; 
Estimation of Future Yield of Producing Wells—Methods and Decline 
Curves—Ultimate and Total Recovery—Undeveloped Areas, Proven 
and Unproven—Refinements; Prediction of Future Prices; Prediction 
of Future Operating Costs; Future Costs of Development and Im- 
provements; Discount Factor in Annual Analytical Appraisals; In- 
vestment Risk; Computations for Appraisal of Wells; Valuation of 
Undeveloped Acreage—of Physical Property—of Intangibles; Com- 
putation of Depletion—of Depreciations; The General Report; Office 
Records; Appraisal for Fixing Rates; Appraisal of Casinghead Gaso- 
line Production. 


The correct valuation of oil and gas properties is so impor- 
tant as regards taxes, sale or purchase of properties, that 
every owner of oil and gas land’ will find it profitable to have 
a copy of this most complete work on APPRAISAL OF OIL 
AND GAS PROPERTIES. Only a limited number of these 
books has been printed. Send for your copy today. Price $4. 


ase ee oe oe oe ee oe Pinto yourcheckse =e wpe we oe oo 


National Petroleum News, 804 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio: 
Send me APPRAISAL OF OIL AND GAS PROPERTIES. 
Enclosed is $4. 


NAME 


Address _____.____- sac lekthtads icles sacar oe a 
SPIE: 5-ctranciieracsesnse qninituihievestiesiaaetelawenarttathednds 











cracking still is lost if the product must 
again be distilled. 

It is the solving of this problem which 
constitutes the greatest claim of the in- 
ventor of the vapor phase method of 
treating cracked gasoline. This process 
is actually in use in this country on a 
commercial scale in three of the smaller 
refineries in the Mid-Continent. In one 
plant it has been applied directly to the 
vapor of a Cross cracking unit, in the 
others to re-run stills operating re- 
spectively on cracked distillates from 
Dubbs and Fleming units. 

All of these plants claim satisfactory 
results and two are increasing their ca- 
pacities. The action of the Fuller’s 
Earth on the cracked vapors passed 
through it seems to be quite definite in 
its effect on color, color stability and 
gumming tendencies of the finished gaso- 
line. The effect on sulphur content, 
while favorable, is to date not as far 
reaching as desirable, but some experi- 
ments are being conducted which I am 
told give considerable promise of suc- 
cess. 

One of the advantages claimed is that 
cracked gasoline so treated has a greater 
anti-knock value because of the compara- 
tive non-elimination of the oilifines, etc., 
in contra-distinction to results with sul- 
phuric acid treating and redistillation. 


Best Hope of Success 

It is my opinion after going carefully 
over the work done so far, both labora- 
tory and commercial, that this process 
promises the best hope of a solution of 
the problem which has been offered to 
date. If the larger commercial installa- 
tions contracted for and in prospect bear 
out the experience had so far, and both 
the treating and re-distillation problems 
are solved thereby, the vapor phase pro- 
cess will truly constitute a basic change 
in refining methods. 


Others are at work on the problem, 
attacking it from the angle of a purely 
chemical solvent problem, but attempting 
to find some more selective and less 
destructive solvent than sulphuric acid. 
One line of investigation is with various 
copper compounds, another is directed to 
the chromimum derivatives. 

Patents have been applied for in con- 
nection with both lines of research but 
today none of the methods suggested by 
either group of investigators seem to 
have given a satisfactory commercial re- 
sult, and all of them include a number 
of extra steps which would have a ser- 
ious affect on the cost of the operation 

The use of sulphur dioxide in liquid 
form, the Edeleanu process, has been ap- 
plied commercially so far by at least two 
large refineries on the Pacific seaboard, 
to the treatment of kerosene fractions 
from the partly naphthenic crudes of the 
asphalt base type produced in California 
Results are said to be especially good 
in eliminating difficulties encountered 
with those products by the use of either 
ordinary or fuming sulphuric acids, and 
in producing a long time burning oil. 

The plants are expensive to insta!l 
however, and require a high type of en- 
gineering skill to build, operate and 
maintain. So far the practical utilits 
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of the Edeleanu process for the treat- 
ment of the more stable paraffine base 
products has not been demonstrated. 


Nor has any commercial progress been 
made in applying the SO2g method to the 
treatment of lubricating fractions in this 
‘ountry so far as are known to me. 

One more element in connection with 
the refiner’s treating and decolorizing 
problems which is assuming an import- 
ance sufficient te deserve mention as a 
basis improvement is the growth of the 
use of fine Fuller’s Earth both in the 
refining of gasoline and lubricating oils. 

This in a way, is a reversion to an old 
process. In 1896 George M. Saybolt, 
of Saybolt viscosimeter fame, applied for 
a patent on a process for neutralizing 
and further decolorizing hydrocarbon oils 
by the use of fine Fuller’s Earth. This 
method was in extensive use for many 
years, principally on gasoline and kero- 
sene, and for a short while also on lub- 
ricating oils, in time being displaced by 
the percolation filtration process. 

The discovery of new types of Fuller’s 
Earth west of the Rockies too fine to 
use as percolating material, renewed in- 
terest in this method. It seemed to offer 
a solution for a number of difficulties 
experienced in refining lubricating oils 
made from asphaltic and naphthenic base 
crudes, and has also found application 
in both overhead neutrals and residual 
cylinder stocks produced from paraffine 
and semi-paraffine base crudes. There are 
quite a number of commercial sized in- 
stallations in various refineries through- 
out the United States. 

No important changes in the separa- 
tion and refining of crystalline wax have 
been made in recent years, but real prog- 
ress has been accomplished in handling 
the so-called amorphous wax, more com- 
monly referred to as petrolatum. 

The fundamental basis of all methods 
of separating petrolatum from the con- 
taining petroleum liquids is that liquid 
wax contracts in volume when solidified 
by cooling, and its specific gravity is 
raised. 

To visualize the progress that has 
been made in this branch of refining, let 
ine recount a little history. Up to 
twenty-five years ago, the only known 
method of wax separation was to fill a 
large storage tank with Pennsylvania 
crude oil in the fall of the year and 
depend upon the gradual, steady cooling 
during the cold weather to bring about 
the solidification and settling of the 
higher melting point wax crystals into 
the lower half of the tank. 

Though the dream of using centri- 
fugal force was conceived many years 
earlier, it was not until 1917 that the ex- 

erts of the Sharples Specialty Co., look- 
ng for new fields to conquer, tackled 
his problem for the refiner. They per- 
cted the machinery which now forms 

‘important part of the equipment of 

great number of the more progressive 
lubricating oil refineries, operating on 

ix-bearing crude oils. 

A number of worthwhile improvements 

1 less important departments have con- 
tributed a considerable share to the gen- 

al march of progress. 
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Removable 
seat, hexagonal 
hole for removing. 
Special wrench 
is not neces- 
sary 
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Hexes heavy 
and deep—will 
not distort 


Plug type 
stem and integral 
disc—drills its way 
to metal seat. Disc 
* has ample stock 
for remachining 
if necessary 
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If you have a plant 
nearing completion — 
Here are two outstanding reasons wh ou a few extra valves 
- : y_Y needed for last min- 
— standardize on Edward Forged Steel ute installation — an 
aives. emergency arises 
A ~ : where valves are 
(1)—designed and built for service up to 500 seple® qubdhip~weian 
pounds pressure and intermittent tempera- Edward — specify 
ture to 1100° F.—they therefore will fit any ‘‘Forged Steel 
service need within this range. Valves” — immediate 
A . shipment will be 

(2)—because of quantity production these 
high grade valves are priced low enough to 


made — any quantity 
—and any size from 
justify their use even in service far below Ya 
their maximum rating. Edward Forged Steel 


” to 2” inclusive. 
Valves are made in 
The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co. 


both Globe and Angle 
Main Office & Works East Chicago, Ind. 


pattern — Plug Type 
or Edward Protected 
Representatives in all principal cities 


Seat and Disc. 


Ask for Refinery 
Catalog. 











—for every refinery service 
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BETHLEHEM 


WAX PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Wax Moulding Presses 
Wax Distillate Chilling Machines Scale Wax Cooling Drums 
Wax Testing Presses Paraffine Wax Sweater Plants 
Complete Wax Plants designed and built 
Pumps, Stills, Towers, Condensers and other Oil Refinery Equipment 
Oil Burning Systems Complete Power Plant Equipment 


BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, LTD. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Chairman, Petroleum Division, 
Presented at Annual Meeting, A. I. M. E 


The accompanying paper, here some- 
what abridged, was read Feb. 15, to the 
Petroleum Division, American Institute 
cf Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
at the annual meeting in New York. It 
is to be published in full by the Institute, 
It is commended as a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the progress that has been made 
in producing oil, with some brief mention 
of other phases. The portion which dealt 
with progress in refining has been omitted, 
as it is discussed in other columns.—Editor. 
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S an industry approaches stabiliza- 
tion, greater and greater stress 
must be laid on its technologic 

progress, which becomes a prime aid 
in improving its condition. The oil 
industry is tending toward this stage 
and hence its engineers must be pressed 
into greater service to prevent stabili- 
zation and stagnation from becoming 
synonymous, and to supply either by 
improvements in processes or by new 
machinery, a means of obtaining sav- 
ings in raw and finished products. Thus 
profits can be assured warranting con- 
tinued investment. 

It may be repeated, technology must 
apply a slight improvement here, a 
change there, or a complete renovation, 
to eliminate inefficiencies and make each 
dollar invested yield greater results. 
The profits of yesterday were made of 
rich strikes, of monopolized patents or 
processes, of control of prices and of 
markets. Sixty-five years of growth, of 
large investments, of healthful competi- 
tion, of expanding markets, have put the 
oil industry in the foremost rank of 
world industries. 

A review of recent progress is at- 
tempted. This can only touch outstand- 
ing developments of recent years. 


New Exploration Methods 


Geology offers directly little new in 
the technique of — oil-finding—major 
stress being laid on improvement in 
subsurface correlation by means of for- 
aminiferal studies, additions to the 
knowledge of which are being made, 
slowly but surely, and by means of min- 
eral, and especially heavy mineral, deter- 
minations in well samples. The most 
worthwhile—the general application of 
geophysics by means of torsion balances 
and seismographs, as a result of the ex- 
periments of the past two years, has 
proven the greatest new aid to geology. 

As if to prove the theory that man’s 
ingenuity rises to the requirements of his 
age—just at a time when the geologist 
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had reached the point where mapable 
structures were becoming 
scarce as dinosaur eggs, and far more 
valuable, (despite our present apparent 
flood of oil production), the physicist 
has offered the two types of instru- 
ments which will permit, under special 


geologic 


conditions, the location of salt domes, 
faults and anticlines. 


There are three types of torsion bal- 
ances—Eotvos, Bamberger and Oertling 
—but all are essentially the same as the 
original Eotvos in principle, varying 
only in portability, sensitiveness and the 
presence or absence of a self-recording 
photographic attachment. These instru- 
ments give the differential in millionths 
of density of adjacent portions of the 
earth’s surface. Thus beds of a higher 
density below one part of the surface, 
as in the case of limestone-anhydrite 
capped salt domes, may be distinguished 
from those of a lower density, ordinary 
unconsolidated sediments, surrounding 
them. 


The seismograph attempts to make 
use of an entirely different principle, 
that of the differentiated velocities of 
pressure waves, refracted through differ- 
ent rock masses, such pressure waves 
being actuated by the explosion of a 
small charge of dynamite (one to two 
hundred pounds) at or slightly below 
the surface, and the recording of such 
waves, usually photographically, by 
means either of one of two general types 





More Stress on Engineering Methods 
As Industry is Being Stabilized 


A. I. M. E. 
., New York, Feb. 16. 


of seismograph—mechanical or galvano- 
metric. The mechanical type has fric- 
tional difficulties, while the galvano 
metric type tends to magnify, to some 
extent, extraneous sound or _ pressure 
waves. With proper checks the latter 
type offers the greatest possibilities, for 
it permits the separation and obliteration 
of most of the extraneous waves, due to 
greater magnification. Of this type, 
three machines are now, or shortly will 
be available for commercial use—the 
McCullom, Karcher and Rieber seismo- 
graphs,—each possessing some _ special 
advantage,—while Eckhart is working 
on a fourth. These machines all require 
less dynamite than the mechanical, are 
equally portable, and have recording 
cameras. The mechanical machines in- 
clude the German type used by Min- 
trop and modifications used by the 
Humble staff and Dr. Ricker. 





Boring holes and use of smaller dyna- 
mite charges eliminate high cost of filling 
craters. The inclusion of proper time 
and air sound wave devices, it is be 
lieved, will ultimately reduce the cost of 
and necessity for, the elaborate land sur- 
vey parties now in use. 


Present Limits of Usage 


A word of warning:—While a com 
bined use of these geophysical methods 
will determine the approximate outline 
and depth of certain structures, a suf- 
ficient experience is not yet available in 
event surveys are negative to condemn 
the territory in which no selective re- 
sults are obtained. Results appear ob- 
tainable with the torsion balance im- 
possible to check with the seismograph 
and until further studies are made and 
some of these localities drilled, the fail- 
ure of such check by no means con- 
demns. This must continue true until 
the effective maximum depths for each 
instrument and a large amount of re 
search into variable factors, shall as ths 
reflective and refractive indices of var- 
ious rocks, shall be determined. 


Seismographs are practically valueless 
in most hard rock areas, where a repeti- 
tion occurs of thin hard beds. However 
since the bulk of the world’s oil supply 
comes from younger beds, which ten 
prove capable of study by this means, 
they must become important factors in 
oil exploration. The next step—and one 
being attempted by a number of com- 
petent investigators—must be the ap- 
plication of reflected sound waves by 
means of which it may be possible 
determine depths of various strata, on¢ 
below the other, especially such as are 
of appreciable thickness. 





The general 
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principle of the sonic depth finder is here 
involved. 

Following geology and _ geophysics, 
coring devices are becoming more and 
more important, and the new technique 
has largely to do with the improvement 
of double core barrels to be used in con- 
unction with rotary and even cable tool 
drilling, in order to eliminate doubt as to 
formations penetrated. Diamond coring 
devices have long been efficient for hard 
rock and this and other means are, ex- 
cept in special instances, adapted to shal- 
low coring. While the diamond coring 
machine is being somewhat used with 
depth—special core barrels, such as the 
new modified, or Phillips-Elliott barrel, 
in conjunction with a rotary, permits 
accurate coring results to depths of 7500 
feet and more. That accurate informa- 
tion, as to the character of oil horizon, 
is available by this means is most im- 
portant when the great cost of deep holes 
is considered. 

The next important requirement here 
is the determination, by research, of 
quantitative study of oil and water con- 
tent of such cores; the Bureau of Mines 
will shortly publish some results that 
may prove helpful in this respect. 

The increasing use of diamond and 
other coring for shallow exploration will 
probably show a manifold growth in the 
next five years—first as a means of prov- 
ing indefinite structure and second, as a 
check on geophysical exploration. Dia- 
mond coring will be more and more 
restricted to regions of rigid beds; light 
portable rotary rigs, with the double 
core barrel, to wholly or partially un- 
consolidated beds and soft shales. 


Production Engineering 

This subject is young—very young,— 
actually only some 30 years old, but has 
made especially great strides in the past 
ew years and is already playing a heavy 
part in changing the economics of pro- 
ducing petroleum. It covers a_ broad 
range of subjects and reference can be 
made to only a few of the more import- 
ant that are being used to reduce ex- 
ploration hazards, to hasten drilling-in 
and increase the depth of wells, and to 
increase production and lower costs. 

In the development of new pools more 
complete and precise records are being 
obtained—by coring and otherwise, so 
that complete records of water levels and 
other essential data are available, from 
the earliest stages of development, in- 
stead of being obtained by a post-mortem, 
so that unnecessary drilling into water 
avoided and back 

iy be accomplished with precision, 
thereby saving many wells heretofore 

iter flooded. 


iv be cementing 


The two outstanding developments in 
well-spacing of medium to deep wells in 
flush pools, where the oil contains much 
gas, have been: 

(1) A reversal of opinion regarding 
closely-spaced wells, as it has been dem- 
onstrated that, while first cost is great 
er, due to increased number of wells, 
their output is sufficiently increased to 

iterially reduce the cost of lifting, and 

2) the necessity of arranging wells 
staggered in alternate rows in proper 
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relation to direction of flow in order to 
avoid triangular blocks from which oil 
would fail to reach the wells. 

While, in a few instances, offsetting 
agreements can be obtained between 
competing companies, in the majority of 
cases cooperation remains difficult of at- 
tainment. 

In cable tool drilling, in addition to 
improvements in the shape of bits and 
heavier outfits and substitution of steel 
for wood drums, wheels, ete., a new 
type of cable tool has been developed by 
the Empire Companies research depart- 
ment, which permits local circulations of 
fluid whereby more rapid drilling may be 
done through muddy formations. 

But real progress in the oil industry 
has come through the improvement of 
the rotary drilling rig and the perfection 
of rotary tools to answer almost every 
purpose. Ultimately this process will 
replace most of the cable tool drilling. 
Chiefly to this method must be attributed 
the rapid completion of wells and rise to 
peak production of recent major pools 
of this country. 

Improvements in rotary drilling have 
come, for the most part through the pro 
duction of heavier chain drive rotaries, 
with three-speed draw works, and the 
development of disc and roller rock bits 
By means of the rock bit. hard rock can 
now be readilv penetrated and thev are 
effective in deep drilling. 
Among new rotary devices for attaining 
greater depths the Hild differential drive, 
now perfected for use where electric 
power is available and being adapted 
also for steam power, permits control 
of drilling heretofore unattainable. An 
aid having a similar purport is a steam 
pressure strin recorder. A new type of 
rotary, making use of the drilling mud 
as a source of power, is the Russian tur- 
binal rotary. 


also. more 


Increase of Steel Derricks 

Improvement in steel derricks has been 
such that wood is gradually being re- 
placed. Special studies have determined 
the best stocks for many types of oil 
equipment. Drilling bits have been 1m- 
proved by use of specially tempered 
steels or wedding on of special drilling 
edges such as stellite. 

Heavier casing and the use of a float 
valve for control in setting long strings 
are aids in deep drilling, as are a number 
of new fishing tools. 

In finishing wells, high-pressure con- 
trol heads and oil savers have proven in- 
valuable in avoiding materia! losses of 
crude. 

An electric ‘“‘water-witch 
nerfected by the Shell Co.. 
definitely the noints at which water en- 
ters a well. The device is based on the 
careful measurement of the conductivity 
of the well. 

New survev methods determine the ex 


” 


recently 


ascertains 


tent of, and the direction in which, a well 
is out of plumb. 

Cementing of casing and for the re- 
pair of wells to shut off water has re- 
ceived much attention. The Haliburton 
and Perkins processes are largely in use. 
Improvements are largely due to the use 
of portable cement wagons, arranged for 





the control of pressures up to 1400 
pounds, and the use of heavy compounds 
to weight the cement plug. Acceleration 
of setting is attained by several com- 
pounds. One of these—lumnite—being 
effective in 24 hours. Such compounds 
may prove worthless in case of heavy 
gas pressures. 

The exact measurement of muds and 
weighting of same by heavy compounds 
admit of perfect control in 
through high pressure gas. 


Improved Lifting Methods 

In lifting of oil, advances have been 
made through studies of the effect of 
vacuum, air, contained gas, extraneous 
gas, water-flooding and deep-well pump- 
ing; and, while much has been accom- 
plished, much remains to be learned. 
The chief advances have come through 
the application of the principles of the 
air lift to gas whereby the intermittent 
gas lift was developed by Lewis & Dunn 
for Mid-Continent conditions and the 
continuous gas lift by McLaughlin & 
Jones, and a modified form by Temple- 
ton, for handling the large volumes of 
water-free oil of California flush pools. 
Counterbalanced, long-stroke, pumping 
has been developed to handle large vol- 
umes of liquid. Recent studies by Uren 
of deep-well pumping problems, have 
been made available 
stitute the past year. 


drilling 


through this in- 


The harmful effects on the ultimate 
production of a well by continuous 
swabbing, as a means of lifting oil, are 
well established. 

Among new processes for cleaning out 
wells is the compressed air method de- 
veloped by Dunn, which has the advan- 
tage over the cable-tool method of sav- 
ing time and reducing costs. The use of 
warm oil, to rejuvenate paraffined wells, 
has been successful in both California 
and Eastern fields, in many cases prac- 
tically doubling production. 

Sanding of wells has been studied by 
John R. Suman and he has recently, in 
Mining and Metallurgy, suggested some 
remedies, though much remains to be 
learned. This problem affects the Gulf 
Coast and Venezuela wells and warrants 
much research. 

Dehydration of oil-field emulsions has 
long advanced by three methods, (1) 
Tret-o-lite, with steam coils, (2) cen- 
trifuges, and (3) electrical separation. 
Dow, of the Bureau of Mines, recently 
presented a worthwhile 
methods. 


summary of 


Electrification Increasing 

The increase of use of electric power 
in oil fields is notable, and important in- 
stallations have been made in California, 
Wyoming, Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
only large direct installation made pur- 
posely for an oil field is that of the Mid- 
west Refining Co. at Salt Creek. 

For the most part, electric power com- 
panies are not yet aligned to supply pow- 
er cheap enough to permit the change. 
Besides, it requires the installation of 
special motor driven hoists, pumps, en- 
gines, etc. Its great advantage lies 
in economy of power, as exemplified by 
the use of portable engines, where heav- 
ier power requirements than normal are 
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Both high melting point and low freezing point 
are necessary in gear compounds and pressure 
greases. When you consider that they may be 
used in either extreme cold or extreme heat, 
these factors become vital. 


ADVANCE Gearene and High Pressure Lubricating 
Grease are both manufactured by our exclusive high 
temperature method to drive off water and insure a 
complete mixture of oils and base. This treatment as- 
sures high melting point, while low cold test soaps 
and lubricating oils insure lubricating effectiveness in 
below-zero weather. The particular process itself is in 
a large measure exclusive—and so ADVANCE Gearene 
is an exclusive lubricant. 


If you’ve never tried ADVANCE Gearene or High 
Pressure Lubricating Grease, send us your name and 
address and we’ll send you FREE samples. 





America’s Greatest Grease Makers 
AMERICAN OIL CORPORATION - » Jackson, Mich. 
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Every Filling Station 


Self Closing Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


Should Have a Genuine Murdock Hydrant 


all times a convenience to the customer, preventing running in and out 
of stations and to yourself because it is not necessary to shut it off at 
night. Some of the largest distributors are using them. 


ALSO DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Write for Catalogues 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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intermittently necessary. The improve- 
ment of spark-proof housings for motors, 
by both Westinghouse and General 
Electric, has been an important and nec- 
essary advance to permit their use of 
oil and gas wells where the fire hazard 
is great. The Hild electric drive permit- 
ting accurate control of heavy loads, in 
connection with deep drilling, will bring 
this type of power more into use for 
such wells. Besides, as water powers 
become further developed and oil fields 
more nearly exhausted, greater use of 
electric power in oil fields must be ex 
pected. 


Effect of Improved Methods 


Improved methods are responsible for 
considerable increase in recent produc 
tion and probably account for more than 
25 per cent of the production obtained 
from pools reaching their peak in the 
past three years and perhaps for one-fifth 
of the total production for 1925. 

Major factors in increasing produc- 
tion are— 

(1) Closely spaced wells, including in- 
side locations, completed within a few 
months of the opening of the pool, there- 
by taking advantage of gas contained in 
the oil to obtain a maximum flow of oil 
from the wells. 

(2) Use of air and gas lifts. 

(3) Long stroke pumping. 

(4) Systematic shooting. 

In general, the effect of these methods 
is to cause a higher immediate and 
cheaper production from new wells and 
earlier exhaustion of bonanza oil, with 
possibly greater ultimate production, but 
uncertain conditions as to the recovery 
of oil remaining when the bonanza oil 
has been exhausted. 

As to ultimate results: It is most 
important to distinguish between pools 
in which water-saturation under great 
pressure surrounds and the oil and those 
where this is not the case. Most of the 
large flush pools belong in this category 
Hastened recovery under these condi- 
tions means earlier exhaustion of flowing 
and pumping oil and often in water- 
loging of portions of the sand. 

It may be well to point out here that 
the figures usually given of low recovery 
of original oil in the sands do not apply 
to pools of this type; for, instead of 
from 15 to 30 per cent recovery, under 
ordinary conditions, these high-pressure 
pools yield 50 to 60 per cent, or even 
more, by methods now in use. 

In any review of new processes, it 
must be emphasized that each is re- 
stricted to special conditions and, with 
additional use and research, these limits 
become more clearly defined. Thus, the 
gas lift system of the California flush 
fields is inadaptable to Mid-Continent 
pools with their waters and _ thinner 
sands, while the intermittent gas lift, in 
use in the latter fields, is inapplicable to 
such California production. Long stroke 
pumping, suitable to large mixed 
fluid heads, is useless where wells pump- 
off. Water-flooding, while applicable 
under Bradford sand conditions, where 
the sand has been practically water free 
and fresh water is available for flooding 
can be used in very few districts. Sand- 
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mining methods are likewise of restrict- 
ed application. 


Transportation 


Transportation in the oil industry em- 
braces the use of pipe lines, tank cars 
and tank steamers and, collaterally, 
pumping equipment and storage. Of 
more than nine b#llion dollars invested 
in the oil industry, eight hundred and 
fifty million are invested in transporta- 
tion and additionally about 175 millions 
in steel storage only partly owned by 
pipe line companies. Recent advances 
in the technology of transportation 
have not been on a par with those in 
either production engineering or refin- 
ing and yet, in many respects, a high 
efficiency has been reached. 

Pipe lines are still largely constructed 
of soft steel pipe—usually eight inches 
in diameter—and the chief advance has 
been in the mechanical methods used in 
construction; thus ditching machines and 
pipe-laying machines have materially re- 
duced the force of labor required. Joints, 
for the most part, are still threaded, 
though heavier couplings are used. A 
few companies lay welded joints. The 
latter are primarily used for gasoline 
transportation and one of the largest 
lines for this purpose—forty-eight miles 
—was laid by the Midwest Refining Co. 
a few years ago. 

Where oil is of high viscosity and re- 
quires steam heating to transport, the 
old type of reciprocating pump still 
gives high efficiency. Vertical pumps 
of this type are used where above 300 
H.P. The centrifugal pump is coming 
into favor for lighter oils. 

Tank-car improvements have come 
chiefly in the form of heavier and ex- 
plosion-proof cars for carrying gasoline 
and high-proof gasoline. 

Tankers for ocean shipments have 
changed primarily in re-arrangement of 
upper deck and distribution of compart- 
ments for storing oil and refined pro- 
ducts, and also in conversion—to a con- 
siderable extent—to oil-engine drive. 

In steel storage tanks, efforts have 
been concentrated upon making them 
gas-tight, in order to reduce the evapor- 
ation of, and loss in, volatile products, 
and, in the case of stock tanks, improved 
bolted tanks which can be readily moved 
without cutting down the size, as with 
riveted tanks. 


Standardization 
Technologic progress, is of two kinds 
one purely mechanical, the other, one 

of method. To the former belongs the 
progress toward standardization of tools 
and equipment used in production, which 
is one of the most important results at- 
tained by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and to J. Edgar Pew and Captain 
-ucey, who furthered such standardiza- 
tion, and the more than four hundred 
o-workers much credit is due. 

Results to date include specifications 
for steel and iron pipe for oil country 
tubular goods, on rig irons and cable 
drilling tool joints and on four standard 
izes of locomotive type boilers, covering 
two classes of working pressure. Prac- 
tical agreement has been reached on 
standard rigs and derricks, and specifi- 
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SIMPLE 


The GRANBERG METER is designed particularly for use 
on Tank Wagons and Loading Racks, and for general service 
in distributing plants. This meter will handle all Refined 
Petroleum Products, and will register accurately over its en- 
tire range of flow, within the tolerances promulgated by the 
Bureau of Standards. 


The construction is very simple, making it possible to operate 
the meter under very low heads. 


The GRANBERG METER will insure accurate records of re- 
ceipts and deliveries. There are over 1500 now in use on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Catalog and further information upon request. 


ASSOCIATED SUPPLY COMPANY 
Meter Department 


79 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
724 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cardboard Gaskets 


Tank Car Domes 


F Or) Tank Car Outlets 
Low Pressure Stills 


Any size in fractions of inches from 5 in. to 34 in. 


FORNEY FIBRE CoO. 


100 Boyd Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Every advantage, every convenience, every idea and 
every device for economical operation is embodied in 
these GROETKEN Super-Jumbo 10 and 5 gal. Visi- 
ble pumps. And at prices that set a new standard in 
the oil industry. This is made possible only by special- 
ization, mass production and our direct-from-factory 
sales plan. So much pump value for so low a cost has 
never been offered before. Our No. 57 five-gal. sells 
for only $74.00—same design and construction except 
capacity. 


Remember, GROETKEN products are sold under full 
guarantee—direct to you at wholesale factory prices. 
That’s the answer to such a remarkably low price. 
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Write for descriptive folder—today, 
THE GROETKEN a 
AURORA, ILL. 
No. 76—10 gal. (wired for light, less globe and hose) 








































Paddling! 


Wasteful, laborious paddling of grease from 
drum to bucket is eliminated by this handy 
new Runyen grease gun. 


A single stroke of the plunger fills it 
with 314 pounds of either chassis 

grease or differential compound. It 
gets ALL the grease. Easy and 
clean to operate. 


Built for years of service from 
the best steel tubing with soft 
leather suction cups. 


List Price 


$3.50 


Write direct to our factory for a sample 
of this new time saver. Jobbers: You 
will find the Runyen line of grease equip- 
ment easy to sell. Send for special dis- 
counts! 


PULTE -KORRECK 


MACHINE (COMPANY 


231 Ionia Ave. N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 










































cations will be completed in June. Ten- 
tative specifications have been adopted 
for wire rope and manila cordage, and 
final specifications are hoped for with- 
in a year. Rotary drill pipe standards 
were adopted and two standards for 
rotary drilling equipment have been 
completed, as well as miscellaneous 
standards covering hoisting blocks, drill- 
ing hooks and standard taper for drive 
bushing. Progress has been made on 
pumping equipment including sucker 
rods and engines as applied to the pro- 
duction of oil. 

Tentative specifications, covering five 
kinds of belting, have been approved and 
it is hoped soon to have tentative plans 
and specifications for steel storage and 
production tanks. In addition, a new 
committee has been appointed to cover 
the matter of gauging and gauging 
practice. These results are  avail- 
able through the American Petro- 
leum Institute bulletins and_ the 
specifications are being adapted at 
great initial expense hy manufacturers, 
for it means ultimately a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars to the industry. 

The engineer, as a thinker and planner, 
is becoming a well-established factor in 
the industry. What can he do to best 
further its work? 

(1) Cooperate with the practical man, 
who also has a definite contribution 
to make, and thereby facilitate the 
effectiveness of both. 

(2) Sprinkle technical knowledge with 
the salt of common sense so as to 
make both more effective. 

(3) Restrict his zeal so as to neither 
over-engineer nor over-machine the 
industry, avoiding expensive changes 
and installations unless fully war- 
ranted. 

(4) Participate in special and group re- 
search. 

(5) Contribute of his results by parti- 
cipating with papers and discussions 
—thus clarifying his own ideas and 
avoiding duplication of efforts by 
others, regardless of source. 

(6) Refuse to approve statements and 
reports unless warranted by sound 
reasoning and facts, thereby main 
taining a standard of light and truth 
for the ultimate advancement of the 
industry. 


Conclusion 


A survey of the field of petroleum 

technology must impress all with the 
large amount of real advance made in 
the past 15 years, for in that period have 
come the problems of organized search 
for new oil pools, of deeper drilling, of 
curtailing physical wastes, of handling 
large volumes of crude and refined pro- 
ducts, of improving production and re- 
fining methods and of the many other 
problems hereinbefore stressed. 
There must be no contentment with re- 
sults attained but an earnest endeavor 
for the solution of such problems as 
search for difficultly discoverable pools, 
for better methods of recovery from 
sands, for more efficient refining meth- 
ods, for more perfectly refined pro 
ducts, and finally, for more effective use 
of this bonanza resource. 
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Great Progress Has Been Made In 
Cracking; Much Yet To Learn 


By Charles L. Parmelee 
Consulting Engineer, New York 


Delivered Before Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., New York, Feb. 15-17. 


T is the purpose of this paper to 
outline briefly the state of our 
knowledge of the cracking art and 

to suggest some of the questions which 
are attracting attention of researchers at 
the present time. 

The major purposes for which pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons including natural 
gas, are or have been cracked are:— 
1. To obtain products used to increase 

the heat value and illuminant content 
of artificial gas. 

2. During the World War, to increase 
the supply of toluol. 


3. To increase the amount of products 
capable of conversion into industrial 
chemicals. 


To produce pure carbon. 

To reduce the viscosity of the oil, 

making it more available as fuel. 

6. To modify the form of the wax con- 
tent. 

7. To increase the 

spirit. 


on + 


yield of motor 


Gas Making 


The use of petroleum alone and in 
connection with water gas for making 
artificial gas is of long standing. The 
controlling principles have been fairly 
well understood and the practice stand- 
ardized for many years. This operation 
involves cracking the petroleum into 
hydrogen and other fixed gases, light 
volatiles which form illuminant and 
heat producing enrichers, tars and free 
carbon. If the cracking is incomplete, 
hydrocarbons in the motor fuel range 
may be produced. 

Developments of the past few years 
suggest possibilities of changes in view- 
point and objects sought, which may 
result in material changes in this art in 
the near future. Among these may be 
noted:— 

A. The preparation of special chemi- 
cals. During the war, toluol was ob- 
tained by stripping the gases in gas 
works, and special plants were installed 
and operated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the maximum amount of this pro- 
duct. This practice has been discon- 
nued, but the greater value of cer- 
in hydrocarbon molecules as_ bases 
lor alcohols, acetates and other chemi- 
cals as compared with the value of such 
components as heat and light producers, 
suggests that stripping the gases at gas 
rks may assume new importance. It 
quite possible that for smaller plants 

gas ultimately delivered may be a 
product instead of a major one. 

Bb. Recognition of the value of 
cracked petroleum as an _ anti-knock 
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motor fuel has already attracted the at- 
tention of the gas making industry, and 
consideration is now being given to the 
advantage of a combination of gas mak- 
ing and motor fuel preparation. 


Where the gas industry is combined 
with the distillation of coal, the availa- 
bility of benzol and similar compounds 
adds to the attractiveness of this line of 
effort. The combined making of water 
and oil gas, a process suggested some 
time ago, but not generally practiced, 
offers a possible large reduction in plant 
investment and makes it practicable to 
use heavy oils and residuums giving an 
increased amount of products available 
by stripping for petroleum chemicals 
and motor fuels, while at the same time 
maintaining the desired heat and candle 
power. 


Chemical Manufacture 


Two commercial plants have been in- 
stalled at oil refineries to make alcohol 
out of materials obtained from pressure 
still gas. One commercial plant where 
the oil is cracked essentially for the mak- 
ing of the bases of alcohols, acetates, 
etc., is now going into operation. 

The value of portions of the gases 
from petroleum cracking operations as 
bases for derived chemicals, suggests 
the possibility that such operations may 
be quite largely conducted for the ma- 
jor purpose of making unsaturated 
bodies convertible into organic chemi- 
cals. 


Ethylene derived from the gases of 
cracked petroleum is of considerable in- 
terest to the industrial chemist as the 
basis for the manufacture of derived 
chemicals. Investigations of ways and 
means of absorbing this gas are now be- 
ing conducted on a large scale 

Apparently, most of the dyes, organic 
chemicals, etc. now produced from coal 
tar derivatives can be made from petro- 
leum hydrocarbons. It seems _ quite 
probable that the oil industry will give 
this field considerable attention. 


Carbon Black 


Cracking natural gas is a chemical 
action resulting from incomplete oxida- 
tion and has for its major purpose 
the production of pure carbon or 
lamp black. It is practiced on a large 
scale. The same product can be ob- 
tained by cracking liquid hydrocarbons 
but as usually performed, such crack- 
ing results in the carbon atoms set free 
assuming less desirable forms. Legisla- 
tion limiting the use of natural gas for 
making carbon black is reported to have 


created a shortage of this material. New 
methods of making it from petroleum 
are being discussed. 


Cracking for Viscosity 


Heavy highly viscous oils are rendered 
more fluid by heat cracking. At the 
same time some gas and naphtha are 
made but so far the amount has been 
small. That such heavy oils will yield 
anti-knock fuels and bases for chemi- 
cals is recognized. This suggests the 
probability that the cracking of heavy 
oils under controlled condition may be 
practiced for a supply of motor fuels and 
chemical bases, and the desired viscos- 
ity of the resultant fuel oil will be se- 
cured as an incidental rather than a ma- 
jor purpose. This development may 
readily have considerable bearing on the 
oils available for fuel. 

The difficulty of using for fuel pur- 
poses an oil heavily loaded with free 
carbon as usually results from cracking 
operations may be met by better con- 
trol of the factors affecting the forma- 
tion of free carbon or by the use of 
improved systems of burning the resi- 
duum. The heat value of carbon from 
cracking is high, if its consumption as 
fuel can be secured. As ordinarily en- 
countered or handled in the residuum, 
it acts like graphitic carbon and is an 
inert burden on the operation. 


Cracking Wax Content 


Cracking the wax content of oil con- 
taining amorphous wax is common prac- 
tice in the refining industry. It re- 
sults in increasing the gas, naphtha and 
coke yield and converting the wax into 
forms which can be more readily re- 
moved by cooling and filtering. Modi- 
fications in refinery practice whereby the 
wax is removed in its original state 
without cracking, are in operation. 


Cracking for Motor Spirit 

By far the greatest present import- 
ance of petroleum cracking is in the 
production of motor fuel. In 1925, about 
30 per cent of the motor fuel produc- 
tion of the United States was obtained 
by cracking. By the end of 1926, the 
available cracking units should be able 
to supply about 300,000 barrels per day 
of motor fuel from cracking, or about 45 
per cent of the total 1925 production. 

Hydrocarbons available for this pur- 
pose are produced in operations directed 
mainly along other lines. Likewise, in 
any operation for the production of mo- 
tor fuel there will be a certain amount 
of conversion into forms not avail- 
able for this purpose. One of the 
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major results sought in all systems 
of cracking petroleum for motor fuel, 
has been to hold the production of non- 
available by-products to the minimum 
possible. This condition may be chang- 
ed in the near future hy the develop- 
ment of the chemical possibilities of pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons. 

At the present time, there are 26 
cracking systems in commercial opera- 
tion, each regularly running 100 or more 
barrels of charging stock per day. There 
are also 26 commercial size experimental 
or demonstration systems in occasional 
operation. It is difficult to devise a con- 
structional or operative grouping into 
which these systems can be placed for 
general comparison. Such groupings 
are unsatisfactory, owing to the fact 
that most systems are mainly overlap- 
ping variations in the combination of 
fundamental features. 


Use of Catalysts 

While there have been many attempts 
to take advantage of the influence of 
catalysts in cracking petroleum, they 
have not been generally successful be- 
cause of the costs involved. There are 
three commercial plants in operation in 
the United States using catalysts. One 
of these using anhydrous aluminum 
chloride is employed on a large scale for 
the production of saturated distillates 
and residuum. Two other plants crack 
the molecules while in the vapor phase 
with the object of obtaining the maxi- 
um amount of compounds available for 
anti-knock fuel. 

With the increased interest in high 
compression fuels, the use of catalysts 
may become of increased importance. 
The principal determining factor appears 
to be the cost of operation. Perhaps 
the major advantages of the use of a 
catalyst is the ability to secure the 
cracking result at temperatures at or be- 
low the boiling point of the charging 
stock. 


Use of Pressure 


In 1925, about 98.5 per cent of the 
cracked gasoline produced was the re- 
sult of operations under pressure of 
over 20 pounds per square inch. Of 
this, 73.5 per cent may be classified as 
low pressure, 20 pounds to 200 pounds 
per square inch; 15.9 per cent may be 
classified as medium pressure, 200 
pounds to 400 pounds per square inch; 
and 9.2 per cent may be called high 
pressure, over 400 pounds per square 
inch. About 1.1 per cent of the cracked 
gasoline was produced at pressures over 
1500 pounds per square inch. 

Pressure is employed for two pur- 
poses: 

1. To raise the boiling point of the 
hydrocarbons so that they may be 
heated to their cracking tempera- 
ture while still in the liquid phase. 

2. To affect the character of the pro- 
ducts of cracking. 

Among the reasons for the various 
pressures employed, may be included 
the following: 

1. Variations in charging stock. The 
lighter the stock (lower its boiling point) 
the higher the temperature required to 
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produce rupture of the molecules in the 
same time. Therefore, the boiling point 
must be raised higher to permit heating 
in the liquid phase. To accomplish 
this, the pressure must be increased. 
There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the most desirable character 
of charging stock. Some advocate 
closely cut stock of narrow boiling 
point range, generally a heavy kero- 
sene or light gas oil. The other ex- 
treme is represented by those who ad- 
vocate charging heavy crude directly to 
the cracking stills taking off the natural 
and cracked products as an original 
blend. 


Local conditions as to available equip- 
ment, character of crude or stock avail- 
able at low prices, market for residuum, 
etc., have great influence in determining 
the procedure to be adopted. The in- 
creased yield of anti-knock molecules 
from the cracking of heavy petroleums 
is attracting attention. If the carbon de- 
position can be controlled or handled 
economically, this factor may affect the 
selection of the charging stock. 


2. Character of products sought. With 
certain limitations, the character of the 
products of cracking is affected by the 
pressure on the molecule at the time of 
rupture. The lower the pressure, the 
more complete the fracture and the 
greater the amount of permanent gas 
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Fohs Again Chairman 
of Oil Division 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—The work of 
the petroleum division, A. I. M. E., goes 
forward this year under the direction 
of F. Julius Fohs, geologist and vice- 
president of the Humphreys Corp. Mr. 
Fohs was first elected to the chairman- 
ship in 1924 and was reelected this week. 
There was one other nominee, the name 
of M. M. Valerius, Tulsa, being pre- 
sented by Frank Herald, of Tulsa. 


Last year one vice-chairman was 
chosen. This year, in view of the great- 
ly enlarged scope of activities of the 
division, five vice-chairmen were chosen, 
as follows: 

Charles H. Osmond, vice-chairman 
for refinery engineering. Member of 
Crandall & Osmond, consulting engi- 
neers, New York. 

T. E. Swigart, vice-chairman for pro- 
duction engineering. Production engi- 
neer for the Shell Co., California, Los 
Angeles. 

Douglas S. Bushnell, vice-chairman 
for transportation engineering. Presi- 
dent, Buckeye, New York Transit, 
Northern and Indiana pipe lines. 

James H. Gardner, vice-chairman for 
production. President, Gardner Petro- 
leum Co., Tulsa. 

Joseph E. 
economics. 
York. 

The secretary, Cresap P. Watson, as- 
sistant to the president of the Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., was reelected. 


Pogue, vice-chairman for 
Consulting engineer, New 











and free carbon formation. It is known 
that hydrogen will combine with carbon 
at very high temperatures and pressures. 
These are considerably above those used 
in any commercial plant in this country. 
One German plant works with such con- 
ditions. It seems probable that the com- 
bining activity of hydrogen it not a sud- 
denly acquired facility when a certain 
combination of temperature and pres- 
sure is reached, but that there is an in- 
creasing tendency to that end as the pres- 
sures and temperatures are raised. 


It is claimed that considerable recom- 
bination of hydrogen does take place at 
fairly low pressures. The character of 
the major products and amount of gas 
and carbon formed is clearly affected by 
the pressures used. At very high pres- 
sure there is materially less free gas and 
carbon. 

This recombining tendency is affected 
by the digestion conditions. Hydrogen 
in the nascent stage combines freely. 
Molecular hydrogen is inactive. This is 
the theory on which most developers are 
working in retaining all the products of 
cracking in intimate association for some 
period after their dissociation has taken 
place. 

The modern tendency is clearly to- 
ward the use of materially higher pres- 
sures and temperatures. Up to 1918 
there were no commercial plants in 
operation using over 200 pounds per 
square inch pressure and the tempera- 
tures were generally under 700° F. Pres- 
sures of about 1800 pounds per square 
inch and temperatures of about 1000° F. 
are now in commercial use. Possibly 
some of this increased use of higher 
pressures and temperatures is due to the 
improvement of the engineering tech- 
nique in construction, making the opera- 
tion less hazardous. 

Marked advance has been made in the 
design of combustion chambers and type 
of mechanism used in burning the fuel. 
Mechanical stokers are quite commonly 
used for coal. More effective use is be- 
ing made of radiant heat. 

Return of flue gases for tempering the 
hot gases is a modern practice. Furnace 
temperatures must not be too high or 
there is danger of over-cracking. Care- 
ful control of air admission and pre- 
heating of the air for combustion are be- 
coming standard. Automatic regulation 
of fuel feed to oil temperature has prom- 
ising possibilities of gain in efficiency. 
Very slight temperature variations have 
marked effect on the continued efficiency 
of the cracking operation. Where the 
control is close and even, there is great 
gain in efficiency. 

Present Problems 

The cracking art today is very highly 
developed as compared with its state 
when Doctor Burton demonstrated its 
commercial practicability. There are 
many factors, however, which are known 
to exist, the cause and effect of which 
are not clearly determined. The next 
few years will probably see considerably 
better definition of the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and as a result, many changes are 
to be expected. Among the points 10 
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HE above photograph was taken just after the 

recent blizzard swept the Eastern coast. Although 
the storm was one of the heaviest since the now famous 
blizzard of ’88 and traffic was practically stopped 
everywhere, servicing went on as usual at this 
filling station. 


The attendants were glad to render the usual effi- 
cient service for which this station is known. And why 
not? No lying in the snow and ice, no wet clothes, 
and no danger from slippery ramps. What better 
indication of the all-year-round use of the Automobile 
Rotary Lift? 

Users everywhere are enthusiastic about this com- 
bination turn-table and hydraulic Lift. Now for the 
first time servicing of cars can be done quickly and 
efficiently in summer and winter alike. This means no 


AUTOMOBILE ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Division Sales Offices: Chicago, New York and San Francisco 
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Visible lubrication 









all year round 


loss of business and unexpected additional profits at 
most filling stations. 

Car owners as well as the trade appreciate the safety 
and convenience of the Lift. No ramps to worry about. 
No maneuvering and jockeying around to drive on. 
Lift loads at ground level, is raised four feet in forty 
seconds, can be rotated any angle and lowered facing 
any direction. The price is within the reach of every 
filling station owner who is in business to stay. 

Equipment consists of two channel iron tracks, 16 
feet long, mounted on center piston. Piston works in 
oil and lifts car by hydraulic action. Pressure supplied 
by any compressed air system. Special spring spray- 
ing equipment with each Lift. Blue-prints and details 
for installation furnished on request. 
Don’t wait until Spring. Act Now! 
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District Offices 


284 Peachtree St., 1320 Starks Bidg., 

Atlanta, Ga. Louisville, Ky. 

709 Title Bldg., 429 Broadway, 

Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 

428 Old South Bldg., 549 Plymouth Bldg., 

Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 

52 W. Chippewa St., 306 Wells Fargo Bldg., 

Buffalo, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 

608 So. Dearborn St., 71 Murray St., 

Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 

1347 Book Bldg., 904 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 

408 Austin St., 711 Ferguson Bldg., 

Houston, Texas. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4025 Boulevard Place, 1516 Pine St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 

1505 Commerce Bldg., 693 Mission St., _ 

Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Products 
7 
O t For The Oil 
7 
Refiners 
We manufacture Paraffine Wax Presses, Distillate 
Chilling Machines, Stills, Auto Truck Tanks, Special 
Refinery Equipment, Boilers, Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery, Drop Forged Steel Valves, and Fittings. 
Bulletins On Request. 


Henry Vogt Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Branch Offices 


e e New York Chicago 
Louisville - - - Kentucky philadelphia Dallas 

















which attention is now being directed 
are: 

1. Most efficient character of charg- 
ing stock. It is quite probable that lo- 
cal conditions are so widely at variance 
and so subject to changes as to prevent 
any generally uniform practice, but there 
is no question that more careful con- 
sideration of this point would be helpful 
in many cases now in operation. The 
demand for anti-knock fuels affects this 
question and may readily control deci- 
sions in connection with the stock and 
methods of treatment. 


2. Method of heating. The use of 
powdered fuel offers an attractive means 
of using low grade coals and still carbon. 
In most cases, there is still considerable 
room for improvement in design of com- 
bustion chambers, control of furnace 
temperatures, utilization of radiant heat 
and exhaustion of available heat in flue 
gases. The advantage of electricity as a 
definitely controllable heating means is 
recognized, but its cost has been pro- 
hibitive. 

Patent Situation 

In this art as in any other, there has 
been extended effort on the part of re- 
searchers and developers to protect their 
ideas by patents. Over 2500 United 
States patents have been issued and 
about as many more applications are 
pending, which more or less purport to 
affect the cracking art. Not a single 
cracking patent has been adjudicated as 
yet, and while there is considerable liti- 
gation pending none of it promises to 
definitely clear the much confused situ- 
ation. 

Not one of the licensing concerns has 
a clear undisputed field and on the other 
hand, it is held by some that no one has 
any legal rights of a broadly controlling 
nature, 

The Attorney General of the United 
States has questioned the scope and vali- 
dity of all the major patents of the so 
called Patent Club, which includes the 
Burton, Cross, Ellis. Holmes-Manley, 
Adams and other patents, 

It is not probable, however, that in all 
of these patents the courts will fail to 
find any merit. On the contrary, it is to 
be expected that some of them will be 
held to have sufficient breadth to create 
controlling rights to certain forms of 
practice. 

In the use of the petroleum cracking 
art as in any other, success demands a 
thorough knowledge of the existing lo- 
cal conditions and an intelligent applica- 
tion thereto of the best information avail- 
able, always subject to the tempering of 
practicability. There is no mystery 
about its application, but there is great 
misunderstanding among its users. We 
know how to utilize some of the fun 
damental principles, but we are far from 
knowing the best method and the next 
few years will probably see great ad 
vances in efficiency and economy. Stand- 
ard practice today may be obsolete to- 
morrow because of new developments in 
methods available and objects ‘to be of 
tained. There is room for better e! 
gineering in this as in most other arts 
It must be exercised, however, with du: 
regard to the patent rights of others. 
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Feld Type Scrubber from 
Is Adapted As Gasoline Absorber 


TULSA, Feb. 20 

HE spur of keen competition in 

the manufacturing branch of the 

oil industry has resulted in greater 

progress in equipment and methods in 

the last two or three years than in any 

similar period in the history of the busi- 

ness. Manufacturers of natural gasoline 

as well as refiners have made great 
strides in efficiency. 


During the last year an outstanding 
levelopment in the natural gasoline in- 
dustry has been the introduction of new 
types of absorbers to replace the static 
absorber. These new absorbers include 
the foaming or frothing type represented 
by the Newton process and more recent- 

by the Campbell oil froth absorbers. 
lhe bubble tower which has come into 
general use at refineries has been adapted 
to the natural gasoline plant as an ab- 
sorber notably by the Southwestern En- 
gineering Corp. 


Another recent absorber is the me- 
chanically operated centrifugal absorber 
of the Feld type which is offered by the 
Bartlett Hayward Co. of Baltimore. 





By J. C. Chatfield 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


This is not a new device. It has been 
in use for more than 10 years in the 
manufactured gas, metallurgical and 
chemical industries. It is designed for 
use in any industry where plant opera- 
tions require the recovery of commercial 
products from gas or the removal of 
harmful constituents such as dust from 
gas. 


New Installation in Texas 


The most recent installation of Bart- 
lett Hayward absorbers in a_ natural 
gasoline plant in the Mid-Continent has 
been made at the Eastland, Texas, plant 
of the Arab Gasoline Corp. Two units 
recently been completed there. 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. has one unit at 
its gasoline plant at Stroud, Okla., and 
one for recovering gasoline from still 
gasses at its refinery at Wood River 
Ill. The Texas Co. has a similar in- 
stallation at its refinery at Port Arthur. 
Previous installations in other districts 
include three at plants of the Shell Co. 
of California, and one at the Carnegie 
Natural Gas Co. plant at Waynesburg, 
Pa. 


have 


Gas Industry 


The mechanically operated absorber 
is different from any other in use at nat- 
ural gasoline plants. The static absorb- 
er presents a film of oil to the contact of 
gas. The foaming or frothing type as 
well as the bubble type surround por- 
tions of gas with bubbles of mineral seal 
oil. The Feld type of scrubber is de- 
signed to break up the mineral seal oil 
into a fine mist and force it through the 
gas to achieve an intimate mixture. 

The apparatus consists of a series of 
from 9 ta 11. superimposed scrubbing 
chambers as shown in Fig. 1, a vertical 
section of a typical absorber. Through 
the center of the chamber runs a revolv- 
ing shaft to which are attached sets of 
truncated cones. The shaft is designed 
to run at about 200 revolutions per min- 
ute. 

Below each set of revolving cones is 
a basin to catch mineral seal oil as it 


descends from the chamber above. 


These basins as well as the baffles to di- 
rect the flow of gas and mineral seal oil 
are attached to the walls of the absorber. 

Oil in each basin is pumped upward 
by the rotating cones, from the upper 



















































































Fig. 2. 
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Bartlett Hayward, Feld type absorber installed beside four static absorbers. 





which it is thrown outward 
toward the walls of the absorber. It will 
be. observed in the drawing that the 
outer cone extends above the edges of 
the three inner ones. This outer cone 
is perforated with thousands of tiny slots 
calculated to break up the 
mineral into a fine 
through which the gas must pass 
in its upward journey through the ab- 


edges of 


which are 
sheets of seal oil 


spray 


sorber. 

After the gas the 
seal oil falls on a baffle from 
falls back into the basin and is 
recirculated as described before. There 


passing through 
nineral 


which it 


is an overflow from each basin to the 
one beneath regulated by the rate at 
which lean oil is admitted at the top. 


Measured tests conducted by the manu- 
f the absorber have shown 
that each set of cone sprays oil through 
the gas at the rate of 250 to 300 gallons 
per minute, regardless of the rate of oil 
input. This is pointed out to show the 
number of contacts of the 
oil with gas during its travel through 
the absorber. 


tacturers of 


tremendous 


In the Feld type the spray of oil is 
from the top of the inverted 


cones to the walls of the absorber. 


thrown 


Water Cooling Coils 
[In each basin except the top two are 
water circulating coils for the purpose 
the mineral seal oil at a 
proper temperature. The cold water ab- 
sorbs the heat of absorption, 


ot keeping 


The stream of lean oil entering the ab- 
sorber is divided and simultaneously en- 


ters the two upper chambers. Over- 
flow from both of these chambers is in- 
to the third chamber. This feature of 


the absorber is one which is stressed as 
a talking point by the manufacturer. 
The whole 


object of a counter-cur 


rent absorber is to bring lean oil into 
intimate contact with the leanest gas 
which is about to leave the absorber. 


By dividing the oil stream the Feld type 
absorber passes the leanest gas through 
two zones of sprayed lean oil for the 
purpose of picking up the last bit of 
gasoline from the vapor. By sending the 
overflow direct to the third basin from 
both chambers there is no possibility of 
lean gas coming in contact with partly 
saturated mineral seal oil. In any static 
type of absorber the incoming oil im- 
mediately partly saturated 
and _ its tension is raised so 
that the the oil will be 
to reject the lightest gasoline fractions 
left in the gas. 


becomes 
vapor 
tendency of 


Both of the upper basins are smaller 
than those below and baffles are elimi- 
nated to | r 


reduce velocity of the 


baffles 


onc 
above the top basin 
cause the gas to enter an annular pass 
age before being withdrawn. These fea- 
tures were designed to eliminate the en- 
trainment of oil in the residue gas. 


Eliminator 


Size of Units 
Bartlett Hayward absorbers 
size according to capacity desired. 
ameters range from 5 to 8 
from 20 to 24 feet. The 
absorbers at Eastland are 8 
11,000,000 


vary in 
Di- 
and 
Arab 
feet 


cubic 


feet 
height 
plant 
in diameter 


handling 
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Fig. 1. Vertical section of Feld type absorber. 


feet of gas per day at 35 pounds pressure. 
The gas tests 1.3 gallons per thousand. 
One installation of the same size handles 
18,000,000 cubic feet of 0.2 gallon gas at 
a pressure of 80 pounds. 

The rotating shaft may be driven by 
steam turbine, electric motor or by a 
belt to a gas engine. All three 
ods are in use. At the Roxana plant at 


meth- 


Stroud an electric motor is used. The 
largest absorbers require 36 HP. and 
the smallest 20 HP. 

No weight is borne by the bottom 


bearing which acts 
guide. It 
gas pressure. 


merely as a roller 
in an oil bath under 
The weight of the shaft 
and cones is borne by roller bearings at 
the top and is driven by a worm gear 
and horizontal drive shaft, all housed 
together in an oil bath under gas pres- 
sure. There is but one packing gland 
between the housing and the power unit 
The machinery moves so easily that it 
may be turned readily by grasping the 
coupling of the drive shaft with one 
hand. 


revolves 


Channeling of gas in this type of ab- 


sorber is impossible. It is forced to 
pass through the successive spray 
zones. Stoppages due to sediment of 
carbon have not occurred due to the 


fact that the mechanical pumping of oil 
from each basin keeps the oil agitated 





and any sediment in suspension. The 
pressure decline through the absorber is 
low even at maximum capacities. At the 
Arab plant the decline is less than one 
pound, 


Small Oil Circulation 


One feature which is stressed by the 
manufacturers of all of the newer types 
of absorbers is the greater saturation ob- 
tainable and the consequently smaller 
amount of mineral seal oil needed to do 
a given piece of work. It has been as 
serted many times that in ordinary prac- 
tice it is the most difficult to get the last 
few drops of gasoline out of the gas 
The first 80 per cent of recoverab‘e gaso 
line can be absorbed by half as much 
mineral seal oil as is needed for a com- 
plete absorption of all the commercial 
gasoline. 


One indication of the efficiency of the 
centrifugal absorber is seen in the fact 
that at the Arab plant the charcoal test 
of tail gas showed 0.04 gallon per thou 


sand after the absorber was put in as 
compared with 0.08 gallon with th 
former static absorber. These results 


were obtained with the same rate of oil 
circulation and same temperatures. 


It is claimed by the manufacturers 
that it has been possible to decrease oil 
circulation from 40 to 60 per cent wit! 
no increase in the gasoline content of 
tail gas by the charcoal test. On one 
installation on 2-gallon gas at 30 pounds 
pressure where 40 gallons of oil pei 
thousand feet of gas had 
circulated, the oil rate was cut to 20 gal 
lons. Formerly the lean oil had a satur 
ation of 0.9 per cent and the tail gas 
showed a gasoline content of 0.14 gal 
lon while after the installation with the 
halved oil rate the lean oil was reduced 
in gasoline content to 0.6 per cent du 
to the reduced load on the stills, the 
tail gas showed a content of 0.11 gallon 
and the fat oil, figured from actual pro 
duction, had a saturation of 10.5 per cent. 
At another plant with lean oil stripped 
down to 0.2 per cent saturation a tail 
gas content of 0.03 gallon was checked 
from 1.3-gallon gas at 30 pounds with 
temperature of inlet oil at 85° F. 


Higher First Cost Offset 


The mechanically operated 
is more expensive than a static tower on 
first but the manufacturers claim 
that this added cost is balanced off by 
the decrease in heat exchanger, oil cool 
er, still and pump capacities on new in 
stallations. In overloaded plants the 
mechanical absorber would be 
mended to bring production up to an 
efficient standard. 


cubic bee: 


absorber 


cost 


recom 


Operating expense of the absorber 
controlled largely by local conditions 
The electric motor is the most expen 
sive ordinarily. With purchased power 
at 1 cent per kilowatt hour the largest 
type of absorber would cost around 
$6.44 per day to operate. 

In other articles to follow within the 
next few weeks the writer will describe 
a number of other new types of absorb 
ers being offered to natural gasolin« 
manufacturers. 
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hose Globe Faces have | 
already arrived from Cincinnati 


ul 


‘‘They’re not only here ahead of expected time but far ahead of anything 
I’ve ever seen in good-looking globes ....... . and not a single one 
damaged in transit, either’’. 


That’s just the kind of reception with which Cincinnati Advertising Globes and Glass 
Faces meet everywhere. For, a promise of delivery is a part of our merchandise, fulfilled 
faithfully because our production methods and capacity permit us to conform accurately 
with market requirements. 


The striking beauty is conspicuous at first glance— 
the clean-cut lettering or insignia greets the eye 
impressively—the business-like manner of packing 
is convincing of safety—all these points substanti- 
ate the fact that Cincinnati Advertising Globes and 
Globe Faces are not ordinary products. They’re 
your advertisements, the mouth-piece of your busi- 
ness. 


THE CINCINNATI ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


-1101-1107 York Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Your next order should be placed only 


GLASS SIGN 
—— 


or 
27 YEARS 


February 24, 

















































More Business 
trom Air Service 


Motorists even drive out of 
normal route to use 
ECO Automatic Tire Inflators 


The new ECO Automatic inflator serves air 
with absolute accuracy. It is graduated in 
pounds for balloon tires and delivers air at full 
compressed pressure without reduction. It will 
attract business — give your customers fast— 
clean—accurate service. 


The driver who once uses it, wants ECO ser- 
vice all the time. That keeps him coming back 
to your stations. 





One man with an ECOstation can work faster 
than two men with an ordinary station and hand 
air-gauge. Just turn the pointer to the pressure 
desired, and apply the air-chuck to the valve 
stem. The ECO bell rings while tire is being 
filled, and stops as soon as right pressure is 
reached. When bell stops ringing, pressure is 
automatically shut off, and the job is done. 


im 


To get the utmost out of your air service, put 
ECO Automatic Tire Inflators on your present 
air towers. And specify complete ‘‘ECO”’ equip- 
ment for all new stations. The ECO bell is 
automatic advertising that pays. 
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fossa Western Mfg. Company 


; Oskaloosa lowa 
Less Service Time 


More Selling Time 
ECO Comes in light models, 
sold at prices that will in- 
terest you. Rapidly being 
adopted as standard equip- 


ment by the larger oil com- 
; ; A nape 
panies. Write for detailed d A yecelet 


information. “The setae That Ringe the Bell” 
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H Gasoline And Other Motor Fuels 


by Ellis and Meigs, is 2 book which gives a complete survey 
of the field and a description of practically every process o 
making gasoline and most other motor fuels of promise or 
prominence. 


The price of the book ie $10. Just send us your check and 
we will mail a copy of it to you. 


National Petroleum News, 807 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
























F. H. Emig Leaves N. P. 
M. A. to Take Up 


Accounting 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—F. H. Emig, for 
the past year manager of the collective 
buying department of National Petro- 
leum Marketers’ Association, resigned 
effective Feb. 15. Weston Atwood, 
who became identified with the execu- 
tive staff of the association a month ago, 
has been assigned to take charge of the 
department for the present at least. 

Mr. Emig is going in business for him- 
self. He is an accountant of considerable 
reputation and has given most of his 
business life to oil company accounting. 
Now he proposes to sell his services to 
jobbing firms who want their books au 
dited and their affairs straightened out 
generally, or who want new systems of 
accounting installed to better take care 
of an expanded business. 


F. H. Emig is the author of a series of 
articles on accounting which were pub- 
lished in National Petroleum News in the 
winter of 1923-24 and were later issued 
in book form. The articles were publish- 
ed anonymously but the book developed 
a surprising demand and the publishers 
were obliged to put out a second and a 
third issue. 

Mr. Emig has already left Chicago 
his first special accounting assignment 
and his work probably will be only f 
one week or two at a place. He will 
keep in touch with National Petroleun 
News however and any oil man wh 
wishes to correspond with him can reach 
him in care of National Petroleum News 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, O., wit 
only slight delay. 


Butler Salesmen’s School 
Has 13th Birthday 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 20.- 
program of songs, speeches, souvenirs 
and prizes helped to brighten the ban- 
quet which closed the 13th annual sales- 
men’s school of the Butler Mfg. C 
which was held in January at the Kan 
sas City Club. Salesmen, officers, plant 
foremen, and managers from the Mir 
neapolis office as well as those fron 
Kansas City, attended the banquet, at 
tendance totaling 83, 

Charles R. Butler, president, who wit! 
E. E. Norquist, vice president, organized 
the company in 1901, was toastmaster 

Music was furnished by the company’s 
own orchestra. C. C. Crouch, vice pres! 
dent and manager of the Minneapolis 
office, who played a violin that he made 
himself, acted as music conductor. 

Wives of the men and women em 
ployes enjoyed a theatre party during 
the evening of the banquet and later at 
tended the raffling of prizes which in- 
cluded articles and money presented by 
business organizations and directors 0! 
the company. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Methods of Recovering More Oil 
From Depleted Fields 


By James O. Lewis 


Petroleum Engineer, Tulsa 


Part 2 


Delivered at Federal Oil Conservation Board Hearing, Washington, Feb. 10-11 


HE pressure process is less exact- 

ing as to practical and economic 

conditions, and therefore is most 
generally applicable. It can be applied 
early in the life of a pool and merged 
into natural recovery with added profit 
to both. It can be applied with least dis- 
ruption of present equipment, practices 
and customs. 

It is more flexible in use, lends it- 
self more readily to experimentation and 
finally leaves the property in condition 
to apply whatever improvements that 
may be made in the future on this pro- 
cess or to the later use of either mining 
or flooding, should experience show that 
additional and profitable recoveries can 
be obtained. 

As between the use of air or gas as 
the pressure medium, experience in the 
eastern fields, where the process has 
been longest in use, fails to disclose any 
objections to air so serious as to warrant 
paying a high price for gas or for with- 
holding gas from a high market. 


Gas Desirable Where Cheap 
Where gas can be obtained cheaply, 
is desirable to use it, but in most old 

fields, gas 1s not cheap. The air, as it 
passes through the rock, picks up gas 
and gasoline vapors, and this mixture, 
under proper safeguards, can be return- 
1 to the rock, and in this way, the pres- 
sure medium can be kept more than half 
gas and gasoline vapors for many years. 
As stated by Mr. Henry L. Doherty, 
gas is more soluble in oil than air, and 
it is also more effective in reducing the 
Id of the oil to the sand, but such ad- 
vantage as may be gained in this manner 
may be lost in whole or in part by the 
greater solubility of the gas, making 
it a less effective expelling agent. 
Laboratory experiments on a gas some 
ir times as soluble as air showed that 
would force out hardly one-fourth as 
uch oil as air, volume for volume. The 
re soluble gas tends to pass through 
> oil in a state of solution rather than 
‘ing the oil ahead. The effect may 
be compared to the action of a piston in 
ylinder when holes had been drilled 
ugh the piston head. 
Gas Should Be Studied Further 
However, I do not regard the evidence 
aS conclusive and a study of this ques- 
under varying conditions should be 
de. If further evidence is confirma- 
it will mean that several times as 
uch energy must be expended in the 
Compression of gas to obtain as much 
results as from the use of air. But there 
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James O. Lewis 


are some incidental advantages to the 
use of gas that also warrant considera- 


tion. 


Mining is an old method that was 
revived and 
mans during the late war Che use of 
“mining” 1s a misnomer, for 
the sand is not brought to the 


modernized by the Ger 


the word 
surface 
and the oil there extracted, but the oil 
drains by 
through the 


gravity into galleries driven 
sand body 


\ccording to J. B. Umpleby, some 15 


miles of galleries have been driven at 


the Pechelbronn Mines, 
controlled by the French, and at Wietz, 
near [ I 
leries have been driven. 


which are now 
Hanover, some five miles of gal 


Opportunities For Study 


These 


able opportunity to study the oil sands 


galleries have given incompar 


and to ascertain beyond question what 
Both locali- 
ties are old oil fields previously brought 


+ 


to commercial exhaustion by the 


the recoveries have been 


usual 
methods of natural production. Ag sta- 
ted before, the recovery at 
Pechelbronn has been 300 per cent; that 
is, approximately one-seventh of the oil 
had been recovered by wells in the usual 
way, three-sevenths more had_ been 
recovered by drainage into the galleries, 
leaving three-sevenths in the rock. 


increased 





The gallery method has been used in 
several places in this country in past 
years, notably in California. More re- 
cently it has been tried out on small 
scale operations, the most important 
of which have been the operations under 
Ranney, at Jacksboro, Texas. Doubt- 
less, extensive tests will be made in the 
properties. A high initial outlay will be 
required and the cost of development is 
generally estimated as not less than 
$4000 an acre, which will, in part, be 
offset by comparatively low 
lifting the oil to the surface. 


costs of 
Ilooding has been conducted for 
the past 35 vears in the Bradford field 
in Pennsylvania and New York. Water 
is let down certain wells and makes its 
way through the sand forcing oil ahead 
of it. Ordinarily the natural water head 
is used and no machinery is required, 
but the process is probably the most 
cestly of the three as it has been found 
necessary to drill many new wells, best 
practice demanding two of each acre of 
land, whereas one well to each four to 
10 acres was formerly the custom for 
natural production. When the water ad- 
vances to a producing well it is con- 
verted into a water intake well and a new 
producing well is then drilled a_ short 


distance ahead. 


Flooding Extensive At Bradford 


Flooding is being conducted exten- 
sively only in the Bradford district, but 
small natural and induced floods are 
going on in numerous places and there 
are many records of such floods in the 
past. At Bradford, flooding has been 
commercially successful in the major- 
ity of cases in that profits have been 
made in spite of the high development 
costs, 

Melcher states that careful estimates 
show an average original oil content of 
about 40,000 barrels, an acre, of which 
J. B. Umpleby claims that 3,000 barrels 
have been recovered by wells in the past 
and an additional] 6,000 barrels by flood 
ing. Larger estimates of recovery have 
been made but they involve theories of 
estimating that remain to be proved 

The most objectionable features to 
flooding at Bradford are the excessive 
development cost of drilling new wells 
which amounts to $3000 to $6000 an 
acre, and the fact that it leaves the sand 
flooded with water, which may possibly 
prohibit the recovery by improved pro- 
cesses of the remaining 60 per cent of 
the oil that is not recovered by the water. 
Should the soda-ash method be fully 
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successful, these objections may be over- 
come, but at the present outlook, air 
pressure promises to give just as much 
profit even though only half as much 
oil were recovered. It is as yet unknown 
what recoveries will be obtained by air 
at Bradford, but in any event, air can 
be followed up by water flooding or any 
other process. 

Outside of Bradford, I have heard of 
no flooding conducted systematically and 
profitably, though occasionally one hears 


of individual wells or groups of wells 
that show profit. But this negative 


evidence is conclusive. 

Many combinations and modifications 
of these three processes have been pro- 
posed, Ranney advocates a modification 
of the German mining method in which 
air pressure instead of gravity is mostly 
relied upon to bring the oil into the gal- 
leries. 

Air has also been used by the French 
in the galleries at Pechelbronn, I under- 
stand, unsatisfactorily. Flooding from 
galleries has been proposed by John L. 
Rich for Bradford. My firm has and 
does use water to supplement the use of 
air or gas pressure, and at Bradford, 
tests are being made to supplement 
water flooding by air pressure. 


Heat has been proposed for all three 
methods, but, in my opinion, it is of 
doubtful commercial value. 
these proposals, others have 
vanced, and the future will undoubtedly 
disclose many more, some of which will 
be exceedingly valuable. 


3esides 


been ad- 


Of the 
mining 


three processes, the German 
method, as applied at Pechel 
bronn, has given highest recovery, water 
flooding at Bradford next highest, the air 
Ohio, third. But it 
mistake to draw conclu- 
sions from this inadequate data, for only 


pressure in would 


be a general 


by testing the processess commercially, 
under identical conditions in many 
places, can a worthwhile comparison be 
made. 

For example, water ficoding has tailed 
in a number of places where air has been 
highly successful, and in several in- 
stances, water has failed to displace.-more 
oil from aired sands. 


Furthermore, no air property of my 
firm is yet abandoned, and no conclu- 
sions can yet be drawn as to ultimate 
recovery from most of the properties un- 
der air. How successful mining might 
be at Bradford, or in fields where air 
has been used, can not be said, nor is 
it known how successful air and flooding 
might be at Pechelbronn. It is of some 
significance that air pressure gave the 
highest ultimate recovery under labora- 
tory conditions. 


But choice of the three processes will 
not rest upon relative oil recovery alone, 
for the final test will be the comparative 
profits. Both mining and flooding cost 
several thousands of dollars more an 
acre than does the pressure process, and 
these processes must therefore recover 
enough more oil to extend the additional 
cost. 


In this the pressure process has a de- 
cided advantage. On one property. at 
Bradford, flooding would have to re- 
cover three times as much oil as the 
pressure process to make equal profits. 
30th flooding and mining require high 
initial investment, and returns do not be- 
gin for many months, 


Because of the greater costs and of the 
cther disadvantages mentioned, namely 
hazards of life and property unfamiliar 
methods in mining, and the hazard of 
destroying property values with flooding, 
I believe that the industry generally will 
come to the same conclusion as has my 


firm; that is, to use pressure first, and 
to let the future determine what to do 
next. 

The consolidation of pools may seem 
visionary, but a start has already been 
made in the old fields of Oklahoma, where 
a number of pools have been consolidat- 
ed either by purchase or by ugreement 
among the property holders. 


The experiences of oi] men who have 
gone ahead on small properties is dis- 
closing to them the desirapility of con- 
solidation when air or gas pressure is 
applied. I estimate that on a 160-acre 
tract located in a large pool, the Inde- 
pendent operator will be tortunate if he 
gets half as much profit as could be 
obtained from the same property in unit 
operation. 


Under the conception of property 
rights in our country, the surface boun- 
daries are supposed to apply also to 
the subsoil, but oil and gas are not fixed 
in place and fences do not extend under- 
ground. When pressure is applied to a 
small property, it does not stop at the 
boundary, but goes across, carrying oil 
with it. To prevent this, vacuum may 
be used and the pressure kept down, but 
this entails unnecessary expense and a 
lower production than would otherwise 
be possible. 


Often the conditions are such that in 
dependent operation is out of the ques 
tion. 


The air or gas will pass through an 
open channel to the neighboring prop- 
erty and unless his well can be con 
trolled, the waste of pressure makes op- 
eration prohibitive. Many leases of 10 
20 and 40 acres are hopelessly small for 
independent operation, For these and 
other reasons not detailed, it is neces 
sary that a pool be operated as one prop 
erty for efficient recovery. 





United States Uses 83.3 Per Cent of World’s Passenger Autos 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20—A_ report 
by the automotive division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in- 
dicates that out of the 20,709,151 pas- 
senger automobiles in use throughout 
the world on Jan. 1, 1926, 17,317,357 were 
in operation in the United States, or 
83.3 per cent of the world’s total. This 
is 2520 per cent greater than the num- 
ber of passenger cars in the United 
Kingdom, the nearest competitor, which 


Passenger 
Cars Buses Trucks 

Argentina... 165 ,000 1 ,050 12 ,000 
Australia 248 055 1 653 46 ,504 
Belgium 50 ,270 1 ,000 41 443 
Brazil 50 ,000 150 13 ,500 
Canada 644 ,725 2,000 72,9938 
Cuba.. 29 000 1,150 7,500 
Denmark : 45 ,500 820 14 ,000 
Dutch East Indies 38 ,750 300 4,000 
France _ 450,000 35,000 250 ,000 
Germany 215,150 500 107 ,350 

awaii 22 ,000 25 5 ,000 
India... me 58 ,363 1,700 9 064 
Irish Free State. . 25 917 85 5 ,962 
OS ee 78 ,000 4,700 32 ,000 
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had a registration of 660,734 cars on 
Jan... 

The registration of all motor vehicles, 
including passenger cars, buses, trucks 
and motor cycles on Jan. 1 this year, in 
the United States was 19,999,436, as com- 
pared with 25,973,928 motor vehicles in 
the world, which is 77 per cent of the 
world’s total. This country has 
18,524,863 more motor vehicles, or 1356 
per cent more than the United Kingdom. 


also 


An increase of 2,220,401 
11.9 per 


passenger 
cent, in the world’s 
registrations is revealed in this report 
over Jan. 1, 1925. Passenger cars in this 
country increased 1,719,729, or 11.07 per 
cent over Jan. 1, 1925. 


Cars, or 


Motor vehicle registration on Jan. 1, 
1926 in those countries where passen- 
ger cars in operation amount to over 


20,000 was: 





Motor Passenger Motor 
Cycles Total Cars Buses Trucks Cycles Total 
8 ,200 181 ,250 ee Oe 21 ,245 1 ,600 9 ,853 12 ,062 44 ,760 
77 ,O81 868 ,293 Mexico scales $1 ,579 400 5 ,845 653 38 ,477 
28 464 121 177 Netherlands....... 40 ,500 1 ,800 14 ,000 40 ,600 96 ,900 
1,800 64 ,950 New Zealand...... 81 ,698 1 ,386 13 ,264 24 938 121 ,286 
7 ,876 727 ,594 Spain Ee 65 ,000 5 ,000 6 ,000 3 ,000 79 ,000 
450 38 ,100 oN SNe eee 60 ,300 2,500 18 ,800 23 ,000 104 ,600 
18 ,800 79 ,120 Union of S. Africa. . 64 ,450 450 4,450 24 ,500 93 ,850 
7 ,000 45 ,050 United Kingdom... 660 ,734 18 ,000 224 ,287 571 ,552 1 ,474 ,573 
120 ,000 855 ,000 United States......17,317 ,357 80 ,000 2,446,579 155 ,500 19,999 ,436 
216 ,830 539 ,830 ee 0 ,000 200 3,400 390 23 ,990 
750 27 775 Foreign countries and 
13 ,610 82 ,737 non-contiguous 
7 067 39 031 territories total... 3,481,794 101,578 1,008,360 1,364,265 5 974 492 
70 ,000 184 ,700 Grand total world. .20 ,799 ,151 181,573 3,454,989 1,519,765 25,973,925 
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Economic Losses in Oil Production 


Are Both Oil and Capital 


By Lester C. Uren 


Associate Professor of Petroleum Engineering, University of California 


Delivered at Federal O1l Conservation Board Hearing, Washington, Feb. 10-11 


Important underground losses of oil result under our present 
production methods, which losses may be termed waste in that, 


drained. 


under different methods of production, they would be im part 


at least avoidable, Prof. Uren brought out in his paper before 
He described at length experimental work in the 
California oil fields to bring out losses in recovery of oil under- 
ground from early wells drawing the gas from beyond oil 


the oil board. 


OSSES encurred in methods of oil 

production now commonly em- 

ployed are first, oil losses, and 
secondly, capital losses. Both represent 
economic loss properly chargeable to the 
industry. Insofar as they may be 
avoided by improvements or changes in 
present methods, they represent indus- 
trial waste. Losses of crude petroleum 
after the product reaches the surface are 
not excessive, considering the low value 
attached to the product, the great volume 
that must be handled and the widely 
scattered points of production. The im- 
portant losses of oil are underground 
sses, 


Such losses are deceptive in that they 
are not apparent from surface inspection, 
and the oil producer may actually be 
losing upwards of 75 per cent of the 
il within his property boundaries with- 
ut becoming aware of it. We are not 
here concerned with the losses of one 
operator of a group to his neighbors by 
failure to keep pace with surrounding de- 
velopment, but rather, with the over-all 
loss of oil which is left in the sands un- 
recovered, 


Recover 25 Per Cent 


It is now generally admitted that the 
present commonly-used methods of pro- 
duction are securing less than 25 per 
cent of the oil actually present in the 
reservoir sands. Some authorities placed 
the extraction as low as 10 or 15 per cent 
in certain fields. Some believe that the 
remaining 75 per cent or more that we 
fail to produce by present methods is 
not lost, but may yet be recovered in the 
future by more efficient processes yet to 
be developed. 


While it is true that 
known—such as water flooding and the 
application of compressed air to the 
sands—which may be applied when the 
lower limit of production by flowing and 
Pumping 1s reached, there is no assur- 
ance such processes are of universal ap- 
plication. Furthermore, present - day 
operations are often conducted in a way 
that leaves the productive sands flooded 
With water, or sealed with solidified as- 
Phalt of wax; so that the remaining oil 


processes are 





will probably not be producible by any 
known process of recovery. 
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higher oil prices. 
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Lester C. Uren 


Chis loss is probably the most serious 
one with which the present-day oi] in- 
dustry may be charged because it is 
largely remediable through the use of 
more efficient methods of recovery al- 
ready known to the industry: but not 
used because the highly competitive 
system of production of today does not 
permit production of anything but the 
cheapest oil, necessitating the use of 
methods which give little regard to ul- 
timate recovery. 


Maintain Gas Pressure 


There is indicating 
that, if the gas associated with the petro- 
leum were conserved and elevated gas 
pressure maintained in the oil sands dur- 
ing their productive life, the ultimate 


ample evidence 


production of petroleum could be greatly 
increased. It seems probable we could 
increase the percentage of ultimate re- 
covery and greatly extend the radius of 
drainage of wells if we were to drill 
them of larger diameter or excavate cavi- 
ties about them within the oil sands. 
Much oil left in the sands as unre- 





higher production costs to the oil 


drainage radius, thus leaving undrilled areas in the vicinity gas 


He also took up capital losses resulting from over-drilling 


and improper spacing of wells, saying these were conducive to 


companies and consequently 


coverable is lost through lack of uni- 
formity in field development programs 
of competing producers. For maximum 
timely drilling of all areas 
within gas-drainage radius of each other 
is essential. The early wells in a new 
field are usually far more productive than 
later drilled wells, because they have the 
advantage of higher gas pressure. They 
secure their production, however, only 
at the expense of gas from oil beyond 
oil-drainage radius, thus leaving un- 
drilled areas in their vicinity gas-drained. 
Later-drilled wells in these areas recover 
only a fraction of what they might if 
drilled before gas drainage occurred. 


recovery, 


Data gathered some years ago in the 
California Naval Reserves indicated that 
delay of only a few months in drilling 
locations within gas-drainage radius of 
earlier drilled wells, means in many cases, 
a loss of upwards of 50 per cent of the 
potential production. Delay of a year or 
two often reduces the ultimate produc- 
tion to as little as 25 per cent of what 
it might have been with timely drilling. 
These losses are entirely due to gas 
drainage, the oil being deprived of its 
gas and left in the sands without mo- 
tivating force to bring it into the wells. 


Loses Due to Gas Drainage 


I have determined the ultimate loss 
for a group of 101 wells in the Coalinga 
Field of California, due to delayed de- 
velopment, and find that about 26 mil- 
lion barrels of oil have been left in the 
sands about these wells as a result of 
untimely drilling. If this group of wells 
can be considered as a fair indication of 
the average well in the Coalinga Field 
there has been a total loss for the field of 
about 360 million barrels. If all the 
wells within the California fields had the 
same ratio of loss to yield, the loss would 
be 2,700,000,000 barrels. These figures 
are at least indicative of an economic 
loss of great magnitude. They could be 
greatly reduced by better coordination 
of the development program in our 
™roducing fields, so that all wells would 
receive the greatest possible benefit of 
the higher gas pressure. 

Important under-ground losses of pe- 
troleum also result through failure to 
adopt a uniform policy of water exclu- 
sion and a proper system of control of 
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ET your copy of the 1925 
OIL PRICE HAND- 
BOOK at once. When the 
present supply is gone, no 
more will be printed. 


The 1925 price-volume gives 
you (1) Refinery markets; (2) 
Tank wagon and service sta- 
tion prices; (3) Crude oil 
prices; (4) Export markets for 
New York, Gulf and Pacific 
Coast; (5) Up-to-date Refin- 
ery Directory of all plants in 
the country. 


Also vital statistics on (6) 
Crude production and stocks 
by districts monthly in 1925, 
and yearly figures through 
1918; (7) Refinery production 
and stocks of gasoline, kero- 
sene, gas and fuel oil, lubri- 
cating oils, wax, showing 
monthly output by districts 
for 1925, and yearly tables 
through 1918; (8) Natural 
Gasoline production and stocks 
by refining districts for 1925, 
and yearly totals by states 
through 1918. 


The 1925 OIL PRICE 
HANDBOOK is cloth-bound 
—marginal index—complete 
for 1925—Price $5. 


Send for your copy today 





PRICES 





“SNE EE PRT ARIPO TT A TAF SEL ORAS ISR RAE EULER OK BI AERTS RAP AES ORS 


cy men everywhere have welcomed this compilation 


of a year’s prices in one handy volume. 


Those who 


used the 1924 price-book have urged us to publish each 
year’s oil markets in this way, so that ten years from now 


every oil man will have a LIBRARY OF OIL MARKET 
PRICES over a period of many years for quick reference. 


“It will be worth ten thousand dollars to me then,” 
said a veteran oil man who knows the value of having 


quick access to back prices. 


GET OLRRE A SRSA SUET IR. ARES 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Date pital 
808 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send______copy (or copies) OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for 1925 and Refinery Directory— 


price $5, less 5% discount for three copies; 10% discount for five copies or more. 


Enclosed is check for $ 


Name cae 


Address ___. 7 


City 


__.. Company 
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edgewater encroachment. Many wells 
are prematurely flooded before they have 
had time to secure the oil they might 
produce. Much oil is lost in lenses of 
slow-draining, fine-grained oil sand that 
becomes inundated by _ encroachment 
of water through surrounding coarser 
sand channels. The only remedy would 
seem to lie in closer study of subsur- 
face conditions and in the adoption of 
uniform methods of water exclusion and 
well control. 


So much for the under-ground oil 
losses that result under the present sys- 
tem of production. It is apparent that 
our production methods are notably in- 
efficient and productive of important 
economic loss. The losses may, in part, 
be properly termed waste, in that they 
would be partially avoidable if different 
methods of oil production, already 
known, could be adopted. 


Capital Losses 

In capital losses, we are again con- 
fronted with conditions productive of 
serious economic waste. There are those 
who argue that, if oil producers choose 
to drill more wells than productive acre- 
age will properly support, it is their own 
business; that oil is not actually wasted 
by so doing, and that the consumer 
should rejoice in the low oil prices re- 
sulting. 

In a broad view, the losses of an in- 
dustry must ultimately be paid by the 
consumer. To perpetuate itself, any in- 
dustry must, in the main, be profitable, 
and over-all profits cannot be determined 
without taking losses into account. 
Capital losses in the oil-producing in- 
dustry are therefore conducive, in the 
last analysis, to higher oil prices. 

Inefficiency in this respect, is also 
productive of higher production costs, 
and higher production costs compel a 
lower percentage recovery of oil. Effi- 
ciency in the conduct of oil-producing 
enterprises means lower production costs, 
which permit operating wells for lower 
daily yields, resulting in greater ultimate 
recovery of oil from our productive 
sands. The efficiency of the oil producer 
is therefore a matter of concern from the 
onservation standpoint. 

Over-Drilling 

One of the most serious sources of 
capital waste results from over-drilling 
ind improper spacing wells. The in- 
dustry has not yet developed a method 
of determining the economic spacing 

wells. Practice in spacing and ar- 

ngement of wells varies widely, and 

1 most cases, locations are determined 

property boundaries and competitive 
‘onditions rather than by the principles 

t drainage and economics. 

In the Santa Fe Springs field of Calli- 
fornia, for example, of 1400 acres pro- 
ductive area there are 45 different oil 
companies operating. They have drilled 
some 340 more wells than the field 
should properly support at an average 
cost of $100,000 or a total loss of about 
$34,000,000. In their competition for 
early production they increased the 

nthly production from one to ten 
million barrels in twelve months, and 
as a result, 96 million barrels of oil were 
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The Real Piston Pump 


Watch These Features 








The climax of fourteen 
years’ steady development 


Milwaukee Type 364 


Other features: Lock in meter, filter, adjust- 
able stops, visible flow indicator, operating 
parts easily accessible. This accurate, durable 
pump, through volume production, is priced 
unusually low. Write for details and prices. 


MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Because 
They back up your sales 


promises with real perfor- 
mance and build up your 
trade. 
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sold for $1.35 per barrel, less than the 
prevailing market price just before and 
after the peak of production, a further 
loss to the industry of $130,000,000. 


It is cheaper to produce oil on large 
tracts under unified control than on small 
tracts under separate management. It 
has been estimated that the average 
cost of oil production by the many dif- 
ferent companies operating in the Santa 
Fe Springs field, has been about 40 
cents a barrel higher than if the entire 
field could have been operated under a 
single management. This represents an 
additional loss on the 136 million bar- 
rels already produced in this field of 
about $54,000,000. The total of these 
various losses is about $218,000,000. 


In the scramble for early flush pro- 
duction from the deeper zone in this 
field, two upper zones were only partial- 
ly depleted, but gas pressures were 
promptly dissipated and the upper sands 
are now said to be flooded in many lo 
calities, 

Had the three oil zones in this field 
been drained one at a time, beginning 
with the uppermost, and gas pressure 
preserved by proper gas conservation, it 
is probable that this field would have 
produced at least twice as much oil as 
by present methods. 


Effect of Competition 


We find the same inefficiencies repre- 
sented in greater or less degree in nearly 
every oil field. As long as the competi 
tive system prevails we must expect 
these losses. The American public may 
not like the idea of integration in in- 
dustry, and it may be contrary to pres- 
ent anti-trust laws, but real conservation 
of our petroleum resources is possible 
by consolidation of producing interests, 
the ideal organization being attained only 
when each producing structure is con- 
trolled by a single operating unit or an 
association of producers under unified 
control. 


The small producer is an economic 
misfit in the oil industry. He seldom 
attains any degree of efficiency in pro- 
duction technique. Lack of adequate 
capital often compels him to produce 
and sell oil in excess of the legitimate 
needs of the consuming industries, de- 
moralizing markets and _ compelling 
others to match his ill-advised efforts, 
leading at times to large quantities of 
oil being sold below the cost of pro- 
duction. Such circumstances also breed 
wasteful conditions in the oil-consum- 
ing industries. 


An economic study of the California 
petroleum producing industry made a 
few years ago by the Federal Trade 
Commission indicated that the average 
large producer (with an output of 1,000,- 
000 barrels or more per year) is able to 
produce oil for 43 cents per barrel with 
a capital investment of $2.79 per bar- 
rel of annual production; while the oil 
produced by the average small opera- 
tor (having an output of less than 50,000 
barrels per year) under similar, condi- 
tions, costs $1.21 per barrel and the 
capital investment per barrel of annual 
production is $10.52, 
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BUDD-MICHELIN Dual Wheels 


for swift, sure 
economical deliveries 


you increase their speed and lengthen 
their lives. 


Pro your trucks on a cushion of air, and 


One truck and one driver can cover more 
distance in a day—make more calls—and 
both truck and driver will come back feel- 
ing better. 


That’s economy and that’s service and 
that’s good sense. 


Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels make it possi- 
ble for trucks of any reasonable size, and loads 
of any reasonable weight, to ride on air. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


sou aeeeree 





The heavy bus industry—where gigantic 
buses travel at express-train speed and are 
almost always overloaded—has shown the 
way. They average from 15,000 to 20,000 
miles from a set of regular size pneumatics 
on Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels. 


Traction? Sure! Cushions of air that dig 
out of mud and sand, instead of digging in. 


Truck manufacturers will supply new 
jobs on Duals and pneumatics—and your 
present trucks can be converted. Write us 
for the experience of others. 


The Budd-Michelin equipment—two Budd- 
Michelin single wheels in front, two Budd- 
Michelin Dual Wheels in the rear (pairs of 
single wheels acting together as units). All 


wheels completely interchangeable either as 





units or as halves of Duals. One spare. 
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How the One Car Owner 
Benefits by Q. D. A. 


MILWAUKEE Feb., 20.—How the 
ordinary motorist with only one auto- 
mobile can get the benefit of the quantity 
discount prices made by Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana and other large distribu- 
tors, was explained here by Victor F. 
Pettric, secretary of the Wisconsin state 
Motorists Association. 

Mr. Pettric came to Milwaukee Feb. 
11 to testify in the hearings of the state 
Department of Markets in regard to the 
workings of the Q. D. A. He explained 
his system in private conversation to 
National Petroleum News, however, not 
on the stand. 


Mr. Pettric issues to each of his mem- 
bers a coupon book, prepared by the 
association. The coupons in the book 
are in the same denominations as Amer- 
ican coins and resemble the ordinary oil 
company coupons in appearance. Their 
purpose is entirely different however. 
They do not come from the oil man but 
from the association to which the mo- 
torist belongs. And, moreover, they 
come free for the price of publication 
which is nearly “nothing apiece” when 
printed in large volume, 

The motorist takes his coupon book 
with him everywhere he drives his car. 
When he buys gasoline he pays 10 per 
cent of the bill in association coupons. 
Say he buys a dollor’s worth of gasoline; 
he pays the service station attendent 
90 cents and gives him a 10-cent coupon 
from his book of bright-colored script. 
Of course the service station attendant 
will not take it unless he has been in- 
structed to do so by his employer, but 
Mr. Pettric takes care of that arrange- 
ment in advance for his members, 


After the oil jobber has accumulated 
a large volume of these coupons he has 
them totaled on an adding machine and 
sends them to Mr. Pettric’s office, ac- 
companied by a bill. That is, he bills 
the Wisconsin State Motorists Associ- 
ation for the amount of gasoline he has 
delivered to its members upon associ- 
ation coupons. But does the associa- 
tion pay for that gasoline? 

There is the cute trick. There, in- 
deed, is where the discount comes in. 
There is where the Q. D. A. gets the 
famous “horse laugh”, 

When Mr. Pettric gets $100 worth of 
coupons and a bill for $100 along with it, 
he sits down to his desk and bills the 
cil man right back again for $100 worth 
of advertising. 

And why call it advertising? 

“Because”, Mr. Pettric explains, “it 
turns business into the oil man’s sta- 
tions”, Motorists buy from the oil man 
who recognizes their coupons for three 
reasons, (1) because he is loyal to his 
motor club, (2) because he is glad to 
patronize an Independent oil man who 
runs a home institution, and (3) because 
the gasoline is 10 per cent cheaper there 
than elsewhere, 

Standard Oil Co., and several of the 
major Independents in Wisconsin, turn- 
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ed down Mr. Pettric’s proposition when 
he brought it to them. But some of the 
Independents accepted it. Some of them, 
according to Mr, Pettric, are members 
of the Wisconsin Independent Oil Job- 
bers’ Association. 


Cincinnati Club Employs 
Credit Man Secretary 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The oil 
men of Cincinnati are so convinced of 
the value of association work as a means 
of preventing spread of unethical trade 
practices and consequent ill feeling in the 
trade that the Cincinnati Oil Club has 
employed a part time secretary to look 
after the members’ collective interests. 
He is R. K. Chapman who operates the 
Cincinnati Retail Credit Agency. 

Besides acting as an arbiter in any dis- 
putes that may arise, Mr. Chapman also 
is credit man for the oil trade. He keeps 
a classified index of the credit standing 
of every user of petroleum products in 
the Cincinnati district. Mr. Chapman 
has access to the books of members of 
the club and if any should slip from a 
policy of sound business, it is his duty to 
tell them so—and tell them quickly. 
Members of the club commend the ar- 
rangement. 
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Lots of Red-Haired Ladies 
Here, Oil Company Finds 


EL PASO, TEX.—Red gasoline 
served free of charge to red-haired wo- 
men motorists was the opening day at- 
traction at the new service station of the 
Calumet Oil Co., on Mesa and Montana 
Sts. 

Several “teaser” advertisements were 
carried in local newspapers, one of which 
stated: “Wanted—to meet a certain lady 
with red hair, at the corner of Mesa and 
Montana Sts., Saturday afternoon at 2”. 
It was signed by the man who was to 
have charge of the station, Other simi- 
lar advertisements addressed to red- 
haired women, appeared each day until 
the day before the opening. The last 
cne invited every red-haired woman in 
town who drove a car to come to the 
station for red gasoline, five gallons of 
which were to be given away free to 
each one. 

The station was crowded all afternoon 
with red-haired women and with others 
who had come to see the fun. 

The red gasoline marketed by the 
Calumet ‘company is a_ benzol blend 
colored red. It also markets Crystal 


gasoline, its regular grade, according to 
Dick Blue, Sales manager. 
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MAYBE THEY’D BOTH BETTER HURRY 
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Taxation is Confusion 


HE ever present evil of taxation is brought forcibly to 

the attention of the petroleum industry in a situation 
now confronting corporations doing business in Texas. It 
has to do with a decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in what is known as the Archer 
county case, holding the road bond issue of $300,000 invalid 
because the general law was found to violate the Fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution which guarantees “due pro- 
cess” of law as a pre-requisite to levies. 


An effect of the decision is to bring into question the va- 
lidity of all the special road districts created in Texas under 
the general law; and, of course, it follows that bonds issued 
and sold throughout the country by these districts are simi- 
larly affected. In a few instances, oil companies have paid 
tax levies made by road districts formed after the manner 
of the Archer county district now declared to be invalid. 
Others will refuse to pay on the ground they cannot pay 
these taxes without hazarding the chance of having to pay 
them again. 


Attorney General Moody has issued an opinion, mean- 
time, holding that corporations have the right to pay all other 
taxes except road district taxes, withholding the latter; and 
the comptroller finally has given an opinion that’ county 
officials may accept other taxes when the payment of road 
district excises is withheld. 


It is interesting to note, however, that in one instance a 
road district created in a manner similar to the one de- 
clared illegal had, through its officials, continued to levy and 
collect the tax after getting in enough money to liquidate 
both bonds and interest. 


The Texas legislature has the power to validate bonds 
brought into question by the Supreme Court decision and 
very likely it will do so. Corporations and others who stand 
to pay the taxes are making no fight against such a procedure, 
but generally they are not hazarding the chance of having 
to pay the taxes more than once. 


Natural procedure under legislative “curing” of the situa- 
tion would be to levy ad valorem taxes to pay the interest and 
create a sinking fund. When such a validating act goes 
into effect the tax, being an ad valorem tax, must fall equally 
on everyone, regardless of whether some taxpayers have 
voluntarily paid their part at an earlier time or not. 


It has been estimated that a sum equivalent to one half 
the net profits of certain oil corporations goes to liquidate 
taxation against them every year. This situation reaches 
its climax under conditions wherein oil companies are as- 
sessed substantially full valuation in matters of taxation, 
which is double and treble the amount assessed against 
other tax payers. 


Special taxes paid by oil companies begin with an ex- 
cise on crude oil production. Next come the ad valorem 
State and county taxes. Then come district taxes and finally 
gasoline sales taxes. Besides a large tax is levied and paid 
on every truck or automobile owned by a company, to say 
nothing of federal taxes which must be considered additional 
to state, county’and district levies —P. W. 
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Not a Guarantee of Efficiency 


AILY we get testimony from men of authority that 

great size to business is not a guarantee of great effi- 
ciency—that size may even insure a certain-amount of in- 
efficiency, as well as higher costs. 


Speaking against mandatory consolidation of railroads the 
other day, Chairman Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said: 


“The country ought not to be led into the belief that 
great consolidations of railway property involves any 
probability that the general level of freight rates may be 
substantially reduced. 


“Economy and efficiency of operation are much more 
than a matter of size. There are small railroad com- 
panies which are as economically operated as any of the 
great railroad systems. It still remains a question how 
far a single management can with advantage be ex- 


tended over railway lines.” 


All of which may be said with equal force of oil and other 
industrial companies. Some executives of big oil companies 
realized this and have been battling courageously and in- 
telligently against the decreasing efficiency due to their’ great 
size, and they are not at all satisfied with what success 
they may have achieved. 


They look across the fence and see the small oil company, 
with a wonderfully simple, and hence. inexpensive, problem 
of management, steadily making gains in gallonage, even 
often at better prices than the big company charges. 


The type of stock selling broker who likes to call him- 
self “banker” points loudly to the “value” of consolidations, 
because he must have stocks to sell or seek other employ- 
ment, but the operating officers of many a consolidation 
made for “efficiency only” can tell you a sad tale. 

The individual is still the dominant factor in this country, 


~ 


and will be for a few more centuries at least—W. C. P. 


Labor Without Compensation 


N income of $12,000,000 on $4,100 expenses a year! How 

does that read to an oil man who scrambles to keep his 
books out of the red? But that is what the state of Ohio is 
doing. It is collecting approximately $12,000,000 a year as 
gasoline taxes on an appropriation of $500 for office furni- 
ture and supplies and $3,600 for operating expenses, 


But the sum appropriated for operating expenses is in- 
sufficient and the state tax commission admits it is drawing 
from other divisions to meet a deficit in the gasoline division, 
even though the oil companies get no allowance for their 
services as collectors. Undoubtedly the oil companies are 
paying out many thousands of dollars, perhaps ten times as 
much as the state in gathering the gasoline nuisance levy. 
Not only is the collection a nuisance, it is an unjust require- 
ment that Ohio, or any other state, should make its tax col- 
lectors work without:compensation. The oil-industry is a 
business, not a philanthropy.—R. B. S. : 
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Billions of Barrels of Shale Oil Are 


Available at Cost of $1 a Barrel 


By Karl J. Schuyler 


Denver 


Delivered at Federal Oil Conservation Board Hearing, Washington, Feb. 10-11 


HE cost of mining coal, due to 

turbulent labor conditions, the 

difficulties of working  under- 
ground, etc., is comparatively very 
high. I believe it is generally ac- 
cepted that coal cannot be processed 
exclusively for its oil content; that the 
amount of coal that can be processed 
depends upon other resulting products 
such as coke, the market for which 
would be quickly glutted. 

Oil shale, on the other hand, is sub- 
ject to no such limitations, and vast 
bodies are available which will pro- 
duce approximately one barrel of crude 
shale oil to the ton of raw oil shale. 

So that you may have an idea of 
the character of this shale oil, below 
is an analysis made by the Ventura 
Refining Co. at Fillmore, Cal., from a 
sample of shale oil produced from Color- 
ado shales by means of a semi-com- 
mercial retort in Denver. 

Bottoms contained more wax and 
less asphaltum than a 13° gravity bot- 
tom from petroleum. Bottoms were 
like unto those of a highly cracked 
petroleum fuel oil, being somewhat less 
viscous than a 13° gravity heavy tar. 
A sulphuric acid treatment of these 
bottom resulted in 8 per cent sludge 
loss. 

It is estimated that there are 394,- 
343,819,000 tons of oil shale in the 
United States, averaging about 11% 
gallons per ton, making a total theoret- 
ical recovery of 108,424,810,000 barrels 
of oil. 

I shall not promise any part of my 
discussion upon the total recoverable 
content of all of our oil shale. I re- 
fer only to those easily workable, above 
ground, exposed seams which I know 
about, which are about 50 ft. thick, 
from which about 120,000 barrels to the 
acre may be produced, and which ex- 
tend over a known area of 
thousand square miles. 


several 


Shale Oil at $1 per Barrel 


It is respectfully submitted that shale 
oil can be produced from this vast 
body of shale in projects of from 10 
to 50,000 barrels per day, at approxi- 
mately $1.00 per barrel. Considering 
that the, average cost of well oil in 
the United States is probably some- 
where between $2.50 and $3.00 per bar- 
rel, it will be readily appreciated that 
if shale oil can be produced for $1.00 
per barrel, it is profitable competition. 

Before I state the reason for my be- 
lief that $1.00 per barrel shale oil is 
now possible, let me _ briefly answer 
a few of the objections of the shale 
oil critics: 
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There are almost unlimited quan- 
tities of otl shale in the Umited States 
with a potential content of more 
than 108,000,000,000 barrels of oil, ac- 
cording to the statement made to the 
board by Karl J. Schuyler of Denver. 

Mr. Schuyler estimated that the 
mining of this shale would be simple 
and inexpensive as compared with 
the mining of coal and that it would 
be subject to none of the labor 
troubles that vex the coal mining 
industry. His estimate, which he 
said was based on the figures of 
reputable mining engineers, was that 
the cost of producing the oil would 
run about $1 a barrel. 

His suggestion was that the con- 
servation board make recommenda- 
tions to the oil industry that its tech- 
nologists launch @ comprehensive 
campaign, assisted by the govern- 
ment bureaus equipped for the work 
and financially by the companies that 
make shale oil extracting, mining and 
refining equipment, to determine just 
what possibilities lie in the shale de- 
posits of the country and how they 
can best be realized. 





Os ES = See 

I have heard it said that a shale oil 
plant producing 1000 barrels a. day 
would not keep a single battleship in 
motion. Let that be granted. I am 
not talking about a 1000-barrel oil 
shale plant. I am talking about the 
exploitation of shale oil fields in the 
same way that we talk about the ex- 
ploitation of well oil fields. 

If it is true, however, that it will 
take a long time to develop the in- 
dustry, and if there is good reason for 
developing the industry, the quicker a 
start is made the better. It would 
be crass foolishness to wait until war 
or other emergency flaunts our short- 
sightedness. 

The statement is heard that it will 
cost $4.00 or $5.00 per barrel to pro- 


duce shale oil. I have no doubt that 
a pilot plant operation could easily run 
its costs up to such a figure; but again 
we are not considering the costs of the 
first pilot plant operation, involving, 
say one hundred barrels per day output 
—the losses of that operation will be 
absorbed in subsequent large scale pro- 
duction. 

Shale oil in competition with well oil 
will have, among others, these dis- 
tinctive advantages: 

Shale oil cannot be drained, and 
hence there will be no end-line battles 
with their attendant waste. The _ busi- 
ness can be expanded or contracted to 
meet demand and price. The shale oil 
content of a given area, due to its uni- 
formity, can be calculated almost to the 
barrel. 

The economic loss resulting from dif- 
ferent ownerships of the producing 
fields and the refineries, and arising out 
of tke distance often separating the 
two, would be obviated by reason of 
the fact that the refining end of the 
shale oil business will be an integral 
part of the whole operation—there b« 
ing always a sufficient supply of oil 
in sight to justify the location of a re- 
finery with reference to the particu- 
lar oil shale project, rather than with 
reference to a number of scattered, 
short-lived well oil fields. 


The principal items of cost are min- 
ing and retorting. 


Items of Cost 


I believe it will be conceded that if 
the mining cost can be held in _ the 
neighborhood of 50 cents a barrel, that 
the entire cost will not be over $1 a 
barrel. 

In Scotland the cost of retorting is 
roughly one-third of the cost of min- 
ing. 

Looking at the problem some tim 
ago from the standpoint of a layman, 
came to the conclusion that there wé 
a reasonable chance, in large scale 


— 
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Analysis of Colorado Shale Oil 
Sample Submitted by W. S. Skinner 
May 5, 1925 


Gravity of Crude 32.8 deg. wee KO 


ee arene Te OOS 8 


Gravity Vis. Cold % From 
Product “Be. 100°F Test Crude 
Gasoline (From 40% Tops. 45.3° Baume Gravity, Treated)... .. 51.0 23.0 
(425 °F EP 
Kerosene. . 34.0 28.0 
Gas Oil... 29.0 10.0 
Paraffin Distillate 24.4 62 56°F 22.0 
Fuel Oil (Bottom) 13.0 7.0 
Loss in form of sludge 8.8 
Distillation Loss. i 
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projects, of a mining cost of 50 cents 
1 ton. I came to that conclusion be- 
cause they are mining about 40,000 
tons a day of low-grade copper ore by 
open-cut steam-shovel methods in Utah, 
it a cost of about 22%4 cents a ton. 


Studies that have come to my at- 
tention by coal mining engineers in- 
licate with a sufficiently large area for 
exploitation, with proper thickness and 
lay of seam, with the mine laid out 
today in the light of present knowl- 
edge, and employing the maximum of 
modern mechanical equipment, such as 
electric loaders and conveyors, et cet- 
era, that coal could be mined under- 
ground in operations involving 1000 
tons a day for approximately $1.00 
per ton. 


Above Ground Shale Mining 


I figured that shale mined above 
ground through an exposed escarpment, 
could be mined at a cost somewhat 
exceeding the open-cut, steam-shovcl 
costs, and at a cost considerably less 
than the underground coal mining cost, 
for the reason that shale is a tough 
substance and has much easier wall and 
roof support problems than coal; its 
stratigraphy is almost perfect for min- 
ing; the operations being carried on 
above ground, there would be excel- 
lent ventilation and comparative free- 
dom from the gasses that make under- 
ground mining so dangerous and that 
add so heavily to its costs; that the 
turbulence characterizing labor condi- 
tions in coal mining could be avoided, 
and, likewise, the high cost of coal 
due to the seasonal character of the 
industry. Shale mining, starting fresh, 
would be free of many of the tradi- 
tional obsolete methods now attaching 
to coal mining. 


Since I came to that conclusion, 
Messrs. Carroll and Debeck, experienced 
and reputable mining engineers of Colo- 
rado, have made a thorough study of 
the mining costs of shale for one of 
our large well oil producers, and have 
concluded that by the caving method 
the mining cost will be 60 cents per 
barrel of oil. 


[ accept those figures because they 
do no great violence to my own con- 
ceptions, and because they have been 
gotten out by men who have spent 
their lives as mining engineers and as 
operators of mining properties. 

The retorts will be mechanically 


charged and emptied, and will, as far 


as possible, be under automatic heat 


‘ontrol. The operation will produce 
its own heat and power. There is no 
xact precedent for this cost. I esti- 
ite it as 10 cents per barrel. It 
go somewhat ‘higher, but it seems 
reasonable that the remaining 40 cents 
before $1.00 cost is reached, ought to 
ver retorting, whatever rough crush- 
ing is required, overhead, interest, de- 


Preciation, etc. 


If the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
believes there is a fair chance of pro- 
lucing shale oil in competition with 
oil, either now or in the reason- 
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When the buyers epes 
view your samples 


—are the visible qualities of your oil displayed to the 
best advantage? You know your product is good, 
but it is up to your sample to persuade the buyer to 
investigate those invisible qualities which will prove 
its goodness to him. 


Our Sample Oil Rottles are blown from the finest 
flint glass, so their crystal clear walls show the color 
and flcw of the oil perfectly. Their square shoulders 
and even, seamless sides give them an efficient, clean- 
cut appearance which adds much to their selling 
power. 


Write us for a free sample and see for yourself how 
attractive your oil will appear in one of these bottles. 


Sllinois Glass Company 


Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 


Available in 2 oz., 
4 0z., and 8 oz. sizes 
with ground and pol- 
ished bottoms when 


specified. 
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Used Oil Equipment 


If you want to buy it—turn to the classified advertising page at 
the back of this issue. If what you want is not listed there, why 
not insert an advertisement of your own next week? 


If you want to sell it—follow the same course. 


There is a constant market in used oil equipment. Take advan- 
tage of the great savings possible, either by selling what you no 
longer need or buying what you do need. 


National Petroleum News 
892 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 




















ably near future, then it is respectfully 
suggested that this board recommend 
to the oil industry and to allied and de- 
pendent industries, that the experi- 
ments and the work necessary to deter- 


mine the matter one way or another, J 


be set in motion on a comprehensive, 
adequate and conclusive scale. 


Let the organization selected to do 
the job bring from Germany and Scot- 
land and other countries where shale 
has been produced, the best available 
experts in the business, put them to 
work, co-ordinate their efforts; estab- 
lish an active and friendly co-opera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 
Mines and with the United States 
Navy; make a thorough survey of the 
entire field of knowledge presented by 
experiment and experience; cull the 
useful from the useless; estimate what 
theoretical work remains to be done, 
and have it done; go into a _ shale 
mountain and break down and move 
enough shale to establish formulas for 
mining costs; construct a pilot plant 
which will reflect the final theoretical 
findings, and keep working at it until 
it is practical, efficient and economi- 
cal. 

The cost could be borne by the in- 
terested operators; by dependent in- 
dustries; by those who will furnish 
powder and supplies of various kinds 
to the new industry; by the States; 
by the land owners concerned. 


Existing patents ought to be exam- 
ined, and patentable results from the 
work carried on ought to be made ex- 
changeable among the contributors. 
The effect should be headed by a man 
whose reputation for large, constructive 
technical achievement, is so definitely 
established as to command the confi- 
dence of the industry, the nation, and 
those experts whose efforts he will have 
to direct and co-ordinate. I believe the 
undertaking could be fired with much the 
same zeal, earnestness and enthusiasm 
that characterized the efforts of Amer- 
ican engineers in the evolution of the 
Liberty motor. 


The encouragement by your board 
of such an enterprise would not be a 
radical innovation in governmental af- 
fairs. The crisis in the nation’s rub- 
ber supply has, if press reports are 
correct, induced Secretary Hoover to 
take a leading position in bringing our 
rubber consumers together, vga ng 
them organized for raising the vast 
sums required to assure a definite ar nd 
certain supply of that important produc 





COLUMBUS, O—At the recent 
auto show here the Pure Oil Co. dis- 
played five Pierce-Arrow and Reo gas- 
oline trucks, which had been repainted 
in its Columbus shops. Each one of 
these cars had been driven from 35,000 
to 45,000 miles before they were recon- 
ditioned. Judging from the attention 
they received from the public and from 
newspapers, they were apparently be- 
lieved to be new cars, according to 
Charles A. Ward, editor of “Pure Oil 
News.” 
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Boyce & Veeder Drop Damage Suit 
Against the N. P. M. A. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 19.—Boyce & Veed- 
er Co., (manufacturers and marketers of 
Boyce-ite, a widely advertised motor 
dope to be mixed with gasoline as a 
means of eliminating automobile carbon 
trouble), have abandoned their million- 
dollar damage suit against the National 
Petroleum Marketers Association. 

The case started more than a year 
ago as a result of an article that ap- 
peared in the association confidential 
bulletin, prepared by President L. V. 
Nicholas, in which he gave chemical 
analyses of some of the motor tonics, 
including Boyce-ite. 

First Boyce & Veeder brought suit 
for $1,000,000 alleging libel. This alle- 
gation was thrown out in the Superior 
Court of Cook County, Ill, on the 
grounds that a company cannot be li- 
beled, as can an_ individual. This 
decision was taken to Appellate Court. 
Excerpts from two recent issues of Mr. 
Nicholas’ circular letter are self-explana- 
tory and show how the litigation hap- 
pened to end. The first is from the is- 
sue of Jan. 30 and the second from the 
issue of Feb. 13. They follow: 


Status of the Boyce-ite Suit 


“We are receiving enough inquiries as 
to the status of the suit brought against 
us by the proprietors of Boyce-ite and 
also as to our opinion of the merits of 
Royce-ite to justify a statement at this 
time. 

“Up to date, the preliminary court 


skirmishes have been decided in our fa- 
vor. The matter is now pending an ap- 
peal in the Appellate Court, and will 
come up for hearing some time the early 
part of the year. What the ultimate 
outcome will be no one can predict. 

“Our position is this: We submitted 
what we believe to be an impersonal and 
unbiased report of the chemist who had 
analyzed every motor dope submitted to 
us up to that time. The Boyce-ite pro- 
prietors feel our chemist was prejudiced 
in his report. 


No Aspersions Cast 


“The Boyce-ite people seemed to be- 
lieve that we cast aspersions on their 
business integrity. This, we deny. To 
the best of our knowledge Boyce-ite 
manufacturers believe in their product, 
and are men of business integrity and 
standing. 

“They also apparently believe that our 
report on Boyce-ite stated that upon 
combustion it produced nitric acid. 
What we did state was that according 
to our chemist’s analysis it contained 
40% nitro-benzol, and one of the prod- 
ucts of the combustion of nitro-benzol 
is nitric acid. We made no statement 
relative to the production of nitric acid 
by Boyce-ite, and we did not and do not 
claim that Boyce-ite is injurious to a 
motor. 

“There are members of our organiza- 
tion who have sold Boyce-ite from the 
time it was first put on the market up to 


the present time, and they are enthusi- 
astic users and exponents of Boyce-ite 
and its value. Other members are not 
—but, as Mark Twain said: ‘Differences 
of opinion make horseraces.’ 

“This explantory statement of our 
actual position in the Boyce-ite matter 
must not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion.” 


The Boyce-ite Case 


“We have received this morning a 
most interesting letter from Mr. W. Cov- 
ert Jones, vice-president of Boyce & 
Veeder, which we quote in full: 

“*We have noted in your bulle- 
tin of January 30th, 1926, a state- 
ment to the effect that your com- 
ments on Boyce-ite, for which we 
have sued you for libel, were not in- 
tended by you to reflect upon the 
integrity and honesty of its manu- 
facturers; that you did not intend to 
insinuate that Boyce-ite was harm- 
ful to internal combustion engines, 
that some members of your organi- 
zation are enthusiastic exponents 
and users of Boyce-ite; but that you 
do not recommend it. 

“‘TInasmuch as we desire no re- 
commendation of our product from 
you or your association, we believe 
your foregoing statement removes 
all cause for continuation of the law 
suit. We have, therefore, instructed 
our attorneys to dismiss the appeal.’ 
“We would be lacking in frankness if 

we did not say that we appreciate very 
much the spirit of this letter, and are 
glad we can still have our distinct dif- 
ferences of opinion without involving 
the personal integrity of those with 
whom we disagree.” 


(Signed) L. V. Nicholas, President. 
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Ratio Gasoline Shipments to Production 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Feb. 19.—H. K. Davis, statis- 
tican of the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association, has prepared an in- 
teresting table which shows stocks of 
gasoline in all districts of the United 
States at the beginning and end of 1925, 


together with total production and ship- 
ments of each district for the year. The 
table also gives the relationship of stocks, 
production and shipments of each district 
to the total for the United States. 

The table shows that only three dis- 


tricts shipped more gasoline than they 
produced during the year. They were, 
Oklahoma-Kansas, North Louisiana-Ar- 
kansas and California. The Mid-Con- 
tinent field as a whole, including north 
Texas plants shipped 99.87 per cent of 
the gasoline produced. 


Figures in Percentage Columns are Per Cent of Totals, United States 














Stocks Production —Shipments—— 
Ratio 
Shipments 
Jan. 1 Dec. 31 to 

(Gallons) (Gallons) % (Gallons) % (Gallons) % Prod. 

Bast: @aaat .2s¢ ses 204 ,437 819 15.79 337 ,629 000 20.48 1,744,120,239 16.08 1,610,929,058 15.35 92.36 
Appalachian...... 26 672 169 2.06 32 ,328 ,000 1.96 426 ,470 ,248 3.93 420 ,814 ,417 4.01 98.67 
indwitte, Pts. 6 cas. 159 ,148 566 12 30 175 418,000 10.64 1,461,600 ,421 13.47 1,445,330,987 13.77 98.89 
Okla.-Kans., Ete... «; . 121,042,101 9.35 118 546 ,000 7.19 2,015 095 692 18.57 2,017,591,793 19.22 100.12 
No. Cent. Vexas.......- 18 ,021 ,818 1.39 24 ,550 ,000 1.49 564 ,333 ,573 5.20 557 ,805 ,391 5.32 98.84 
ING, BS 4 in de os 4,907 134 0.38 4 ,352 ,000 0.27 130 ,966 ,302 1.21 131 ,521 ,436 1.25 100.42 
Texag- Galf. .....0..<... WO;39S iar Wes 179 764,000 10.91 1,667 ,151,745 15.37 1,623,780,882 15.47 97.40 
Rill Md Gea gS pdx: . $1,068,320 6.26 206 ,242 000 12.51 498 ,852 ,727 4.60 373 ,679 ,047 3.56 74.91 
re 115 836 469 8.95 164 ,283 ,000 9.97 611 ,654 ,238 5.64 563 ,207 ,707 5.37 92.08 
Cane R eS orcas ood 5) 426 ,944 467 32.98 405 216,000 24.58 1,728,882,522 15.93 1,750,610,989 16.68 101.26 


United’ States..........- 1 294 ,472 ,000 100. 
M id-Continent......... 
cull @eeee es ok 


217 ,461 ,457 
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00 1 ,648 ,328 ,000 
143 971,053 11.12 147 ,448 ,000 


16.80 





100.00 10 ,849 ,127 ,707 
8.95 2,710,395 ,567 


386 ,006 000 23.42 2,166,004 ,472 








100.00 10,495 271,707 100.00 96.74 
24.98 2,706,918,620 25.79 99.87 
19.97 1,997 459,929 19.03 
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Attack Petroleum Rates 
From Southwest 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Fayette 
B. Dow, W. W. Klingensmith, Willis 
Crane and Harry S. Elkins, as attorneys 
for the Transcontinental Oil Co., have 
begun their promised attack upon rail- 
road freight rates on petroleum and its 
products from the southwest to the 
southeast, recently foreshadowed in the 
National Petroleum News. 


Specifically they have attacked the 
rates from Bristow and Boynton, Okla., 
and Fort Worth and Hodge, Texas, to 
destinations in al] the states east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers as unjust and unreason- 
able. The complaint is against the rates 
on al] products but particularly applies 
to those on gasoline, from and to points 
as follows: 


To From 
(Destination Points) (Origin Points) 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Hodge, Texas 
Boynton, Okla. 
Bristow, Okla, 


(Rates in cents per 100 pounds) 


CS Sy | a a eS 101.5 111 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 51 55.5 
PL ae tS Sree §2 70 
Augusta, GO. ..6..200% 67.5 73.5 
Columbus, Ga. ......6- 58.5 64.5 
meen, KIB. ois eevee 62 68 
Waycross, Ga. ........ 67.5 77 
Asheville, N. C. ...35% 70 69 
Gastonia, NM. ©. ....+% 70 74 
Btckory, NM, CG. 2.00008 0% 71 74 
Burlington, N. C. .... 72 76 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 12 76 
Wilmington, N. C. 72 oS 
matcteh, NN: C. .uwcee 72 77 
Ampegiiio, BS... csies 72 72 
Columbian. B.C. .. 6c cc 72 77 
yreenville, S. C. ...... 67 72 
Rook i311, &. C. ...s% 70 74 
emter, GB. £.. cs csvcews 71 75 
Semerson, B,C. iki ccee 71 76 
Concord, NM. Ci ci. wcccs 74 76 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 51 57 
Jackson, Tenn. ........ 45 40 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 64 62.5 
Danville, VO. .2ssi.se 72 76 


The complaint of the Piedmont Oil 
Co., of Gastonia, N. C., against rates 
from Fort Worth and Hodge was dis- 
missed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because, it is said, it was 
not broad enough to cover the whole 
adjustment. To make sure that the 
complaint of the Transcontinental would 
be broad enough to cover the whole situ- 
ation, the attorneys, in addition to the 
specific attack upon the rates from and 
to the places mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, mentioned other points in ev- 
ery one of the southeastern states to 
which the Transcontinental had shipped 
petroleum products, alleging the rates to 
those points were unreasonable. 


No action has yet been taken by the 
freight rate regulating body upon the ap- 
plication of the Piedmont Oil Co., a dis- 
tributor, for a rehearing on the com- 
plaint the Commission dismissed. How- 
ever, the Piedmont company, through 
the same attorneys, will file new com- 
plaints about other shipments so as not 
to lose its right to claim refunds. In 
addition refiners in the southwestern ter- 
ritory will also attack the rates. 


While nominally the fight is against 
the whole rate, in each instance from 


96 


Oklahoma and Texas to the southeastern 
point, the fight is really only against 
the parts of the through rates represent- 
ing the charges of the railroads perform- 
ing service east of the Mississippi. The 
complainants, to comply with the tech- 
nical rules of practice of the regulating 
body, are compelled to direct their fight 
against all factors composing the rates 
from original point to destination, al- 
though thus far they have not shown any 
inclination to assert that the charges of 
the railroads west of Mississippi, on this 
traffic, are unreasonably high. 


Prices to be Posted 
In Inch Letters 


MADISON, WIS., Feb. 20.—General 
Order 23, issued last May by the Wis- 
consin Department of Markets, is about 
to be amended. G, O. 23 is the depart- 
mental order that makes it illegal to 
sell gasoline in this state at a secret 
price. It is the so-called “Posting Or- 
der”. Complying with it, every oil job- 
ber must post his prices publicly, as 
they relate to all grades of gasoline to 
all classes of trade. 


The proposed amendment is to make 
the posting more effective. Quotations 
must be more conspicuous, in figures not 
less than one inch in height. Several 
jobbers in the recent investigation of 
Standard Oil Company’s quantity dis- 
count agreements, took occasion to say 
the department’s posting order had not 
had much affect on conditions in Wis- 
consin because the postings were not 
conspicuous enough. 


The idea of the posting was to make 
secret prices illegal. No open price (or 
set of prices) was made illegal, no mat- 
ter how high or how low or how irregu- 
lar they might be. Only secret prices 
were illegal. The theory of the depart- 
ment was that the gasoline price struc- 
ture in any community would be about 
right if the few dealers who are dis- 
posed to give secret rebates were made 
to come out in the open with their prices, 
before all their competitors and cus- 
tomers, 


45 Attend Pennzoil Annual Dinner 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—About 45 mem- 
bers of the sales staff of The Pennzoil 
Co., Inc., attended the recent annual 
conference and dinner of the New York 
and New England division of the com- 
pany at the Buffalo Athletic Club here. 


Sales policies and plans for the com- 
ing year were discussed by A. S. Mat- 
thews, vice president and general mana- 
ger, H. L. Huson, advertising manager, 
and Mr. Lilleblade of the Sweeney 
James Advertising Agency. Other mat- 
ters were discussed by other company 
executives. 

A program of music and songs was 
presented. 


N. Dakota Oil Marketers 
Re-Elect Officials 


FARGO, Feb. 20.—The North Dakota 
Petroleum Association held its second 
annual convention in the Waldorf Hotel, 
Fargo, on Feb. 5, with about 25 jobbers 
present. H. M. Wilson of the Inter- 
national Oil Co., Minot, was re-elected 
president. H. A. Schmidt succeeded 
himself as vice president and treasurer. 
Other directors chosen were L. A. 
Abrogast, Jr., of Jamestown, T. L. Berry 
of Fargo and K. H. Helgerund of Har- 
vey. 

Paul E. Hadlick, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Petroleum Association, consented 
to act as secretary of the North Dakota 
organization for 1926 to help put the as- 
sociation on its feet financially and build 
up a strong membership. He will han- 
dle the work from his Minneapolis of- 
fice by mail and be aided by the officials 
and other enthusiastic members in the 
state. Several district meetings are be- 
ing planned for some time in May to be 
held in such towns as Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Minot and Mandan. 

The 25 members present adjourned 
their one-day session here with the ex- 
pressed intention of making the North 
Dakota state association an effective in- 
fluence capable of dealing with local 
problems as they arise, of building up 
the association to a membership that 
will fairly represent the industry in the 
State. 

Mr. Wilson presided over the meeting. 
Following his report in the forenoon the 
meeting was thrown open to general dis- 
cussion. The jobbers were advised that 
under the North Dakota tax law they 
undoubtedly had refunds coming for tax 
paid on gasoline used in their own trucks 
and on shrinkage. The secretary was 
directed to prepare and mail out a bul- 
letin on this subject. It was also agreed 
that an effort would be made to have 
the gasoline tax law amended so that 
the money might be spent on roads 
rather than turned into the state’s gen- 
eral fund. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
N. E. Williams of the Security Traffic 
Bureau, Fargo, who explained the rate 
case which his company has before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to get 
a reduction in freight rates on oil and re- 
fined products from Group 3. This ac- 
tivity of the association alone, it is said, 
will save the members thousands of dol- 
lars on future freight shipments, in ad- 
dition perhaps to securing for them re- 
funds on freight paid in the past. 

Following Mr. Wilson, Mr. Hadlick 
talked on “Organization.” James Mal- 
loy of the Greater North Dakota As- 
sociation then talked on “Good Roads.” 
The 1927 annual convention is planned 
to be held in Fargo for two days, but 
no dates will be named for 
months. 


several 





ASHLAND, KY.—Rodgers_ Bros. 
coal operators here, have purchased 51 
per cent of the stock of Sumit Oil & Gas 
Co., and have begun active operations 
five miles out of Ashland. 
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Builds New Refinery 
in Los Angeles 


A. A. G. Scherbel, who for many years 
was manager of the old Muskogee Re- 
ining Co., Muskogee, Okla., is in Los 
Angeles and building another refinery. 
Associated with him is Richard Florian. 
Both men started in the oil business in 
the refinery office of the old Standard 
Oil Co. at Chicago. They came together 
again after many years, at Los Angeles. 


Mr. Florian is president and Mr. Scher- 
bel, secretary and treasurer. Their new 
refinery is known as the Western Oil & 
Refining Co. The plant is being erected 
at Wilmington, Calif., which is down 
on Los Angeles harbor. It is next to 
the refinery of the Union Oil Co. The 
plant will run 5000 barrels a day and 
occupy 100 acres. The company will also 
do a marketing business and have one 
service station constructed and in opera- 
tion on the road in front of their plant 
site, 


30th Mr. Florian and Mr. Scherbel 
were transferred from the old Standard 
Oil plant, Chicago, to Parkersburg. 
From there Mr. Florian went to Rou- 
mania where he had charge for a number 
of years of the Standard of N. J. plant. 


————_ oo 


Pure Oil Enlarging Plants 


COLUMBUS, O.—Included in the 
refinery construction work of the Pure 
Oil Co. is the Marcus Hook, Pa. refin- 
ery, which is nearing completion. Work 
began on it last summer and it will be 
in operation again about March 1. About 
$2,000,000 has been expended in enlarg- 
ing this plant to 10,000 barrels capac- 
ity, according to Charles A. Ward, edi- 
tor of “Pure Oil News”, official house 


organ of the company. is 


The company’s Muskogee refinery is 
being enlarged from 2000 to 5000 barrels 
capacity. A large lube still, two crack- 
ing units, a Sharpless centrifugal sys- 
tem, and other additions are being made. 
New continuous stills are also being 
added to the Cabin Creek, W. Va. re- 
linery. 





A natural gasoline plant is being 
erected at Mehan, Okla., where the com- 
pany has gas production. It will be 
known as gasoline plant No. 14 and 
will have a daily output of about 10,000 
gallons. 


ee 


Lion Oil Insures Employes 


L DORADO, ARK.—The Lion Oil 
Kefining Co., with general offices here, 
aS present insurance totaling $200,000 

400 of its employes. Premiums will 
e paid in full by the employer. 


“ach employe with six months’ service 
will receive insurance of $500. This 
‘mount will be increased every half year 


Y 


until a maximum of $2,000 is reached. 
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Youngstown Truck Tanks are built in a modern daylight fac- 
tory, devoted exclusively to their production. Because of a 
strict system of standardization and ample capacity, we are 
able to make prompt deliveries. Prices compare favorably with 
other standard equipment. 


Built in a range of sizes from 300 gals. to 2000 gals., for use 
on Fords to heavy duty trucks, in any number of compart- 
ments, eliptical or semi-rectangular types, embodying refine- 
ments which are the last word in truck tank construction from 
standpoints of material, workmanship, design and finish the 
Youngstown line stands alone. 


Write and give us the following information and we will 
submit prices and name a delivery date: what make and model 
of chassis are you considering — — what is its load tonnage — 
— what capacity tank do you require — — number of com- 
partments — — what safety features and accessories — — what 
kind of paint job do you want? 


Our free illustrated folder with complete 
specifications will be mailed on request. 


The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Company 


Truck Tank Division 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Can You Always Put Your Hand 
On a Good Reference Book? 


You can, if you own a set of the terest to the engineer in practice 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM as well as to the research worker 
INDUSTRY by Bacon and and student. Both volumes are 
Hamor. illustrated throughout and cover 


the chemistry, geology, technol- 
ogy, history and economics of 
the subject thoroly. 


The set sells for $12. Send us 
your order and make your check 
payable to— 


But if you are trying to get along 
without it, you are doing without 
two volumes of information care- 
fully planned and arranged in 
such a way as to make them 
valuable reference books, of in- 


National Petroleum News 


834 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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have proved their superiority to many 
service station owners. They meet 
every requirement of accuracy, speed, 
dependability and low cost. Let us 
show you how you can use them to 
advantage. Our catalog gives all the 
details. 


BUFFALO METER CO. 
2889 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 





NIAGARA GASOLINE METERS 





















GULF f 
General Sales Offices 
aman PITTSBURGH, PA. 
R ef Inin g District Sales Offices 
New York, Houston, Atlanta, 


C OmMmp any Boston, New Orleans, Tampa, 
“ 


Philadelphia 


REFINERS OF OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 


PETROLEUM 


REFINED OIL 
GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 

GAS OILS 
PARAFFINE WAX 
ASPHALT 


Fuel Oil--Lubricating Oils 


CYLINDER ENGINE 
CORDAGE 





RED AND PALE PARAFFINE OILS 


























New Oil Station 
Construction 











LaGrange, Ga.—The Fincher-Traylor 
Oil Co., distributor of Purol gasoline 
and Tioline oils, is erecting service sta- 
tion here, making fourth station operated 
by the company here. The station will 
be triangular, facing on three streets. 
Storage will be underground and modern 
equipment will be used, according to 
J. E. Traylor, treasursr. 


* * * 





Bridgeport, O.—Valley Home Service 
Station Co., building service station. 
Another one will be started in March at 
Martins Ferry, O. Both stations will 
be equipped with Farr hydraulic sys- 
tems with five outlets each, according 
to I. E. Hunt, president. 

* * + 


Melbourne, Fla—Melbourne Service 
Co. erecting bulk plant at Titusville, 
Fla., which will be in charge of L. J. 
Ptacek, formerly of Jacksonville. A 
15,000 gallon three-compartment stor- 
age tank for lube oils is being installed 
at the Melbourne plant. 

x ok x 

Cala-Vista, Fla—Blowers & Fraser 
completing filling station and garage 
here which will be leased to De Camp & 
Ellis. Texaco products will be handled 
exclusively. 

* * * 

Columbia, S. C.—Evans Motor Co., 
Inc., with general offices here, is build- 
ing one filling station here and another 
one at New Brookland, a suburb of 
Columbia. 

x * Ok 

Miami, Fla. Shaw Bros. erecting 
seven service stations here and are fin- 
ancing® nine others for their clients who 
will distribute Sunoco products for them. 

* ~ * 





Chicago.—John A. Anderson, whole- 
sale oil distributor at 612 No. Michigan 
Ave., wil] build bulk stations at Elgin, 
Aurora, Joliet and Rockford, III. 

* * * 

Norton. Kan.—George W. Taylor and 
son, Merlin A. Taylor recently completed 
a bulk plant and are building a_ brick 
service station at Colby, Kan. 

x * * 

Muncie, Ind.—Williams Oil Co. is 
building service station and _ installing 
bulk storage for lubricating oils at An- 
derson, Ind. 

. 8 

Crane, Mo—Stone County Oil Co. 
is building bulk station at Reeds Springs, 
Mo., to be open about March 15. 

* 7 * 

Wellington, Kan——White Eagle Oil 
& Refining Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
building service station here. 

* * * 

Winchester, Kan.—Standard Oil Co. 
ot Indiana, Chicago, building service 
station here. 
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Oil Patents Issued 
Recently 


Production 


Pulling Device.—George S. Bashline, 
Wier Okla. Filed Feb. 3, 1925. No. 
1, , . 


Earth-Boring Sampler.—Jacob Steigh, 
and Earl F. Choate, Taft, Cal. Filed 
Aug. 11, 1923. No. 1,570,647, 


Sereen for Oil Wells.—Charles H. 
Benckenstein, Vinton, La. Filed Nov. 3, 
1924. No. 1,570,725. 


Well Tool—George B. Louderback, 
ir troy Cal. Filed June 24, 1924. No. 
i. 4 ; 


Drilling-Line Support—Morton Homer 
Magie. Los Angeles. Filed Nov. 14, 1921, 
No. 1,570,757. 


Gauge for Oil Tanks—Henry Rodin 
Smith, Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
ee Filed Sept. 20, 1923. No. 1,570,- 
‘ . 

Latch Guard for Casing-Handling 
Tools —Elihu C. Wilson, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Filed Nov. 1, 1923. No. 1,570,812. 


Safety Device for Blevators.—Peter 
Wilson, Sprinefield, Ill. Filed Aug. 20, 
1923. No. 1,670,813. 


Apparatus for Drilling Oil Wells.— 
James P. Fisher, Bartlesville, Okla., as- 
signor to Dohertv Research Co., N. Y. 
Filed June 30, 1922. No. 1,570,828. 


Fishing Tool for Wells.—John T. Hel- 
bert, Broadway, Va. Filed Aug. 17, 1923. 
No. 1,570,833, 


Refining 


Treating Hydrocarbon Oils.—Frank 
W. Hall, Port Arthur, Tex., assignor to 
The Texas Co. N. ¥. Filed Sert. 20, 
1921. No. 1,570,890. 


Process of Treating Filtration Resi- 
dues for Reuse.—Percy A. Boeck, Los 
Angeles, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to The Celite Co. Filed Jan. 19, 
1921. No. 1,571,042. 


Miscellaneous 


Liquid Storage and Supply System.— 
George W. MacKenzie, Beaver, Pa., as- 
signor to Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., 
 Ocmeeeers Pa. Filed Dec. 17, 1920. No. 
1,569,769. 

Synthetic Manufactvre of Methanol.— 
Alwin Mittasch, Ludwigshafen-on-the- 
Rhine, and Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, 
Germany, assignors to Badische-Anilin 
& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the- 


Rhine, Germany. Filed Sept. 4, 1924. 
No. 1,569,775. 

“In the process of manufacturing 
methanol by the interaction of carbon 


monoxid and hydrogen in the presence 
of a catalyst capable of causing the 
formation of methanol by the said in- 
teraction, the step of completely exclud- 
ing iron from the reaction.” 

Oil Rectifier.—William G. Wall, In- 
dianapolis, assignor to Rectifier Manu- 
facturing Co., Indianapolis. Filed Feb. 
14, 1925. No. 1,569,795 

Method of Dehydrating Liquids.— 
Arthur §. Elsenbast, N. Y., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to The Celite Co. 
Filed Mar. 14, 1922. No. 1,570,626. 

Valve for Tank Cars and the Like.— 
Sven Johan Nordstrom, San Francisco, 

ignor to Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 
San Francisco. Filed Aug. 28, 1922. No. 
1,570,637. 

Process for Resolving Emulsions,— 
Eugene E. Ayres, Jr., Chester, Pa., as- 
signor to The Sharples Specialty Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Filed Apr. 2, 1921. 
No. 1,570,987. 

Recovered Inorganic Filter Aid and 
Process of Producing the Same.—Harry 
5S. Thatcher, Los Angeles, assignor_ to 
The Celite Co. Filed Jan. 24, 1923. No. 
1,571,074. 

Tank-Car Valve—Frank Whitney and 
Pete S. Coll, Glenrock, Wyo. Filed Apr. 
11, 1925. No. 1,571,078. 

_Brace for Drill-Rod Wrenches.—John 
V. Yount, Shidler, Okla. Filed Mar. 9, 
1925. No. 1,571,081. 

Esenpe for Derricks.—Louis Garland 
Rambin and William Alfred Rambin, 
Smackover, Ark., Wiliiam A. Rambin, 
assignor of one-half of his right to Louis 
Garland Rambin. Filed Sept. 30, 1925. 
No. 1,571,096. 
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New Equipment Buying 
Time Is Here 


This is the time of year when oil marketers consider the purchase 
of new equipment to cope with the coming season. The keen com- 
petition which now exists makes it necessary to be up and doing 
every minute. Only proven methods and equipment of highest 
efficiency are to be relied upon. This is the reason hundreds of 
progressive marketers will again voice their approval of Weldco 
Truck Tanks by placing their orders early in the year. You may 
select your Weldco now and have it delivered whenever you want. 


Drains Dry To 
The Last Drop 


Weldco Truck Tanks drain dry to the last drop because of the 
exclusive funnel drain. Each compartment has an individual out - 
let shaped like a funnel. It is impossible for pockets of oil or 
gasoline to form in pools in the corners, thus causing short meas- 
ure. It is never necessary to juggle the wheels on blocks. 


Write today for our book of truck tank 
facts, ‘‘What to Consider When Buying 
A Truck Tank’’. Sent free to oil marketers. 


The Youngstown Welding Co. 


Welders Since 1912 


Youngstown, Ohio 


TRUCK TANKS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















American Operating Methods 


are explained in a concise, practical way in OIL FIELD 
PRACTICE, by Dorsey Hager, petroleum geologist 
and engineer. 


It is written for the business man, the oil field driller 
and operator, the geologist and the investor. 


You may obtain this book containing 310 pages and 
98 illustrations by mailing check for $3 to— 


National Petroleum News 
820 Caxton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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P. L. Lattner and P. A. Haven have 
succeeded H. F. Tuttle as managers of 
the Kansas City, Mo. division of the 
Independent Lubricating Co., Topeka, 
Kans. Mr. Tuttle is opening up new 
territory which is directly under the 
jurisdiction of the main office at Topeka. 
The company increased its business 125 
per cent in 1925 over 1924 and has good 
prospects for the current year, accord- 
ing to E. W. Fawcett, manager at 
Topeka, 

x * x 

Sheldon Clark, vice-president, Sin- 
clair Refining Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the athletic committee of 
the Chicago Athletic Association and 
has been elected a director of the Lake 
Shore Trust & Savings bank, Chicago. 
Mr. Clark is widely known as a yachts- 
man but is interested in other amateur 
athletics as well. 

x * * 


William F. Lusch, of Lusch & Hol- 
brook, Pittsburgh, Pa., is visiting New 
Orleans, accompanied by Mrs. Lusch. 
They are stopping at this point on their 
way east from the recent A. P. I. con- 
vention at Los Angeles, and expect to 
remain in New Orleans for the Mardi 
Gras ball. 

x * x 

T. B. Williams, formerly with the 
Evans Motor Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C., 
is now with the Mutual Casualty Co., 
according to James M. Evans, secretary 
and treasurer of the former company. 
L. H. Childs succeeds Mr. Williams. 

* * * 

Alton Box, who has been with the 
Gulf Production Co. at Breckenridge, 
Tex. for some time, has trans- 
ferred to the Gulf Venezuela Oil Corp. 
at Maracaibo, S. A., as clerk in the 
warehouse department. 

* * x 

H. Stuart Tegner of the research de- 
partment, Angto-American Oil Co., Ltd., 
London, is in the States visiting several 
of the refineries of the different Standard 
Oil Cos. 


been 


oo -aee 
S.H. Lashley, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Commodore Oil 
& Gas Co., has sold his interest in the 
company and is spending the balance of 
the winter in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
x * x 
C. E. Smith, salesman in Georgia for 
Havoline oils of the Indian Refining, has 
been confined to a hospital on account of 
an operation, 
* * x 
H. S. Palmer, service station owner 
at Wooster, O., has taken the agency 
for the Sinclair Refining Co.’s bulk plant 
there. 
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Charles D. Jones, owner and manager 
of the business conducted under the 
name of J. Jones & Brother, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will have the distinction of 
possessing a business which will pass 
the century mark in 1929. When the 
business. started, lubrication consisted 
of tallow, lard and sperm oils. 

Mr. Jones is one of the original mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Oil Trade As- 
sociation. 

x ++ * 

W. A. Fowler, district manager at 
Knoxville. Tenn., for the Indian Refin- 
ing Co., Lawrenceville, Ill., was in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Feb. 15, 16 and 17, attend- 
ing the meeting of Independent oil men 
of Georgia, Florida and Alabama who 
were organizing an association. 

* Ok Ok 

Charles E. Horel, formerly tank 
wagon salesman at Coin; Ia. for the 
Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
has taken over the agency of Marland 
products at Guilford, Mo. 

* * * 

M. V. Stenseth, salesman at Abilene, 
Kans. for the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, has been promoted to the gaso- 
line department at the main offices in 
Wichita, Kan. 

* * * 

E. W. Sinclair, J. W. Carnes and J. J. 
Farrell of the Sinclair Refining Co., re- 
cently inspected the new Sinclair ocean 
terminal at Charleston, S. C. 

* * * 

Phil T. Williams, president of the 
Williams Oil Co., Muncie, Ind., has 
moved to Anderson, Ind., to open up an 
oil jobbing business. 





Om zs TER 


The high man in gasoline and oil sales on 
the sales staff of the Tide Water Oil Corp., 
New York City, for two consecutive years, 
was Lyndon Pierce, who captured first place 
m 1924 and 1925 in the company’s national 
sales contest. 

The contests are based on seven items, 
four of which are galionage, and three di- 
rectional items which stress the impor- 
tance of selling according to the company’s 
policies. 

J. Bb. Parent won second place m the 
1925 national contest and was the leader 
in the central department. C. C. Forgee 
was third man in the National contest and 
leader of the eastern department; H. J. 
Selig was northeastern department leader ; 
G. F. Herrman, western department lead- 
er and G. W. Davis, Jr., southeastern de- 
partment leader. 

Mr. Herrman was recently appointed 
sales supervisor of the north Pacific dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


W. V. Tarver, general manager of the 
Seven-Eleven Tire & Accessory Co., 
Greenwood, Miss., attended the meeting 
of the Mississippi Independent Oil Job- 
bers Association at Jackson, Miss. on 
Feb. 5. After the meeting, Mr. Tarver 
and Dick Clark, Independent oil market- 
ers at Tupelo, Miss., visited one of the 
large Independent oil stations in Biloxi. 
After this they returned to Greenwood 
where Mr. Clark visited the offices of 
the Seven-Eleven company. 

* * * 


S. B. Eckert, president of the Penin- 
sular State Oil Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and P. H. Harrison, vice president, are 
On a semi-annual tour of inspection of 
bulk stations through the state, reports 
G. B. Allen, general manager of Mel- 
bourne Service Co., Melbourne, Fla. 

ee 


L. R. Manning, formerly with the 
L. R. Manning Co., Decatur, IIl., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Wabash Petroleum Products Co., of 
Wabash, Ind., according to Paul Elliott, 
manager of the Interstate Petroleum 
Products Co., Marion, Ind. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Pace were look- 
ing over Florida territory recently and 
visited River Junction, Fla. - Mr. Pace 
is salesman for the Standard Oil Co. 
of Kentucky and he finds road condi- 
tions better and business picking up 


in Florida. 
* * * 


Mrs. H. G. Ridley, wife of Mr. Rid- 
ley, assistant salesmanager of Imperial 
Oil Marketing Co., El Dorado, Ark., is 
confined to a hospital at Dallas, Tex., 
for treatment. Mr. Ridley accompanied 
his wife to Dallas. 

* ok Ok 

G. L. Gano, formerly with Kettle 
Creek Refining Co., El Dorado, Ark., is 
now with Imperial Oil Marketing Co., 
Ik] Dorado, as special traveling represen- 
tative in the territory handled by the EF 
Dorado office. 

k ok x 

Martin L. Shaw, of Shaw Bros., Mi- 
Fla., distributors for Sun Oil C 
products at Miami, will leave on March 
2 for the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. 


ami, 


* * x 

David Browning, president of the 
Venus Oil Corp., Ashland, Ky., has just 
returned from Saginaw, Mich., where he 
went in interest of his company. 

7” * * 

C. R, Jones, formerly salesman in 
Miami, Fla., for the Seaboard Oil Corp., 
Jacksonville, has been promoted to bulk 
station manager at Miami. 
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There's Permanent Safety and 


RVIN 


Economy in Cl 2VIR AN 


FLOORING 









And there’s 
the same in- 
built safety 
in Irving 
“Safsteps,” 
the all-steel 
safety stair 
steps. 

































Its foot-gripping, non-slipping surface is not impaired 
by time or wear—or by oil, grease, water or ice. It 
is all steel, with the life and durability of steel. It’s 
first cost is moderate—and you needn’t figure on after- 
costs. You’ll get more service at less cost per year, 
from ‘‘Subway,’’ than from any other flooring. 




















Ample stock of steel, unequaled’ factory facilities, and 
an ever-ready organization, enable us to make prompt 
deliveries in any quantity. 









Ask us for Catalog 4A—58. 


(RVING [RON WORKS GO. 


LONG ISLAND CiTy, N.Y.U.S.A. 















Ne OF, 
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LDOLEZ 
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More Than A Truck Tank 


It is Certified Oil Transportation and It Carries ALL the Oil 




















~ OIL & REFINING co.® 
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TANK 


Brown Sheet tron & Steet Co 
Se Prk Munnewes 








When you buy Good Trucks, equip them with Real Tanks. A Brown Certified 
Tank fills the bill. More Exact Fit, Long Life, No Repair Bill, Good Appearance 


BROWN SHEET IRON & STEEL CO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

—-— — — Tear out this page and mail it today — — — — — — — 
We are interested in your tanks. Send your catalog and prices. 

Make of Truck. 


Other equipment on which you may send prices... . cae abet tinsias 
a eee Leeda OO — RIO ER eee Ee PEN ER eR LO 


Few... We serra... _...Tank Trucks. 


(number) 
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Refineries Decrease In 


Number During 1925 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—A survey 
of petroleum refineries, made by the 
Bureau of Mines, shows a total of 509 
refineries in the United States on Jan. 1, 
1926. Of these, 352 refineries, with 
capacity for treating 2,560,000 barrels 
daily, were being operated, while 157 
refineries, with a total capacity of 290,- 
000 barrels daily, were shut down. In 
addition, two refineries, of probable ag- 
gregate future capacity of 5000 barrels 
per day, were under construction. 


A similar survey made by the Bureau 
of Mines as of Jan. 1, 1925, showed a 
total 541 completed petroleum refineries, 
with a total daily refining capacity of 
2,827,000 barrels, and 6 refineries, with 
a total capacity of 37,000 barrels per 
day, under construction. On Jan. 1, 
1921, there were 415 completed refin- 
eries, with a total capacity of 1,889,000 
barrels, and 44 refineries, with a total 
capacity of 77,000 barrels, under con- 
struction. 


Texas, with 100 refineries of 555,000 
barrels capacity, leads in number of re- 
fineries, although outranked in total daily 
capacity by California, which has 84 
completed refineries of 716,000 barrels 
capacity. New Mexico, with six re- 
fineries, and Montana, with 13, show- 
ed the largest proportionate increase in 
the number of refineries over that of 
a year ago. This was due mainly to 
developments during 1925 in the Artesia 
and Kevin-Sunburst fields, 


Of the total number of completed 
plants, 289, of 830,000 barrels capacity, 
are skimming plants making gasoline, 
kerosene, and gas and fuel oils. The 
greater part of the remaining capacity 
is that of complete plants, the relative 
percentage of which is steadily increas- 
ing. Approximately 150 plants have 
cracking equipment, the total charging 
capacity of which is probably in excess 
of 900,000 barrels per day. 


Comparison of this census with those 
made by the Bureau of Mines in pre- 
vious years discloses the trend of the 
refining industry toward centralization 
and its adjustment to economic changes. 
The period 1919-1920 was one of high 
prices for refined products, gasoline 
reaching 30 cents, tank wagon price, in 
New York, or approximately 75 per 
cent over the price today. Then fol- 
lowed a period of great expansion of 
refinery capacity, so that on Jan. 1, 1920, 
99 refineries were reported as building, 
compared with two on Jan. 1, 1926. The 
price reductions of 1921 and the increas- 
ing competition of following years caus- 
ed the abandonment of many partly con- 
structed plants and the cessation of op- 
erations in many completed ones. These 
now stand as rusting monuments to this 
period of optimism, and it is estimated 
that 40 of the them of approximate 
capacity of 60,000 barrels per day have 
been dismantled or junked during the 
past year, 
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The growth in number of small skim- 
ming plants is incompatible with the 
present keen competition in the refin- 
ing industry, the Bureau points out. 
Such plants exist today by reason of 
local advantages or discoveries of flush 
production in fields remote from pipe 
lines. As such conditions are gradually 
disappearing, it is probable that the 
peak in the number of refineries in the 
United States has been passed. 


The results of this census are given 
in “A Directory of Petroleum Refineries 
in the United States, Jan. 1, 1926,” com- 
piled by G. R. Hopkins, petroleum eco- 
nomist, copies of which may be obtain- 
ed from the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Jobbers Form Q. D. A. 


for State Patronage 


KANSAS CITY, Feb. 20.—The first 
of a series of regional meetings planned 
by the Missouri Oil Men’s Association 
to be held at different places in the state 
during 1926, convened in the Terry Hotel, 
Sedalia, on January 26. Nearly 50 job- 
bers were present. W. A. McAfee, state 
oil inspector, addressed the oil men on 
matters pertaining to his department and 
answered their questions. 


B. H. Piepmeier, chief engineer of the 
Missouri highway department, outlined 
the road building program for 1926 and 
subsequent years. Among other things, 
the gasoline requirements of the state 
highway department were discussed. 


At present the highway department of 
the state is buying gasoline from the 
Standard Oi] Co. of Indiana on its quan- 
tity discount agreement, but George S. 
Allee, secretary of the Missouri jobbers, 
states that he believes plans may be 
worked out so that the Independents can 
get some of the business. In order to 
do this, the association members will 
have to work together and develop a plan 
of discount for Mr. Piepmeier equiva- 
lent to that of the Standard. 





Adds Car Washing Machine 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—The White 
Oil Co. is building a drive-in service sta- 
tion at Searles, Ala., equipped with two 
pumps. It is also installing a new auto- 
matic washing machine at each of its 
six service stations, which will use the 
air from its already equipped compres- 
sors. Washing of cars will be speeded 
up to about 15 minutes per car, accord- 
ing to S. H. Shepherd, manager. 

The company also operates 38 curb 
pumps here, all of which dispense White 
Mule gasoline which is a U. S. Motor 
specification grade and 42-44 water 
white kerosene. The gravity system of 
unloading is used at the company’s bulk 
terminal, 

The bulk terminal is located at such 
elevation that all products flow from the 
railroad cars into the terminal and to the 
loading trucks by gravity. 


Capitol Oil Has Annual 
Sales Meeting 


PETERSBURG, VA., Feb. 20.— 
Agents and traveling representatives of 
the Capitol Oil Co., Inc., distributor of 
Texaco petroleum products, with head- 
quarters here, attended the first annual 
meeting at the Petersburg Hotel here 
on Jan. 30. 


An address of welcome was delivered 
by Dan S. Hollenga, of the Petersburg 
Chamber of Commerce. D. H. Jack- 
son, president of the company, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, outlining plans for 
the current year. W. J. Barton, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, was next on the program, and 
he spoke on sales and advertising plans 
of the company, which was followed by 
a general discussion. 


H. E. Jackson, vice president and su- 
perintendent of equipment, chose as his 
subject the care and operation of sta- 
tion equipment. B. P. Beall, vice presi- 
dent, talked on the operation of filling 
and distributing stations and G. R. 
Barksdale, secretary and treasurer, fol- 
lowed with a talk along similar lines. 
C. Lee Wolff, auditor, spoke on account- 
ing and collections. 


The Capitol company was organized 
four years ago when the present com- 
pany took over the holdings of the Vir- 
ginia Oil & Supply Co., of which D. H. 
Jackson was head. It now has the ex- 
clusive distribution of products of The 
Texas Co., Houston and New York, in 
its section of the state, Distributing 
stations are maintained at Petersburg, 
Culpeper, Hopewell, Fork Union, Black- 
stone, Warrenton, Wakefield, Boydton, 
Milford and Mineral, Va., and at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


State Executives Club 
Meets in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—The State Ex- 
ecutives Club, an organization of men 
who are officers in state oil associations 
throughout the country, has planned 
another meeting in Chicago at the Con- 
gress Hotel, April 6, 7 and 8, coincident 
with the spring convention of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers Association. 
The State Executives Club took perman- 
ent form at the meeting last fall of the 
N. P. M. A. in Louisville, Ky. 


Paul E. Hiadlick, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Petroleum Association, is secre- 
tary of the club and he is issuing an in- 
vitation to presidents and secretaries 0! 


all state associations to be present. 
James A. Gilmore, secretary of the 
Michigan Independent Oil Men’s As- 


sociation, is president of the State Ex- 
ecutives Club. This unique clearing 
house of information has been in ex- 
istence, with only a temporary organiza- 
tion at each meeting, for three years. 
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Pet. Safety Council To 
Meet In Houston 


TULSA, Feb. 20.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Petroleum Safety Council 
will be held at Houston in the’ latter 
part of March it was decided at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Exact 
dates are to be announced later by Ray 
Miller, director. The program for the 
meeting is being worked out under the 
direction of H. W. Boggess, Sinclair Oil 
& Gas Co. 

The board of directors of the council 
voted to reduce membership fees for 
the coming year to 50 cents per em- 
ploye of member companies. Last year 
the dues were: 60 cents per employe. 
The cut in dues will not decrease the ac- 
tivities of the council, A new work of 
the council will be a series of foremen’s 
meetings to be begun in Kansas and car- 
ry through Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

At the present time the latest safety 
motion picture of the council “Your 
Job—Are You Its Master or Slave,” is 
being shown in Texas, following a show- 
ing in Louisiana and Arkansas. Show- 
ings from Feb. 19 to March 15 will be: 
Feb. 19, Houston; Feb. 20, Goose Creek; 
Feb. 22, Baytown; Feb. 24, Luling; Feb. 
25, Lockhart; Feb. 27, Mexia: Mar. 1, 
Wortham; Mar. 2, Corsicana; Mar. 3, 
Mildred; Mar. 5, Ranger; Mar. 6, East- 
land; Mar. 8, Breckenridge; Mar. 9, 
Eliasville; Mar. 10, Wichita Falls; Mar. 
11, Vernon; Mar. 12,. Burkburnett; Mar. 
13, Holliday; and Mar. 15, Electra. 


Oil Company Uses 
‘Telephotographs 


NEW YORK.—Telephotagraphs, 
which are pictures sent over long dis- 
tance telephone wires, have been used 
and found valuable as time-savers by 
many industrial concerns since they 
were first introduced to the business 
world two years ago at the Republican 
national convention, according to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters here. 

One of the large oil companies in New 
York, with offices on the Pacific coast, 
has found the telephotograph import- 
ant in its accounting department. Each 
month the Pacific coast offices of this 
Company mail their balance sheet to 
the San Francisco office where they are 
combined, and a trial balance sheet is 
sent to the main office of the company 
in New York. This trial balance sheet 
is now sent by telephotograph, hasten- 
ing its arrival in New York by at least 
three days, which enables the company 
to issue its monthly financial statements 
several days earlier than formerly. 





ELECTRA, TEX.—T. T. Taylor, 
chief chemist of the Waggoner Refin- 
ing Co. here, is looking forward to a big 
year because of the cracking plant of 
one unit and the natural gasoline plant 
Which will be installed. 


February 24, 1926 








KEEP YOUR PROFITS 


You make a quotation and sell your 
merchandise. The difference be- 
tween the selling price and what it 
costs you to produce, sell and ship, 
represents your profit. 


A damage package, an unexpected 
shipping expense, means a loss. 


Defiance Steel Barrels reduce ship- 
ping losses. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL 
PACKAGE CO. 


Defiance, Ohio 


Information on all branches of the 
petroleum industry is to be found 
in the 4th edition of A TREATISE 
ON PETROLEUM by Sir Bover- 
ton Redwood. 


To obtain this valuable set make 
your check for $39 payable to 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
811 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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California Production on More Stable 


Basis Than in Recent Years 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 19 

OUTHERN California production is 

S now on a more consistent basis 

than it has been since the Los 

Angeles Basin fields upset the petroleum 

industry in 1923 and forced a remapping 
of its economic structure. 


Few new fields in this region may be 
expected to exert flush influence on the 
Pacific Coast producing province in 1926, 
but it is not apparent on the other hand 
that there will be radical declines below 
present averages of about 620,000 barrels 
daily for the whole of California. 


California’s 60,000 barrels daily of shut- 
in possible production is all in the San 
Joaquin Valley district or the so-called 
Coastal fields north of Santa Barbara. 
These fields began the present year with 
roundly 168,550 barrels daily production. 
It is within the realm of possibility, 
therefore, to increase their yields to ap- 
proximately 230,000 barrels daily, but 
the continued accumulation to storage of 
heavy fuel crudes makes it improbable 
that shut-in possible production will be 
opened up for the present. 


Included under the total of roundly 
450,000 barrels daily production accredit- 
ed to Southern California there is a com- 
bined yield currently of roughly 170,000 
barrels daily from two areas where de- 
velopment is still in the ascendancy. 
These are in the Ventura-Newhall and 
Long Beach areas. 


Los Cerritos Development 


Long Beach production is again in the 
ascendancy because of the Los Cerritos 
development, northwest of the Signal 
Hill part of the field, where the structur- 
al condition may be likened to the “heel 
of a boot” and where a frenzied drill- 
ing campaign for 300 to 700 barrel wells 
is being carried on. 

It is improbable that Los Cerritos de- 
velopment will bring Long Beach pro- 
duction to a higher level than 145,000 
barrels daily, a peak likely to be reached 
the latter part of March unless un- 
measured factors appear to upset present 
calculations. Los Cerritos is producing 
from about 100 feet of pay horizon as 
compared with many times that thick- 
ness of sand in the Signal Hill part of 
the field. 

The fact that a deeper pay is consider- 
ed to exist in the Los Cerritos area has 
been given scant attention in estimates 
for the future of its production. There- 
fore, statements of the present may be 
well tempered with caution because of 
the possibility of a deeper zone material- 
ly adding to daily average yields event- 
ually. Present production comes from 
approximately the 4300-foot level and 
the deeper zone occurs below 4700 feet. 
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By Paul Wagner 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


Ventura-Newhall production was in- 
creased in 1925 from a stable level above 
11,600 barrels daily to an average Janu- 
ary 1, last, of 36,743 barrels, which may 
be somewhat increased the present year. 
Virtually all of the increase came from 
the Ventura Avenue field, where a deep- 
er horizon than that previously exploit- 
ed is now being developed by the Shell 
Co. of California, the General Petroleum 
Corp., and the Associated Oil Co. 


The character of operating control may 
be assumed to work against Ventura 
Avenue production getting out of bounds, 
but enough work will proceed to keep 
this field near, or above, present levels 
in 1926. Indeed, the field could be de- 
veloped under conditions to give it 
major economic proportions were the 
crude oil requirements of operating com- 
panies such as to make such activities 
desirable. 

Ventura-Newhall production, which 
combines the yields of all fields in Ven- 
tura county, classifies under Southern 
California without its forming a part of 
the Los Angeles Basin sub-division of 
the Pacific Coast general province. 


The Los Angeles Basin, insofar as 
increased daily averages can be measur- 
éd at this time, will be effectively main- 
ly at Long Beach and in a small way at 
Huntington Beach. The last mentioned 
field probably will show only a few 
thousand barrels daily in its gains, which 
will come from slowly drilling up acre- 
age in parts of the field unaffected by 
the development boom of 1923. 

A measure of other fields in the Los 
Angeles Basin is more difficult because 
of the intangible factors necessary to be 
taken into account in some of the areas 
where production could be increased 
were it found desirable to develop 
strongly held properties. 

Dominguez, Inglewood and_ Rose- 
crans are fields to be considered in this 
connection, A deeper pay than that 
which is now under exploitation exists 
in the Dominguez field and a similar 
condition is assumed for the Baldwin 


Hills, in which the Inglewood develop- 
ment is located. 

Three companies control all except 
“edge” properties at Dominguez and 
they hold its future in their hands. These 
companies are the Shell, the Burnham 
Exploration and the Union. The prop- 
erties owned by the two last mentioned 
companies are operated by the Union, 
so that in an operating sense only it and 
the Shell figure in development work 
away from the field edges where the 
General, Shell and Marland have small 
leases. 


Inglewood is fairly well developed in 
the first producing zone, which does not 
extend below 2800 feet. Future opera- 
tions will be pursued with less intensity 
in drilling for the deeper zone, which 
probably will be found to be richest in 
parts of the Baldwin Hills where the 
acreage control is tighter than it is in 
the developed area. 

Investigation indicates to the writer 
that Inglewood-Baldwin Hills produc- 
tion will decline only slightly this year, 
if at all, because of fresh development 
work to be carried ahead slowly but 
consistently. 


Central Uplift Defined 


All the fieids hereinbefore mentioned, 
except those of Ventura-Newhall clas- 
sification, are located on the so-called 
Central Uplift of the Los Angeles Basin 
Others located on this uplift, which is 
now recognized to be marked by a fault 
extending southeasterly from Inglewood 
to Newport, are the indicated Seal 
Beach and Newport developments, plus 
prospects at Hyde Park and Sunset 
Beach. 

Hyde Park is iocated between Ingle- 
wood and Rosecrans. It has not progres- 
sed beyond the wildcatting stage, but 
would come in for important considera- 
tion should the Marland Oil Co. of Calt- 
fornia complete its recently started test 
as a producing well. Deep wildcatting 
is slow work in the Los Angeles Basin, 
however, and a producing well at Hyde 
Park would necessarily come too late 


Table 1—Comparative Daily Average Productien In Southern 
California Fields (A.P.I. Figures) 


SOUTHERN Daily Avg., 


CALIFORNIA 1-1-1925, 

FIELDS in bbls. 
Long Beach 125,600 
Sania Fe Springs 50,641 
Huntington Beach 41,966 
Dominguez 62,937 
Rosecrans 7,638 
Inglewood 101 
Torrance 44,942 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake 2,122 
Whittier 1,957 
Fullerton 11,511 
Coyote Hills 20,306 
Montebello 17,485 
Richfield 11,612 
ohoiock Ua. {nn ore 
Ventura-Newhall 11,637 


Daily Avg., Daily Avg., Daily Av¢ 
Year 1924, 1-1-1926, Year 1920, 
in bbls. in bbls. in bbl: 
164,268 108,986 110,064 
72,130 49,950 51,971 
47,906 46,342 42,524 
18,611 24,951 36,71: 
1,671 24,582 19,900 
29 62,94 50,207 
47,886 31,515 36,28! 
2,479 1,914 2,005 
2,080 2,008 035 
11,259 13,958 12,278 
15,529 17,033 19,562 
17,923 18,102 18,748 
12,179 13,357 11,83 
eas 73 119 
10,984 36,743 25,379 
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Why get a lube that hasn’t every 
essential for perfect serving of oil? 



























For instance—a leaky nozzle with a 
drip pan—the drippings catch dust 
and dirt and carry them into the tank, 
damzging every drop of oil it contains. 
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Refinery Poonects Directory 
CASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


OKLAHOMA’ 


56-58 450 E. P. Gasoline 
% Bolene Refg. Co., Enid, Okla. 
58-60 450 E. P. Gasoline 
* Bolene Refining Co., Enid, Okla, 
58-60 U. S. Moter Gasoline 
% Bolene Refg. Co., Enid, Okla. 
60-62 400 E. P. Gasoline a 
Altitude Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
64-66 390 E. P. Gasoline 
% Bolene Refining Co., Enid, Okla. 

68-70 350 E. P. Gasoline 

Altitude Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

§0-52 Naphtha 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

54-56 Naphtha 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

58-60 Straight-run Gasoline 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

60-62 Straight-run Gasoline 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

62-64 Straight-run Gasoline 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

64-66 Straight-run Gasoline 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

68-70 Straight-run Gasoline 305-320 E. P. 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren,Pa. 

70-72 Straight-run Gasoline 300-305 E. P. 
Emery Mfg. Co.. Bradford, Pa. 


CASOLINE 
OKLAHOMA 
Grade A 
Altitude Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
BURNING OILS 
OKLAHOMA 


42-44 Water White Kerosene 

Altitude Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

45 Water bg 9g Kerosen 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
46 Water White Kerosene 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 


TRA 


PENNSYLVANIA 

150 Vis. No. 3 Asso. Filt. 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa, 
180 Vis. No. 3 Asso. Filt. 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren,Pa. 
200 Vis. No. 3 Asso. Filt. 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil — Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
34 Gravity 350-360 F 

Pennsylvania Oil ne Refg. Co., Warren,Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

600 Steam Ketined 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
635 Steam Refined 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
650 Steam Refined 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
600 Flash Steam Refined 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
600 Warren E 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
600 Oil City E 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
Cold Test Stock (bright filtered) 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa 
Cold Test Stock (dark filtered) 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 
Black Oil 

Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—100% PURE 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
122-124 White Crude Scale 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa. 


OKLAHOMA 
24-26 Zero Fuel Oil 
Altitude Petroleum Co., 
PENNSYLVANIA 
36-40 Fuel Oil 
Emery Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Oil Products Refg. Co., Warren, Pa 


Tulsa, Okla, 


Set E42 NTE MOSER EN NIP: BTR, RL ih 





in the year, if at all, 
field assuming proportions of economic 
effect before next fall or winter. 


Structural conditions at Rosecrans are 
complex enough that the field may be 
considered currently as yielding about 
as much as it will do in terms of daily 
averages. 

The stresses that produced the Ingle- 
wood-Newport fault, with its consequent 
“highs” and “lows” along the fracture, 
brought about differing detailed condi- 
tions from one “high” to another. Until 
more is known of the detailed, or local, 
conditions at Rosecrans it may not be 
expected to assume comparative produc- 
ing rank with such fields as Inglewood, 
Long Beach or Huntington Beach. 


Signal Hill Fault Focus 


As explained on page 49 of the Decem- 
ber 23, 1925 issue of National Petroleum 
News, the Signal Hill structure in the 
Long Beach field represents the focal 
point of the stresses producing the Ingle- 
wood-Newport fault. Northwesterly from 
Signal Hill toward Inglewood the struc- 
tures are progressively lower in a gen- 
eral sense than they are at the focal 
point. They are successively lower also 
in a southeasterly direction from Signal 
Hill past Seal Beach, Sunset Beach, 
Huntington Beach and Newport, near 
which last mentioned area the Central 
Uplift swings under the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

A first commercially production well 
was recently completed by Marland at 
Seal Beach, where a yield of approxi- 
mately 700 barrels daily was accredited 
to the 4800-foot discovery. Showings 
had been found in earlier tests of other 
operators, but none of them completed 
for commercial production. 


The worth of Seal Beach as a produc- 
ing field is yet to be established, but it is 
considered certain that some value at- 
taches to the discovery. Marland, the 
Shell, Union and Associated companies 
control virtually all the acreage possible 
of production and it is assumed there will 
be no rush to develop the field beyond 
the ability of the industry to absorb the 
oil under favorable economic conditions. 

Sunset Beach is purely a prospect be- 
tween Seal Beach and Huntington 
Seach, and probably it would not gain 
much headway in 1926 even should it 
prove out favorably under test later in 
the year. Newport is productive only 
from one or two wells, which are more 
significant than they are currently im- 
portant and which yield small quanti- 
ties of heavy oil. 


to permit a new « 


Elsewhere than the Centrai Uplift 
there is little to expect from the Los 
Angeles Basin in 1926 except the ap- 
proximate maintenance of the production 
levels of old fields, unless and until new 
discoveries make themselves felt under 
conditions now impossible to measure. 


The West Coyote field, in the Coyote 
Hills, has been proved for deeper zone 
production of importance by a flank well 
that permits a fair gauge of greatly in- 
creased final yields, running into millions 
of barrels. The field is controlled entire- 
ly by the Standard, however, and no 
effort is being made to recover oil from 
the deeper reserve zone for the present. 


The power of old fields in Southern 
California to increase their daily aver- 
ages is shown in the accompanying Table 
1, where Fullerton, Montebello, Richfield 
and others are accredited with greater 
yields in 1925 than previously. In all 
these fields there are leaseholds solidly 
held by operating companies who can 
increase their production to a greater 
or lesser degree when company require- 
ments call for further development. 


It is not on the cards that fresh de- 
velopment campaigns will gain head- 
way in old fields of the Basin, but it is 
pertinent to this discussion to mention 
that insofar as the larger operating com- 
panies are concerned they are in position 
to exploit such semi-reserve areas when 
their crude requirements make such steps 
necessary. 


California Production 


In the twelve months ended with 
March, 1925, the net decline of Cali- 
fornia daily average production approxi- 
mated 5.9 per cent, against an increase 
in the succeeding nine months to Jan- 
uary 1, 1926 of about 3.3 per cent. Pro- 
duction averaged 620,958 barrels as of 
the last mentioned date, based on the 
preceding 30 days. 


The Dominguez and Torrance fields 
had their ascent to their peaks in the 
twelve months ended with March, 1925, 
whereas only Rosecrans, Inglewood and 
Ventura Avenue were factors working 
against decline forecasters in year ended 
prior to January 1, 1926. 

Comparative production figures in the 
accompanying Table 1 give fair clues 
to the performance of all the fields in 
Southern California back through 1924, 
including whatever influence was exerted 
by pools enumerated in the foregoing 
paragraph after the time they became 
effective. 

Some of the California forecasters have 


Table 2—Field Recoveries, Proved Ground and Per Acre Yields In 


Southern California. 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

FIELDS 
Long Beach 
Santa Fe Springs 


Production 
to 1-1-1926 
189,202,000 
138,311,000 


Huntington Beach 81,096,000 
Dominguez 20,248,000 
Rosecrans 787 5,000 
Inglewood 18,359,000 
Torrance 32,970,000 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake 60,014,000 
Whittier 11,585,000 
Fullerton 109,500,000 
Coyote Hills 100,228,000 
Montebello 63,742,000 
Richfield 35,079,000 
Newport 34,130 
Ventura-Newhall 48,842,000 





Accumulative 


(Mining Bureau and A.P.I. Figures Combined.) 


Proved Per Acré 
Ground Recovery 
(Acres) to 1-1-2' 
200 157,665 
1572 87,984 
2280 35,568 
870 23,27: 
370 21,28 
530 34,639 
3550 9,287 
2324 95,82 
635 18,244 
3150 34,761 
2720 37,21¢ 
1180 54,018 
1295 27,088 
4040 12.08 
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declined production in their “Look 
Ahead” sheets to as low as 565,000 bar- 
rels daily, January 1, 1927, and one of 
them provisionally mentioned a similar 
yield level for July 1, 1926. 


The last mentioned forecaster frankly 
admits, however, that his estimate takes 
no account of material quantities of new 
production from fields now being ex- 
ploited or fresh yields to come more 
clearly into the picture through develop- 
ment work of succeeding months. 


Investigation by the writer confirms 
him in the opinion that Southern Cali- 
fornia production may be somewhat 
increased from present levels and that 
the whole of the state will average for 
the year 1926 considerably above 600,000 
barrels daily. It is not improbable, in 
the writer’s opinion, that the daily aver- 
age over monthly periods for the entire 
year will equal or exceed the 600,000 
barrels minimum he has set for 1926 as 
a whole. 


It is pertinent in this connection to call 
attention to the various California esti- 
mates of the past, all of which were in- 
variably low and few of which escaped 
the criticism that the wish for declines 
fathered the downward racing thoughts 
toward diminishing yield set-ups. 


Factors overlooked in making up the 
estimates resulted in some of the fore- 
casts missing their mark anywhere from 
80,000 to 180,000 barrels daily. Even 
as late as 1925, many forecasts were 
from 60,000 to 75,000 barrels daily too 


low. 


The redrilling and perforating of wells 
at Santa Fe Springs for the Bell sand, 
which upper horizon had been often 
passed up in the rush to develop the 
deeper Meyer zone, was one of the 
factors not taken into account. Accord- 
ing to the forecasters, that field should 
long ago have sunk into oblivion yet it 
is still yielding nearly 50,000 barrels of 
refinable crude daily. 


It was found in 1924 in the San Joa- 
quin Valley heavy oil district that wells 
shut-in during the Los Angeles Basin 
flush of the previous year, came back 
on production with increased yields. This 
resulted from the accumulation of pres- 
sure in the producing horizon, the in- 
creased yield amounting to roundly 10 
per cent for the first 60 days. There- 
after, it was found that production ad- 
justed itself to approximately the nor- 
mal curve prevailing before the shutting- 
in of wells. 


Notwithstanding that experience the 
beginning of 1926 finds one estimator 
assuming that the present 60,000 barrels 
of shut-in possible production can be 
gradually absorbed without increasing 
California’s total daily average material- 
ly. 

The accompanying Table 2 deals en- 
tirely with Southern California fields, 
their total yields from the beginning of 
productivity and per acre recoveries. As 
the per acre yields are figured on the basis 
of the proved ground throughout the 
helds the relatively higher recoveries on 
individually rich properties are not re- 
fle: ted. 
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Constantly Improving— 
Consistently Uniform— 
Continually Serving— 


..... Three real reasons why it pays to 
deal with Empire. 

The fact that we have a definite, ample 
supply of Pure Pennsylvania Crude at our 
disposal—a refining organization composed 
of men thoroughly familiar with this one 
high grade oil, and the facilities to properly 
refine this crude at a low production cost— 
is your insurance of uniformity in every 
shipment, and quite naturally uniform satis- 
faction to you—dependable profits from 
resales. 

Prompt attention is given any order from 
a can to a carload, whether we do the com- 
pounding or whether we ship in bulk for 
your compounding. 


THE EMPIRE OIL WORKS, Inc. 
Oil City Pennsylvania 






















Results —Results—Results | | 
Classified Advertising | 


Let just one of our advertisers usually good class that answered 
tell you what his advertising ac- this advertisement and replies 
complished. “We have had 27 re- were received from as far north 
plies to our advertisement.” The as Saskatoon, and west to the 
writer further says “It was an un- Pacific Coast.” 


Write us today about your advertisement. 


National Petroleum News i 
812 Huron Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 
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©il Man's 
Bookshelf 


A successful department head remarked the other day: 


“T find it necessary to keep up a constant program for self 
improvement in order to prevent my becoming obsolete so 


far as my value to my company is concerned.” 


And to the study of the best books on his work, he attributed a good 
share of his advancement. 


The OIL MAN’S BOOKSHELF will help you select books on oil that you 


can read with the greatest profit. 


are interested in below, write us. 


ACCOUNTING 
for the 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


“Accounting for the Petroleum In- 
dustry” by D. F. Morland and R. 
W. McKee, is one of the most 
practical and comprehensive 
works on accounting principles 
and procedure for all branches of 
the oil industry — production, 
transportation and storage, refin- 
ing, marketing. 


Accounting for each branch is 
discussed separately; description 
of technical practices is given, and 
the accounting problem to be 
solved in each activity is set forth 
together with sample forms in use; 
tables for depreciation rates, etc. 


For refinery accounting this 
book recommends the “weighted 
selling ratio method” which is de- 
scribed in detail and which has the 
advantage of determining for 
every product a cost which will 
allow for a reasonable profit when 
disposition is made thereof. 


“Accounting for the Petroleum 
Industry” is carefully prepared 
and the most practical book writ- 
ten on the subject of accounting 
for the oil business. 


304 pages—Price $4.00 


National Petroleum News, 








The second edition of “Deep Well 
Drilling” by Walter H. Jeffery is 
just out. The material in the first 
edition has been rewritten thru- 
out with several new chapters on 
improvements in the art of 
drilling. 


“Deep Well Drilling” discusses 
exhaustively cable tool drilling, 
rotary drilling, core drilling in all 
their phases; tells how to fish for 
lost tools; how to case, how to 
use packers, how to cement and 
how to shoot; how to plan opera- 
tions intelligently; specify ma- 
terial, etc. 


Every man engaged in the pro- 
duction of oil should have a copy. 
648 pages, illustrated, price $6.00. 


- - -Cut out and mail - - - - - - - - 


NAME 


837 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


I want the books checked below. Enclosed is 
check or money order for $ 


Address 


(] Accounting for the Petroleum Industry 
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by R. W. McKee $4. a 
Deep Well Drilling by W. H. Jeffery $6.00. 


Recovery of Gasoline from Natural Gas 
by G. A. Burrell $7. 
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If you do not find the subject you 


RECOVERY of GASOLINE 
from NATURAL GAS 


A glance over a few of the chap- 
ter headings indicates how thor- 
oughly the author, George A. Bur- 
rell, goes into the subject of “Re- 
covery of Gasoline from Natural 
Gas” in his new book: 

Occurrence of gasoline in natural 
gas—Applying “vacuum” to wells 
—Gas leases—Chemistry and an- 
alysis of natural gas—Testing for 
gasoline content—Measuring—Gas 
carrying capacity of pipe lines— 
Compression method—Absorption 
process—Charcoal process — Ex- 
traction from Residue gas—Blend- 
ing—Fractionating columns — De- 
pletion—Removal of Hydrogen- 
Sulfide—Sulfur—Relation between 
vapor tension and distillation 
loss — Shipping losses — Gasoline 
loading apparatus — Insulating 
gasoline storage tanks—Accidents 
in transporting—Hazards in gaso- 
line plants—Gas engines and com- 
pressors—Horse power required 
to compress— Steam boilers — 
Steam engine— Pumps used in 
gasoline recovery—Water cooling 
systems— Pipe for natural gas 
plants—Tanks—Regulators, relief 


‘ valves, traps, thermostats, meters 


—Construction and operating costs 
of plants—Fuel economy—Deple- 
tion of properties—Other motor 
fuels than gasoline—Testing gaso- 
line—etc. 

590 pages, 210 illustrations, price $7 
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HE WAS NOT A GARDENER 


Wife: “You managed to find some- 
thing to eat didn’t you, darling?” 

Hubby: “Oh, yes, I found the steak 
in the ice-box and fried it with some 
onions [ found in the cellar.” 

Wife: “Onions! Good 
you've eaten my bulbs.” 


gracious, 




















NE 
chap- 
thor- 
. Bur- 
“Re. IRRESISTIBLE 
atural “I don’t think Helen looked very 
high to marry a clerk.” 
_— “Oh, but he was irresistible. She 
d an- found him at a bargain counter.” 
ig for ess 
—Gas 
ines— Oh! Slush 
rption 
= x- “He kissed me, and [| told him to 
3lend- tell no one.” ; 
— De- “And what did he do?” 
‘ogen- “Why, it wasn’t two minutes betore 
“ah he repeated it.” 
ae —Humorist (London). 
lating ri me ) 
idents 
gaso- THAT’S ALL THERE IS 
saved “Once there was a bird called the 
ers — moa. 
ed in “Yeh?” = ; 
oling “Yeh, it’s extinct now. There is no 
l gas moa.” 
relief re mY 
1eters . 
costs Study This 
sa “Divorces are practically, unknown in 
gaso- Sweden,” says a newspaper. ; 
Perfectly natural in the land of safety 
ice $7 matches. 
—Klodhans (Copenhagen). 
Es re ee 
Hero—‘Cur! Where are those pa- 
Villan—“They are at the black- 
Hero—‘Ha! You are having them 
: rove d.” 
Villain—“*No, I am having them filed.” 
eee 
“Abie, what is a pauper?” 
a “It's the guy what married mommer.” 


—Bridgeport Driller 
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Not Cheap 


J. A. McCulloch after a 
in Dubuque writes in to 
as follows: 

“T am enclosing the hotel bill.” 

Manager’s reply—‘Hotel bill received 
and we are inclosing check, but do not 
buy any more hotels at this figure for 
they are cheating you.” 

—The Unloading Rack 
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short visit 
McDonald's 


Enough 


there 
and 


Charlie, is 
Addition 


Jimmie—‘Say, 
ditference 
traction?” 


any 


between Sub- 


Charlie—‘Sum.” 
—Sane Gene, (Paris). 
ra ee 
NOT SERIOUS 
key (reading a report of a football 


game): “J see where vour son lost 
twenty vards.” 
Abie: “Vot? So careless. Vell, 


mebbe it was only gingham.” 


re me ) 
Officer, what was all that noise down 
the street?” 
“Oh, a motorist turned a corner where 
there wasn't any corner.” 


—Ventura Mission 








A COLORADO SINGER 


City Guy (on farm near Denver)— 
“Why are those bees flying around so 
frantically?” 

Farmer—‘“I guess they have hives.” 


—The Unloading Rack 
ess 
“58-60” 


It's “Petrol”, they tell you in London 
In Rome, it is called “Benzine”. 
“Essence” they ask for in Paris; 
But here, it’s just plain “Gasoline”. 
© oo © 
“Well, Mr. Meyer, why do you want 
to sell your nightshirt?” 
“Because I have got a job as a night- 
watchman.” 


—-Der Brummer (Berlin). 
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2-PIECE 


393 Folio 
and inner 
Case, Net 


$14,85 


Made from heavy black cowhide with stif- 
fened bottom, reinforced with metal studs. 
Extension lock and strong, comfortable 
handle. There are 3 roomy pockets for 
stationery and Inner Case, which has a | 
handle and may be carried separately. 
It is velvet lined with compartment con- 
taining 9 four oz. bottles and 4 one half 
oz. jars. Your name embossed in gold 
free. Satisfactiqn guaranteed or your 
money returned. 


Other Styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 
614 Delaware KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Refiners Being Pinched by Dear 
Crude and Cheap Gasoline 


Staff Special. 

TULSA, Feb. 22 

ID-CONTINENT refiners _ this 

week have been forced considerably 

further into the “squeeze” between high 

priced crude and low priced refined 

products, with lack of demand ticing 

their hands and no sign of relief in 
sight. 

There have been a few bright spots 
such as export buying of 60-62, 400 
end point gasoline in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, the continued high price of 
kerosenes, the fair demand for gas oil 
and. distillates, and the scarcity of 
higher gravity fuel oils, but even these 
bright spots have reflected upon only a 
relatively small number of refiners. For 
the majority the week has been a slow 
but steady pinching off of profits as gas- 
oline prices sagged, with many plants 
running “in the red” or dangerously 
near it as the week closed. 

The export buying of 60-62, 400 e. p. 
gasoline was started Thursday after- 
noon by the Imperial Oil Marketing 
Co. and the Bell Oil & Gas Co. for 
the account of the New Orleans Refin- 
ing Co. Approximately 3,300,000 gallons 
were purchased from six or seven re- 
finers in the Oklahoma and Kansas 
fields, at a price reported to be around 
1134 cents. 

With 58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline 
around 10 cents on Friday, the price 
paid for the higher gravity material 


was considered fairly good, and at least 
one refiner who had not been cutting 
60-62 gasoline booked part of the order 
and instructed his plant superintendent 
to reduce U. S. Motor gasoline output 
and begin making the 60-62 grade. 

Coupled with the buying last week 
of approximately 1,500,000 gallons of 
export grade 64-66, 375 e. p. gasoline 
by the Atlantic Refining Co. from Okla- 
homa refiners, the New Orleans Refin- 
ing Co. purchase put the refiners who 
can run a high gravity crude and get 
a high gravity gasoline into a rela- 
tively good position. But those refiners 
who are forced to depend primarily on 
their U. S. Motor and lower gravity 
gasolines and burning oils for revenue 
failed to see anything pleasant. 

The New Orleans Refining Co. has 
been a “good angel” once before this 
month in the Mid-Continent field. The 
other time was when the company sud- 
denly came into the market for a large 
quantity of natural gasolines, buying up 
most of the material ready for immedi- 
ate shipment, and booking still more 
for over-February delivery. Estimates 
of the total volume purchased by the 
company this month run as high as 
1,000 cars. This figure includes goods 
under contract as well as spot pur- 
chases. 

While kerosenes failed to climb as 
rapidly this week as they had during 
the previous weeks this year, the goods 


remained as scarce, and the price even 
stronger. Demand for gas oil perked 
up, with the result that diligent comb- 
ing of the field revealed the bulk of this 
oil is in the hands of a relatively few 
refiners and two or three marketers. 
Scarcity of higher gravity fuels be- 
came more noticeable this week, but 
the low gravity grade was plentiful. 

The squeeze into which the refiners 
are headed has not become acute as 
yet, but nevertheless is causing some 
concern, and is fulfilling a prediction 
generally made when the talk of a 
crude advance early in the year was 
first heard. 

At that time most refiners expressed 
hope that any crude changes would 
not be made before early spring. They 
expected a comparatively dull February, 
and were reconciled to such a condi- 
tion.. They believed that if crude was 
not raised until around March 1 or 15, 
they could by that time have the found- 
ation of a steadily increasing business 
upon which to build their higher prices. 
It was generally believed that the high- 
er prices could then be held without a 
lull through the period of greatest de- 
mand and: consumption. 


Crude Advance Not Delayed 


But the crude advance wasn’t de- 
layed. Consequently the refiners, just 
at the dullest period are forced to pay 
more for their crude, while receiving 
only a fraction of a cent more for 
some of their refined products, while 
others are actually selling under the 
prices prevailing just before the crude 
raise. 

The small skimming plant refiners 
have been squeezed the hardest. Forced 


(Continued on page 117) 


Barometer of the Mid-Continent Gasoline Market 
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NATURAL GASOLINE is the 


pearl in the oyster of the Petroleum 
Industry. 


It makes possible a greater volume 
of good motor fuel than would 
otherwise be available because 
of the quality deficiencies left by 
improved fractionation. 


It balances quantity with quality 


Ye 
H 
O 


and is an indispensable instru- 
ment in maintaining the volume 
on a quality basis, 


A high test gas is a necessity for 
the quick starting of motors in the 


winter time. NATURAL GASO- 
LINE, added to refined gasoline, 
increases the volatility and there- 
fore produces a motor fuel for 
which there is a greater demand. 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, North and South Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, California 
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+ he 2 ae GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA NORTH TEXAS Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Prices Prices Prices . » wae Whi eK ie ; Vv Rise 6% - 6% 
y} | rw Feb.22 Feb. 15 Feb.8 «43.44 Water While Keroscnessccscs servers = 854 
ee Bema Wels, TET, «IE NORTH LOUISIANA 
na INAPNENB. . cc cece reer receene 2 —1t7, 74 . 1: > o_o wits / 
58-60 Gasoline........ ius eeensts 1214-12% 1932-18 : 1214-19% 41-43 Water White Kerosene....... 74-74% 7 -%7% 6%- 6% 
pr ie ei guanine Bre eateles SB a, 13%-138% ARKANSAS 
2-64 Straight-run gasoline. ....... 4-14 -14% -14% r Oa oe, 4 a: -%™% ia 
64-66 Straight-run gasoline........ 1434-1514 14%-15 % 14%-15 4 41-43 Water White Keresens....... . 138 x ™ 6% 
68-70 Straight-run gas. 350-360 E.P.1534-16% 1534-16% 154-16 CALIFORNIA 
68-70 Straight-run gas. 305-320 E.P. -20 -20 -20 40-42 Water White Kerosene....... 5 - 5% 5 - 5% 5 - 5% 
70-72 Straight-run gas. 300-305 E.P. -21 -@21 -21 NEW ENGLAND 
OKLAHOMA 7 Thite K 
40-43 Water White Kerosene....... .eceeee =e enone a” |  ‘aaateen “ 
48-50 450 3 r. oe SETS 9%- 9% 9%- 9% - 9% NEUTRAL OIL 
50-52 450 E. P. naphtha........... 94%- 9% - 9% 9%-10 4 
66-58 450 E. P. gasoline........... - 9% -10 10%-10% 1 
56-58 U. S. Motor gasoline......... 9%-10 10 -10% 10%-10%%4 PENNSYLVANIA iad 
58-60 U. S. Motor 437 E. P........ 10 -10% 10%-10% 1054-10% a 7 (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
60-62 400 E. ee ee 113% 12 11%-12% -12% 220 Vis. No. 8 Assoc. Filt.......... -29 -29 -28% 
64-66 390 E. FP. gasoline Viewee eek 12 -12% 12%-12% -13 200 Vis. No. 8 Assoc. Filt......... 27 -28 2654-27 26 -26% 
64-66 375 E. P. gasoline. . vee vevene 1214-12% 12%-13 18-18% 180 Vis. No. $ Assoc. Filt......... -@5 244-25 24 -24% 
yop hg! he ee Seav ees 13%-138% 13%-138% noes teat 150 Vis. No. 8 Assoe. Filt......... 21 -@2 204-21 20 -20% 
- ae ° CRG. ccccccscccce -10 -10% 1044-10 % (Non-Viscous) 

KANSAS* 34 Grav. 350-360 Flash............ 814- 8% 84- 8% 8 - 8% 
58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline aeateres 10%-10% -11 11 -11% 36 Miners Neutrals 300-305 Flash. . - 7% - ™% T4- ™%H% 
60-62 400 E. P. gasuoline........... 12 -12% 12%-18 -12% > 
64-66 375 E. P. gasoline........... -18 13-1334 1334-1334 OKLAHOMA . 

*F. O. B. refinery, Kansas destination ieseap ne as 
setae So , i 100 Vis. Noi © Gole@. <osic ices seca: 7 -1% 7 -7% 6%- 7 
NORTH TEXAS ris, N we 
ee eee ere 10 -11 10 -11 10 -11 
48-52 450 E. P. naphtha........... - 9% 9%- 9% 9%- 9% 150 Vis. No. + ie EE eet - 9% - 9% - 9% 
56-58 450 E. P. gasoline........... 9%- 9% 934- 9% - 9% i et, re eee 10 -10% 10 -10% 1054-10% 
58-60 450 E. P. gasoline........... 91%4- 934 9%-10 -10 180 Vis. No, 4 colog........0s00es: 104-11 10%-11 -10% 
pe 5 . pad —<e~. ee 93%-10 10 -10% FOG Vie. Wes © CONG ccck.c eds cums 9 -10% 9 -10% 9 -10% 
ig . S. Motor gasoline......... 9%-10 10 -10% 10%-10% 400 Via. Noi S CONOP. 66000 isccdcec« ll -12 11 -12 11%-138% 
60-62 400 FE. P. gasoline............ Hones 2 - -12% de ef eer -11% -11% -11% 
84-66 $90 E. P. gasoline Pade dh weeews 12%-12% 12%-12% 12%-18 200 Vis. No. 5 color...........--.-10 -11% 10 -11% 10 -11% 
64-66 375 E. P. gasoline....... .- -123%4-13 1234-13% 13-13% 220 Vis. No. S$ color.........+.+++- 1254-12% 12%-12% -12% 
68-70 350-360 E. P. gasoline....... -138%4 13%-138% -138% 220 Vis. No. 4 color. .........000. 13 -13% 13 -18% 18 -138% 

NORTH LOUISIANA a aire we we ee 
58. os 4 Sp, | Serer awh Janke > 
58 pt Pc 487 E. P........10 -10% -10% 1034-10% 240 Vis. No. 4 color. a te a Ratna -14% -14% -14% 

240 Vis. No. 5 Se ieee aeieueead -1 -1 —14 
58-60 450 FE. P. gasoline........... 934-10 ~10 10 -10% 280 Vis. No. 3 pa ST re crc 156-17 15-17 -17 
58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline......... -10 -10% 1034-11 280 _ No. 4 — fo aveticuens us -16%4 -16% -16% 
64-66 375 E. P. gasoline........... 18 -18% 18 -13% 134-13 280 Vis. No. 5 color..........0000% -16 -16 -16 

CALIFORNIA ? - a $00 Vis. No. 5-6 color...........-- 17 -18% 17-18% 17 -18% 
54-56 U. S. Motor gasoline. ....... =} -11 -11 GULF COASTAL F 
42-45 Engine distillate,445-480 E.P.. 8 - 9 8 -9 8 -9 Phang we Crest test z 

eg ; ; : Lindh Tis. No. 2 Infilt. Pale... 754- %- %- 

ang = is without the 2-cent state tax included in the price of California = = — 3 wo a a ‘ ssakcee Ri we Ris a 
ecliners for shipments within the state. 800 Vis. No. 3 Color Unfilt. Pale. ..13%-14 134-14 13%-14 
NEW ENGLAND 500 Vis. No. 3% Color Unfilt. Pale. .15%4-16 15%-16 1544-16 
_ (F. O. B. Boston and Fall River) 750 Vis. No. 4 Color Unfilt. Pale. ..19%-20% 19%-20% 19%-20% 
U.S. Motor gasoline..............- -138% -13% -12% 200 Vis. No. 5% Color Red Oil..... 10 -10% 10 -10% 10 -10% 
* ‘ $00 Vis. No. 5% Color Red Oil..... 12 -12% 12 -12% 12 -12% 
NATURAL GASOLINE 500 Vis. No. 6 Color Red Oil.......1334-14 1334-14 13-14 
“ (Note: End point of all grades, not over 375° F.) 750 Vis. No. 6 Color Red Oil....... 18 -18% 18 -18% 18 -18% 

OKLAHOMA CALIFORNIA 
Gents Le ee re eee 934-10 -10 -10 (Viscosity at 100° F.) 

a ee 7 appneeabicia- stents ae ‘ ~1074 1034-1034 100 Vis. No. 2 color Sivastunnsarss 11 -11% 11 -11% 134-14% 
a 22 Bn =: - 9% 7 100 Visi Nav 3 Colati. oc: 000 ede ces 8%- 9 8%4- 9 , eg 
Grade B - 9 9 9% 9 9% 7. ON 314 ‘ L l 

Sy Adee hil a er a Areas: RCAC cach we, Gaal oS ¢ — 97 - 4 200 Vis. No. 3 color..............-13%-14 18%-14 14%-15% 
Grade OR oe eee 8Y4- 83% 8i4- 8% 84- 8% SOU Wins NO. S CONOR sco oe cc ciaens xs 15 -15% 15 -15% 14 -16 
NOTE—Specifications adopted by Ass’n of Nat. Gaso. Manufacturers 450 Vis. No. 3% color.........+++- 18 -18% 18 -18% 194-2074 
Grade Double A—80-87.9 gravity, 90% recovery, not over 375 E. P. 550 Vis. No. 3 Color.......seseeee- 20 -21 20 -21 21 Ya-22 va 
Grade A—72-79.9 gravity, 90% recovery, not over 375 E. P. 600 Vis. No. 3% WOMDraiadadde died 21 -22 21 -22 23'4-24% 
Grade Double B—84-92 gravity, 85% recovery, not over 375 E. P. 100 Vis. No. 5 color......-.++++++- ae. Beat FF Bg. 
Grade B—76-83.9 gravity, 85% recovery, not over 375 E. P. 200 Vis. No. 5 color...........-+--12 -12% 12 -12% 13%-14% 
Grade C—80-90 gravity, 78% recovery, not over 375 E. P. $00 V 1s. eer et 18 -138% 18 -14 14 -15 

NORTH LOUISIANA SOG Vik. Ney B OGG ack scscacecvess 15 -16 15 -16 16 -17 
Grade D m - 500 Vis. No. 5 color...........-++: 16 -17 16 -17 17 -18 
Pan seer MPa ak iecpta(est xan sivverdutee 1034 -10% 1034-11 10 -10% GOP Vid. NG © OR occ cd ce sccecns 17 -18 17 -18 18 -19 

—— Routes Myc didn't alkene ids-natud 9%- 934 ag 9%- 9% Top Vie. Ma. 7 ble... .« .« osaccsaes 18 -19 18 -19 1914-20% 
FO: B. Monroo ‘Disteict."""""” ee eee CYLINDER STOCKS 
aane NORTH TEXAS . 
*Grade Double A........ 2.00000! 934-10 10-10% -10 OKLAHOMA 
sGrade SRE Some site Se Lan ae 934-10 10 -10% 10 -10% 190-210 Vis. at 210° Bright Stock...31 -35 31 -35 $1 -35 
sGrade Sh einen Sameera = oi - 9% o = OC 150-160 Vis. at 210° Bright Stock...28 -31 28 -3i 28 -31 
sGrade ee NS ee oe -9% -9% 9 -9% 600 E Stock, 140-150 Vis. @ 210°..18 -20 18 -20 18 -20 
PR 5 oe re ica k ioe: 834- 8% 8%- 9 8%- 9 600 Steam Refined Olive Green..... 9 -11% 9 -11% 8%-11 
*F. O. B. Breckenridge. 600 Steam Refined Dark Green.... 672- 8 6%- 8 64- 8 

CALIFORNIA Black Oil. tetressesseeeceecceeecs - 5 - & - 6 
OG” GH oe a vccndsccic. 15-15% 15-1534 15-15% PENNSYLVANIA eniehin a 

PENNSYLVANIA -inch Immersion Tes 
68-70 Graw, 687 BP sce. 13%4-14 18'%-] 1/_19@3/ 600 Steam Refined...............- 18 -19 18 -19 18 -18% 

FTAV., Pol Ba, ET oe ee ee eee eens o972 9/72 4 13) 4 13 4 i. a o 4 

64-66 Grav. 487 E. P............. 13%4-14 1314-14 13-13% 635 Steam Refined............... 21 -@@ 2144-22 21 -@2 

60-62 Grav. 487 EE. P.............. 18-13% 13-13% 12%-13 ne 2214-23% 2314-24 23 -@4 

C10 Gave... 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% eat | SC rere ee 26 -27 264-27 26 -27 

BURNING ‘OILS : sia 625 Flash Steam Refined.......... -36 -36 

Ne TI les 4 oc savedacccre sus 21%4-22% -2@2% 2114-22 

- PENNSYLVANIA 600 Oil City E.... 2.2.2. eeeeeee -20% -20% 204-21 
- 45 Water White Kerosene. ........ 8%- 9 8%- 8% ™M%- 8% 600 Filtered D..... ne openaee ...27 -28 27 -28 -28 
46 \'ater White Kerosene......... 914- 9% 9 -9% 81Z- 9 - Cold Test Stocks (bright filtered) ...38!4-39 3814-39 384-39 

$7 Water White Kerosene. ........ 10 -10% - 9% es 9% Cold Test Stock (dark filtered)... . . 364-37 3674-37 364-87 

00 Burning Oil...........2-eceee - 8% 8%- 81% = UNG Ci ca Sekcbnwcccansseviawaes - 8 - 8 - 8 

OKLAHOMA (Note—Prices of total immersion test goods average 1 to 3 cents per gallon 
ao Water White Kerosene....... 6%- 67% - 6% 614- 6% higher.) 

Water White Kerosene....... © = 9s eee 6i4- 6% Above prices are f. o. b. refinery in tank car. They are the prices at which the 

a KANSAS bulk of the products on the open market move. Whoever has knowledge of any 

re w. w. kerosene..... yen ae = ae 6%- 7 64- 6% open market prices on any considerable quantity of goods differing from the 
Poe Wy We MOND, cc vaesecacnes - 7% M- 1% 7 -%7% foregoing, will favor us with this information. 
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Available for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


450 Bright Stock 


Sharples Process 
100% Pennsylvania Crude 


Specifications 


Flash: 450 

Fire: 510 

Viscosity at 210: 80-85 
Gravity: 28 

Cold Test: 25-30 
Color: No. 7 


This stock can be delivered straight or blended to your 
specifications with 100% Pennsylvania Crude Neutrals. 





For shipment in tank cars, compartment tank 
cars, barrels or drums. For quotation write to 


The FREEDOM OIL Works Company, Freedom, Pa. 


Refineries at Freedom and Coraopolis 





Freedom Filtered Neutrals 

Freedom 300 Mineral Seal Oil 
made to Railroad Specifications 

Freedom Filtered Burning Oil 


Freedom Quality Stocks 
600 Steam Refined 
635 Steam Refined 
650 Steam Refined 
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Refinery Markets on Wax and Heavy Oil Products 


Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, North and South Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, California 








— 
WAX Prices Prices Prices 
NORTH TEXAS Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 
Prices Prices Prices 36-40 Straw Distillate....... 33%4- 374 3814- 3% SK- 3% 
PENNSYLVANIA Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 8 $2-36 Gas Oil (Gal.)........ $14- 3% - 3% Si- 3% 
(Per Pound, New York) 24-26 Fuel per (Bbl)........ 1.25 -1.30 1.22%-1.30 1.25 -1.30 
122-124 White Crude Scale. . - 53% - 534 - 5% GULF COASTAL 
124-126 White Crude Scale. . - 5% - 5% - 5% . 5 5 . 
: MOE crcwn tee dseecd cures 1.55 -1.65 1.55 -1.65 1.55 -1.65 
OKLAHOMA eb CS o's cow deea ees deen - 5% - 5% - 5 
(Per Pound, Group 3) 
124-126 White Crude Scale.. 5 - 5% 5 - 5% 47%- 5 NORTH LOUISIANA 
CALIFORNIA 32-36 Light Gas Oil (Gal.)... 34-4 3%- 4 3%- 4 
White Crude Scale 6 6 6 6: 6 6: 16-20 Fuel Oil (Bbl.)........ 1.15 —1.20 1.15 -1.20 1.10 -1.15 
a “eeeeereeee = i —_— Ja read 2 
FUEL OIL ARKANSAS 
SU-SO Games isk ede teenies SH%i- 4 3i%4- 4 3%- 4 
PENNSYLVANIA ee | SRR eer ere ere -1.26 1.26 -1.26 
36-40 Fuel Oil 6 6% 614- 6! 6 Poy Smackover Crude Fuel...... 1.15 -1.25 1.15-1. 1.15 
os eee eee eee eee = /4 = = 4/2 
| en 5%- 5% 5b%- 5% 5%- 6% .) " 
WB-OO POET OU. ooo case ces es 5%4- 5% 534- 5% 5%4- 6 CALIFORNIA® 
14-18 Fuel Oil (Bbl.)........ 1.00 1.00 1.00 
OKLAHOMA 14-18 Bunker Oil (BbI.) ..... 1.00 100 1.00 
38-40 Straw distillate....... 4 - 4% ie a 24-30 Gas Oil (Bbl.)........ 1.15 1.15 1.15 
ope pong yy er bracelets 33%4- ty 3%4- 378 3%- 4 27 + Diesel Oil (Bbl.)...... 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Q- as Ol “Us ees - $3 - 3; - 3% — - 7 : 
26-30 Fuel oil (BbI.) ee 1.27%-1 "30 1.27%-1. 30 1.27%-1. 30 *(San Joaquin Valley, San Francisco 4c per bbl. more.) 
22-26 Fuel Oil (Bbl.)........ 1.1744-1.22% 1.17%-1.22% 1.20 -1.22) . 
18-22 Fuel oil (Bbl.)........ 1.15 "1.1744 1.15 -1.17% 1.174%4-1.20 4 NEW ENGLAND 
KANSAS* (F. O. B. Boston and Fall River) 
' . er ra? ; 30-32 gas oil (gal.).......... - 5% - 5% - 5% 
S. Q i4~- 3 Tf an ly _ L te mn _ 2 aiz 
at opel oe elle il 4: gee . a Fuel Oil (Bunker C) bbl..... -1.83 -1. 8334 -1. 82 
82-36 gas oil............00. 3%- 4 oe 3%- 4 Above prices are f. o. b. refinery if tank car. They are the prices at which the 
18-22 ‘uel SORES AE ene 1.1714-1.2214 1.20 -1.25 1.20 -1.25 bulk of the products on the open market move. Whoever has knowledge of any 
24-26 Fuel oil......... cece 1.22'4-1.3 1.25 -1.35 1.25 -1.35 open market prices on any considerable quantity of goods differing from the 


*F, O. B. refinery Kansas destination. 


foregoing, will favor usJwith this information. 








20” am 
(Continued from page 113) as a tangible factor. He predicted that the remainder of this month. They 
in many instances to pay cash for their 1926 would be a year of relatively high frankly admit they can't afford to sell 
priced crude and relatively low priced much at less than a dime. 


crude, they have found it difficult to 
move their gasoline, especially in com- 
petition with marketers who had filled 


their tanks before prices were raised 
and who have been willing to. sell 
under the refiners knowing that they 


still would make a comfortable profit. 


While not closely pressed, the 
larger refiners are not in a good posi- 
by any means. One refiner said 

that with U. S. Motor gasoline at 10 
cents, he still had a margin of 55 cents 

i barrel on his crude for overhead and 
operating expenses. He said, however, 
that due to certain advantageous condi- 
tions his plant was one of the most 
efficiently and economically operated 
in the field. 

The sales manager of another refinery 
said this week that his plants were act- 
operating at a loss. Due to fuel 
contracts and other heavy oils showing 
strength, however, he said that 

plants are managing to keep just 
about even. 

Still another sales manager declared 
his plants are not making anything at 
Present if overhead is to be considered 


so 


"1 
Y — 
4Aadil\y 


some 


1: 
nis 


gasoline. He is inclined to believe that 
another lean year is ahead for the re- 
finers, and those who can show a 5 
per cent earning on their investment 
will be doing exceedingly well. 

The Mid-Continent no longer holds 
the price setting key, he argues. This 


area is practically surrounded now by 
other territories in which refiners are 
waiting for any opportunity to cut in 
the Mid-Continent’s selling field. Con- 
sequently Mid-Continent have 
to watch their step when they try to 
boost prices to get in line with higher 
crude prices. 

The new Amarillo field, being opened, 
may eventually have a bearing on this 
situation, he thinks, but doubts that 
the field will be opened sufficiently to 
aid Mid-Continent this year. 


refiners 


refiners 

Other refiners have expressed a more 
optimistic view. February always is a 
month, they say. They 
the gasoline market under present con- 
ditions has reached the bottom. They 
doubt there will be much VU. S. Motor 
gasoline sold under 10 cents during 


slow believe 


Jobber buying has been below normal 


even for February but it is generally 
predicted that March will see a de- 
cided increase from that direction. A 


substantial reduction in crude runs will 
logical step if the squeeze gets 
tighter. Such a step probably 
have been taken already, one 
close student of the market said to- 
day, if refiners had not been clinging 
tenaciously to the hope that 
ber or export activity would begin al- 
most any day. “They’ve been running 
right he declared, “clinging to 
the hope that the break for the better 
near,” 


be a 
much 
would 


job- 


SO 


along, 


was 
Natural] Gasolines 

1atural gasoline market has been 
surprisingly good shape _ recently 
considering the dullness of the refin- 
ery market. The large percentage of 
total gasoline shipments from the Mid- 
Continent going into export channels 
has been an important factor in the 
market. The chief reason, however, has 
been the extraordinary purchases 
the New Orleans Refining Co. 


The 
in 


of 














All prices and market information 
| TYeliable sources and so far as can be 
| on the date given for those particular 

information and actual sales studied. 


The 


high standing in the industry. 
co-operation of the 


the entire oil 


. = 





printed herein have been gathered by the staff of National Petroleum News from 
ascertained thoroughly represent the going market as defined for each product 
been 


prices. Both buyers and sellers have 


These prices and this information are subject at all times to correction for errors. ; ( 
any facts which would indicate anything different from the information which is given, is especially urged to send in 
} those facts to the head office of National Petroleum News at once, or take them up with the nearest representative. 
All such facts will be promptly and thoroughly investigated. 
staff of National Petroleum News 


is cognizant 


of the fact that this market have 
It wants to not only maintain that standing, but to improve it and to that end, invites 
inaustry. 


checked in the gathering of this 


Anyone having knowledge of 


information has come to have a 
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Weak Demand Hits Price 


In Chicago Market 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23 
ASOLINE prices have descended 
the scale again since last week at 
this time, the market having been dull all 
the while except for a rather consistent 
buying of export material. In spite of the 
fact that purchases have been made with 
reasonable regularity by exporters and 
domestic dealers as well, 64-66 375 e. p. 
is %4 of a cent cheaper in car lots than it 
was a week ago but the price range has 
narrowed somewhat and now is 12% 
to 1234 cents. 
U. S. Motor is dull at 10 to 10% cents 
a gallon through the Chicago resale mar- 
ket quoted on a basis of Group 3, The 
sentiment among the jobbers appears to 
be one of indifference to speculative 
fluctuations in the market. The recent 
tank wagon market advance, although 
popularly predicted for two days before 
it happened, did not bring a deluge of 
orders into the market. Ever since the 
crude advance that heralded the tank 
wagon boost, there have been recurring 
predictions of another upward revision 
in crude prices. But the jobbers seem 
just as indifferent to that rumor as to 
the former. 


Weather conditions have not been un- 
usually good or unusually severe for the 
time of year Roads have not been made 
_impassable by mud or snow. Necessary 
motoring is continuing in all towns 
where streets are paved and it has not 
been made impossible on country roads 
except in certain sections where snow 
has been unusually heavy. Minnesota 
and Michigan have had severe 
weather the last week and the tempera- 
ture has fallen two or three degrees be- 
low zero at points in North Dakota and 
Wisconsin but on the whole it has been 
mild winter weather, The heavy general 
snow last Friday however will certainly 
prove a deterrent to gasoline consump- 
tion. 


some 


The official weather forecast for the 
week ending Feb. 27 does not hint of 
much improved conditions. In the re- 
gion of the Great Lakes, the weather 
man says, cold will be severe early in the 
week with frequent rains or snows until 
the last of the week when a thaw is in- 
dicated. 


In the Ohio River valley and Tennes- 
see the weather will be warm and wet 
with a cold snap about Wednesday. In 
the trans-Mississippi region the weather 
will be mostly fair and temperatures 
mild except for a cold wave early in the 
week and some precipitation about 
Wednesday. 

3urning oils are scarce and firm and 
the demand has been fair. Altogether 


the price might be called steady at 6% 
to 7144 cents covering both grades. Ma- 
terial of 41-43 gravity is a shade higher 
in price than it was last week at 7 cents 
or a little below, while 42-44 gravity 
goods are quoted at 7% cents flat. Last 
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week that figure could be shaded a trifle. 
This narrowing of the range in kerosene 
prices is attributable chiefly to the job- 
bers’ attention being diverted from the 
rare 42-44 to the more available 41-43. 

The distillate market continues easy 
and prices have not changed appreciably 
since last week, The ruling quotation is 
still 4 cents a gallon. Mild temperatures 
have held the demand to a normal one 
and business has been rather slow. Gas 
oil has shown a slight improvement; at 
least it is firm to strong at last week’s 
prices of 334 to 3% cents a gallon. Straw 
colored gas oil is scarce and not offered 
freely by refiners. In fact, a few of them 
are asking 4 cents a gallon for it, a price 
equal to the going price on 38-40 distil- 
late. 

Light fuel oils have firmed up slightly 
over the past week. The movement 
which has been most conspicuous in gas 
oil has had its effect on 22-26 fuel oil 
also, That material was steady at 
$1.22% last week but has firmed up un- 
til that is the low range and some refin- 
ers are asking $1.25. Heavier fuel oils 
are not so strong. Oklahoma refinery 
fuel of 18-22 gravity is easy today at 
last week’s price of $1.17% to $1.20 a 
barrel and Smackover crude fuel slid 
down to $1.10 flat on competitive offers. 


PLATT'S 


OILGRAM 


Rtroleum Markets-Fvery Day 


22 Price-changes 
since Feb. 1st 


HEN and where will the next 
tankwagon or crude change 
be? Is there a tankwagon advance 
today in another territory which 
may indicate an advance coming 
in mine? 
What are the exact prices at 
which gasoline and kerosene moved 


ing oils, or export prices at the 
Gulf and New York? 

You’d know the answer to these 
questions this morning, if you had 
the OILGRAM on your desk. It’s 
your protection against quick 
changes in the market situation. 

If you ever needed to keep in daily 
contact with the oil markets—IT IS 
N O W—22 price-changes since 
Feb. Ist. 

30c a day will bring this fast daily 
market service to you, $75 a year, or 
$25 for 3 months. Order your ser- 
vice from the nearest mailing 


point—TODAY. 


TULSA—608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—360 N. Michigan Ave. 








in the past 12 hours? Or lubricat- ; 





CLEVELAND—833 Caxton Bldg. » 








Week’s Price Changes 
Tank Wagon Markets 


Gasoline Changes 


Standard of Kentucky—T.w. and s.s 
prices advanced 2 cents, Kentucky, to 
cover increase in gasoline road tax 
which now totals 5 cents per gallon, Feb. 
21. 

Canada—T.w. and s.s. prices advanced 
1 cent throughout Canada, Feb. 17. 


Kerosene Changes 

Standard of New Jersey—The 1 cent 
general advance on kerosene prices on 
Feb. 8 throughout territory, brought all 
points carried in the tank wagon table 
on the opposite page to 15 cents. An- 
napolis was advanced 1% cents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 2 cents, and Baltimore 4 
cents. 

Standard of New York—Rochester 
kerosene price in last week’s issue was 
shown erroneously as 16 cents. This 
should have been 14 cents. On Jan. 26, 
price was reduced 2 cents to 13 cents and 
on Feb. 9 advanced.1 cent to 14 cents. 


Magnolia Petroleum—Although Mag- 
nolia announced that on Feb. 9 it had 
advanced kerosene in Texas and Okla- 
homa to 12 cent level, its revised price 
list of that date shows that Fort Worth 
and San Antonio were advanced only | 
cent to 11 cents, and Muskogee, Okla. 
advanced 1 cent to 10 cents. Kerosene 
was advanced 1 cent at Arkansas points, 
Feb. 15, bringing Fort Smith and Little 
Rock to 14.5 cents, and Texarkana to 
13 cents. 

Standard of Louisiana—The advance 
of Feb. 12, which was from 1 to 2 cents 
in Tennessee, was as follows at the 
points in that state carried in National 
Petroleum News tank wagon table: 
Bristol, 1 cent advance, bringing t.w. to 
19.5 cents, s.s. to 22.5 cents; Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, 1% cents, t.w. to 
18.5 cents and s.s. to 21.5 at both points; 
Knoxville, 1 cent, bringing t.w. to 19 
cents and s.s. to 22 cents; and Memphis, 
1%4 cents, bringing t.w. to 18 cents and 
s.s. to 21 cents. 


—_—__=—-@- 


New Pool in Shackleford 


N. P. N. Fast Wire 

HOUSTON, Feb. 23.—Roeser & Pen- 
dieton’s No. 1 Cook test in Survey 85, 
northwest of Albany some five miles, 
opened a shallow Shackleford county 
pool Saturday when it came in at 1242 
feet flowing 40 barrels an hour by 
heads. It represents the first oil pro- 
duction in this part of Shackleford 
county, although two or three gas wells 
had previously been drilled in the vicin- 
ity of the Cook well. 








Gulf Lube Market Unchanged 

HOUSTON, Feb. 23.—Currents of op- 
timism in the Gulf Coastal lubricant 
market are balancing against the weak 
spots recently manifested with the re- 
sult that prices are generally staple but 
do not show the expected advanct 
Little goods are being moved. Prices 
are steady. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosene 
In United States Territories and Canada 








ELOW are given in cents a gallon, the tank wagon price or retail price of gasoline as quoted by the Standard Oil 


of gasoline without the special taxes levied against motor Companies in their various marketing territories, The right 
fuels by many states, the amount of the state taxes, the total hand column is the tank wagon price of kerosene. By tank 
tank wagon price, with tax added in and the service station wagon price is meant the price to resale agents or dealers. 


These Prices in Effect February 22, 1926 


S.0. NEW JERSEY suewerecre S. 0. INDIANA 
Gaso Oil 
T.W. Tae "Total . S. T.W. Gasoline Oil 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 16 0 16 15 E T.W. Tax Total 8.8. T.W. 
Newark, N. J ce 0 16 Pes 15 Chicago, Il]....... t17 0 t17 19 12 
Annapolis, wa... 2 18 * 15 Deentur, ti... .. <<. 17.2 0 17.2 19.2 12.5 
Baltimore, Md | we 2 18 21 15 pate seats, (ee Lape : LS 7 ane 
umberlan <pene 2 18 Fe Ste Fash eecescee . : : . 
Washington, D. C...16 : is 21 15 Peoria, ¥ NOES mie ° 17.8 19.8 18.5 
sw a gdh edad + 3 20 23 15 Indianapolis, Ind....17.2 3 20.2 22.2 19.7 
Richmond. Va...... 17 3 20 23 15 Evansville, Ind..... 17 3 20 22 12.5 
Russete Va... 17 3 20 23 15 South Bend, Ind....17.4 3 20.4 22.4 12.9 
Petersburg eee 17 3 20 * 15 Detroit, Mich. sk78 9 19.8 21.8 138.2 
Williamsburg, Va...17 3 20 « 15 Grand ~— Mich.17.7 2 19.7 21.7 18.1 
Charleston, W.Va...16.5 83% 20 28 15 Saginaw, Mich...... 17.9 2 19.9 21.9 13.3 
Clarksburg, W.Va...16.5 3% 20 23 15 Madison, Wis......17.8 2 19.8 21.3 12.5 
Kepee, WNa......165 8% 0 © 1 Milwaukee, Wis....17.1 2 19.1 @1.1 12.8 
Parkersburg, W.Va..16.5 $34 20 23 15 La Crosse, Wis.....18.2 2 20.2 22.2 18.4 
Wheeling, W.Va. ...16.5 8% 20 23 15 Minneapolis, Minn..18.2 2 20.2 22.2 138.6 
LI eee ae 
cana 17 4 1 15 o, sino BO ; ; 3. 
ay eg S.C. ck? 4 a1 * 15 Des Moines, lowa...17.5 2 19.5 21.5 12.9 
Mt. Airy, N.C..... 17 4 @i * 15 Davenport, lowa....17.5 2 19.5 21.5 12.9 
Salisbury, } N. ¢ Rit < 17 4 21 _* 15 — CH; +. een 2 19 21 12.5 
Gime § Bo i Mama Rie fone Be ies 
cleees 1 5 5 1 Ly J eoeee A e z 
eo =e ay eal loo ~~ ae = Ais Kansas City, mae..TtHt.6 § 19.9 21.9 11.8 
6 UC y St. Joseph, Mo... .**17 2 19 @1 11.9 
BOS SEeaane Seeerae Fargo, N. D........19. ® 1 20.9 22.9 15.6 
S. O. NEW YORK — “~ N.D...20.2 1 21.2 28.2 15.9 
J pet, N. De. oc <<< 19.9 1 20.9 22.9 15.6 
*New York City.. 0 22 16 Pierre, 8. D........ 15 3 18 * 14.1 
Ses, & 2. ++ “ys 0 118 ee & Huron, 8. D........ 16 $3 19 @ 14.1 
ow on Hag SPOR ae ae ga Wichita, Kans. ..... 16.8 2 18.8 21.8 11.8 
jane 0 pale ; ~~ = = Bartlesville, Okla...14.4 3 17.4 19.4 10.9 
Boston, Mass. ay "18 0 18 21 16 tDumps of 100 or more gallons at 16c per gallon. 
Augusta, Me....... 18 3 21 24 16 *S. O. Indiana does not ees, station. 
Manchester, N. H...18 2 20 2 416 **Includes city tax of 
Burlington, Ve:..... 20 2 22 25.5 16 ttIncludes city tax of fe. 
*In steel barrels. 
tAt Rochester and Albany, Standard sells two T 
grades of gasoline, the above price applying to its S. O. NEBRASKA 
Socony grade, and another grade being sold 2c below Counted Wah 18 2 20 * 19.95 
this price. ‘ Omaha, Neb.......16.25 2 18.25 20.25 12.5 
ATLANTIC REFINING MOCO a sesaeeess 18.75 2 20.75 22.75 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa ao “ste SS es 17.75 2 19.75 21.75 18 
oe * North Platte.......18.75 2 20.75 22.7513.75 
Philadelphia, Pa. . or eae Scottsbluff 18.25 2 20.25 22.2513.25 
Allentown, Pa...... 17 0 17 ¥*22 ici See ee - F fi ; : 
Se ere $17 0 17 = *20 16 *Stananru has no service station here. 
Scranton, Pa....... 17 0 17 *22 16 
> Re sceeo's 17 0 17 22 16 CONTINENTAL OIL 
ke eee 17 2 19 22 16 " 
Wilmington, Del... .17 2 19 22 16 . . 
Providence, R. I....18 1 19 22 16 Denver, Colo....... 18 2 20 22 15.5 
Springfield, Mass. . .18 o 18 20 16 Pueblo, Colo....... 17 2 19 21 15.5 
Worcester, Mass....18 o 18 20 16 Casper, Wyo....... 18 24% 20.5 22.5 14 
Hartford, Conn..... 18 2 20 23 15 Cheyenne, Wyo..... 19 2% 21.5 28.5 15.5 
New Haven, Conn. .18 2 20 a 16 Butte, Mont....... 20 2 22 22 17 
Boston, Mass....... 18 o 6618 16 Helena, Mont...... 22 2 2% 2% 18 
*Contains @-cent tax collected by a. iobe and Salt Lake City, Utah.20 $14 23.5 25.5 18 
paid by him directly to state. z , a 22 $ 25 27 20 
tWhile the Atlantic Refining Co. quotes 17c asthe Albuquerque, N.M..21.5 8 24.5 27.5 17.5 
tank wagon market at Erie, it is understood sales are 
still bei ter made at e much as : weet saa this fig- 
ba as for the past few weeks, due to local price dis- NI 
re as fo S. O. CALIFORNIA 
S. O. KENTUCKY Phoenix, Ariz....... 20 3 23 26 21.5 
Los Angeles, Cal....10.5 2 12.5 18.5 15.5 
Lexington, Ky...... 16 5 24 16 Freana, Cal... ...<.< 14.5 2 16.5 20.5 17.5 
Louisville, Ky...... 18 5 23 26 14 San Francisco, Cal. .14 2 16 20 15.5 
Covington, Ky...... 18 5 23 26 16 Reno, Nev......... 17.5 4 21.5 25.5 19 
Clarksdale, Miss....17 3 20 23 14 Portland, Ore...... 14 3 17 21 16.5 
Jackson, Miss...... 17 8 20 23 13 Seattle, Wash...... 14 2 16 20 16.5 
Natchez, Miss...... 16.5 3 19.5 22.5 13.5 Spokane, Wash..... 18 2 20 24 20.5 
Vicksburg, Miss....16.5 3 19.5 22.5 18.5 Tacoma, Wash..... 14 2 16 20 16.5 
Birmingham, Ala. ..18 2 20 23 16.5 
ae Ala. . or 17 2 19 22 14 
ontgomery, Ala*. .19 2 21 24 17.5 
Atletin le... 198% 8388 S. 0. LOUISIANA 
Augusta, Ga...... tig 3% 23 26 16.5 Little Rock, Ark... .15 4 19 22 14.5 
Macon, Ga........ t19 354 23 26 15.5 Alexandria, La...... 15 2 17 2 14.5 
Savannah, Ga.....t14 3% 18 21 15 Baton Rouge, La...14 2 16 19 1s a 
Jacksonville, Fla... .17 4 2 24 8615 Lake Charles, La...15.5 2 17.5 20.5 14.5 
Miami, Fla......... 19 4 23 26 16.5 New Orleans, La...*15.5 2 17.5 20.5 13.5 
pimps, Fla. ....-+ 17 4 21 @ 15 Shreveport, La.....14 2 16 #19 + 18.5 
ensacola, Fla...... 17 4 21 2% «15.5 Lafayette, La...... 16 2 18 2 14 
*Local privilege tax of 1 cent on gasoline and %4 Bristol. Tenn....... 16.5 $ 19.5 22.5 15 
cent on kerosene at Montgomery included. Loattancnas, Tenn..15.5 3 18.5 roe 5 a 
9 
‘Georgia has % cent per gal. inspection fee on Nuchville’ tonal 5 : a. 5 215 + Si 
gasoline which is deducted as well as the state Memphis. Tenn.....15 3 18 21 14.5 
gasoline road tax of 3% cents, to get the actual ‘ _s pte : ' 
net tank wagon market to dealer. Includes le city tax on gasoline and kerosene, 
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S. O. OHIO 
Gasoline ou 
T.W. Tax Total S.S. T.W. 
All Ohio points. .... 19 2 21 23 15 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Muskogee, Okla. ...17 3 20 23 10 
Oklahoma City..... 17 3 20 23 12 
Tulsa, Okla........ 13 3 t16 19 12 
Fort Smith, Ark. ...15 4 19 22 14.5 
Little Rock, Spe. ...18 4 19 22 14.5 
Texarkana, Ark*....17 4 21 24 18 
Dallas, Tex. ....... 15 1 16 20 12 
E] Paso, Tex....... 18 1 19 20 18 
Fort Worth, Tex....14 1 15 17 11 
Houston, Tex...... 16 1 17 20 12 
San Antonio, Tex. ..15 1 16 17 11 


*Within city of Texarkana, Ark., the state tax on 
gasoline is Rag ind gal. conforming with the Texas 
state tax. xarkana district outside of the city 
the 4c state tax applies. 

t16c to regular power trade. 18¢c to all other tank 
wagon consumers. 


V. M. & P. NAPHTHA 


(Changes ordinarily occur coincident witb 
gasoline) 
Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaners 
Spirits Naphtha Naphtha 


CNN os ve cecancuns 19 21 21 
i eee 20.2 22.7 22.7 
ee ee 19.2 21.2 21.2 
oe ae 19.2 23.7* 23.7% 
Minneapolis........... 20.5 25* 25* 
ag ee 18.4 20.9 22.2 
POPE cae guncesucaes 18 ode 





*Including state tax. 








CANADA 





oem 





(Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American) 


Gallons) 
ONTARIO 
Gasoline Oi) 
T.W. Tax Total S.S. T.W. 
> ey 24.5 3 27.5 31 20 
Ge i encceuues 25.5 3 28.5 32 21 
Cochrane.........-. 29.5 3 $2.5 36 24.5 
Pt. WHOM. .. ccc. 238.5 3 31.5 35 22.5 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg.........- @3.5 3 31.5 35 22.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Oe TEE 31.5 0 $1.5 35 25.5 
ALBERTA 
2 eee rT $2.5 2 34.5 38 27.8 
COIS cncciccececs $0.5 2 $2.5 36 26.6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver......... 22 3 25 29 23 
QUEBEC 
CTC CETe 24.5 3 27.5 $1 20 
uebec City........ 26.5 3 29.5 33 22 
hree Rivers....... 26.5 3 29.5 33 22 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
a ere 27.5 0 27.5 32 25 
pS eee 7.8 © 27.5 $2 25 
NOVA SCOTIA 
PRON cts aeutaen 27.5 $ 30.5 $5 23 
SOUT ccaccvenaat 29.5 $3 $2.5 83 25 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown...... 77.6 2 29.5 34 23 


Note: In districts surrounding these points le 
additional is added to eity price. 
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Gasoline For Export Strengthening; 
Gas Oil Firm; Kerosene Steady 


By Special Correspondent 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22 


ASOLINE continued to strengthen along the Atlantic Seaboard 
although in the Gulf section the market was barely steady with 
leading independent refiners selling to the domestic trade %4 cent below 


export prices 


in order to meet inland competition. 


Export demand 


lagged, although two of the leading factors are working on three mixed 
cargoes for shipment during March and April. 


Gas oil was a shade firmer. 
slumped. Lubricating oils 


marked time. 


Kerosene was steady while the waxes 


Bunker oil was_ steady. 


Heavy Mexican crude was a shade easier. 


Export Gasoline—New York 

Export inquiries were decidedly more 
numerous. One of the large Independ- 
ents is working on a cargo of 45,000 
barrels of water white kerosene along 
with U. S. Motor and 64-66 gravity 
gasoline for March shipment to the 
United Kingdom. There was an in- 
quiry from France for 40,000 barrels of 
U. S. Motor and 64-66 gravity gasoline 
for March shipment. Most of the local 
refiners are asking 12% cents a gal- 
lon, for shipment over the next two 
weeks and 1234 cents for future ship- 
ments. 

Others are unwilling to quote beyond 
30 days. The trade has been looking 
for another advance in cased gasoline. 

Demand for cased gasoline is better. 
One of the smaller factors booked an 
order for 5,000 cases of U. S. Motor and 
64-66 gravity for March shipment to 
the Argentine. Another booked 4,000 
cases of U. S. Motor to the Near East. 


Export Gasoline—Gulf Ports 


One of the leading Independents 
closed an order for 50,000 barrels of 
60-62-400 e. p. at 1334 cents and 64 
66 at 143%, cents a gallon for March 
shipment to London. This factor has 
also practically closed a cargo of 1,500,- 
000 gallons of 61-63 gravity gasoline at 
14 cents a gallon for April shipment to 
France. 

Another leading Independent is work 
ing on a cargo of 45,000 barrels of U. 
S. Motor, 64-66 and prime and water 
white kerosene for March shipment to 
France. A leading refiner is reported 
to have closed 40,000 barrels of prime 
and water white kerosene and 64-66 
S. Motor gasoline at 
around 7 cents for prime, 8 cents for 
water, 1434 to 15 cents for 64-66 and 
1134 cents for U. S. Motor. 

Demand for cased gasoline is slug- 
gish. One of the leading Independents 
is working on an inquiry for 30,000 


gravity and U. 


20 


cases for March-April shipment to 
Australia. This factor is quoting U. 
S. Motor at $2.25 a case and 64-66 at 
$2.50 a case. There was an inquiry 
from South America for 10,000 cases 
of Motor and 64-66 but this is still 
pending. 


Domestic Gasoline—Gulf Ports 

At New Orleans the asking price for 
U. S. Motor gasoline, in tank cars at 
the refineries was 1134 cents a gallon, 
or % cent below the export price. 
There has been considerable competi- 
tion inland which has tended to weak- 
en the market. Jobbing demand is fair- 
ly good but some refiners are anxious 
to move their stocks. 


Domestic Gasoline—New York 
A Philadelphia refiner is now asking 
1234 cents a gallon for U. S. Motor 
gasoline while New York refiners are 
quoting 12% cents for spot delivery 
and 1234 cents for future. California 
gasoline has not had much effect on 
the local market the past week, being 
quoted at 12% cents laid down here. 
Jobbing demand for gasoline is more 
spirited, jobbers being anxious to take 
advantage of present prices, as the 
trade is looking for 13-cent gasoline 
soon. The present price in tank cars 
delivered to the trade is 13% cents a 
gallon. 


Export Kerosene—New York 

Demand for kerosene for export has 
been spasmodic and disappointing but 
the market was firm at all times owing 
to depleted supplies. Only one big In- 
dependent is in a position to offer 
water white in sizable quantities and 
this factor advanced the price % cent 
a gallon early in the week, to 9% cents 
at the refinery. Demand from abroad 
has been mainly for very small quan- 
tities for immediate requirements. 

Cased kerosene was dull but steady. 


No further price changes have taken 
place although the market was ripe 
with rumors of an impending advance. 
There is a fairly steady contract ship- 
ment to the West Coast of Africa and 
South America. A Chinese buyer was 
inquiring for 30,000 cases for March 
shipment but this is pending and will 
probably be booked by a Gulf refiner. 


Export Kerosene—Gulf Ports 


Bulk kerosene was steady but quiet. 
Sales above reported were the only 
ones heard of during the week. Prime 
was steady at 7% to 734 cents and wa- 
ter at 8% to 834 cents a gallon in 
cargo lots. There has been a better 
inquiry for cased kerosene, and ex- 
porters are quoting 5 cents above the 
previous week’s prices with water white 
at $1.75 a case and prime white at $1.65 
a case, cargo lots. There was an in- 
guiry from Australia for 35,000 cases 
for March-April shipment but this is 
pending. South American and Near 
Eastern buyers have not been show- 
ing much interest lately. 


Domestic Kerosene—New York 


At New York harbor refineries water 
white is now held at 9% cents a gal- 
lon and 10% cents in tank cars de- 
livered to the jobbing trade. Jobbers 
are showing comparatively little inter- 
est, the recent advance being attri- 
buted to the small stocks on hand. 
Buyers feel that prices will advance % 
cent and then decline with the first 
warm spell, and consequently are buy- 
ing sparingly. The asking price for 
standard white at local refineries was 
well held at 8% cents a gallon, refin- 
ery and 9% cents, delivered to the 
trade in tank cars. The tank wagon 
price was steady at 16 cents a gallon. 


Lubricants—Gulf Ports 
There was an inquiry in the market 
from France for 35,000 barrels of as- 
sorted lubricants for March shipment, 
but this failed to materialize. Export 
demand has been very disappointing 
and the undertone of the market is 
easier, although price fluctuations were 
very narrow. Domestic demand is a 
shade more active but the majority of 
foreign buyers are holding off pending 
developments. There is less interest 
in zero cold test oils. 
Lubricants—New York 


Demand for lubricating oils has been 
unusually slow. The big refiners are 
shipping fairly large quantities abroad 
on consignment but export buyers are 
not showing much interest in develop- 
ments over here. While most factors 
were asking 25 to 26 cents a gallon for 
Pennsylvania 600 s. r. in barrels, New 
York, 24 cents could have been done 
in one direction on a firm bid. Paraf- 
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fin oils were quiet but fairly steady. 
Neutral oils are dull and unchanged. 


Gas Oil—New York 


This market was firmer. There was 
an inquiry from a Continental buyer 
for a cargo of 28,000 barrels for March 
shipment, which is still pending. The 
price for 36-40 gravity was advanced 
14 cent by leading refiners who are 
now asking 6% cents a gallon at the 
refinery, but 28-34 was unchanged but 
firm at 5% cents a gallon. Domestic 
demand is spasmodic, but there is a 
heavy contact movement and _ stocks 
ire somewhat depleted. Cables received 
from abroad indicate that many of the 
big European consumers are still pur- 
-hasing Galician gas oil, being able to 
lay it down at destinations below 
United States oil. 

Gas Oil—Gulf Ports 

A rather wide range of prices pre- 
vailed in the Gulf gas oil market as 
the week closed. Some factors were 
juoting 32 plus dark gas oil at 4% 
cents a gallon, intimating that 4% cents 
can still be done while others were 
isking as high as 5% cents a gallon. 
For 26-28 gas oil, transparent through 
the neck of a four ounce bottle, the 
price ranged from 434 to 5% cents a 
gallon. As a rule export buyers are 
showing little interest. No cargo in- 
quiries or sales were disclosed. Re- 
finers are holding their stocks for 
spring and summer cracking. 


Bunker Oil—New York 


Demand for grade C bunker oil was 
less active last week, the bulk of the 
movement being against old contracts. 
Termination of the coal strike has led 
some observers to look for a softening 
in this market but refiners state they 
have considerable business on _ their 
hooks and see no possibility of a re- 
luction. Export business is spas- 
modic and disappointing. The asking 
price for grade C is still $1.75 a barrel 
if. o. b. New York Harbor refinery 
while the f. a. s. price is $1.81144 New 
York harbor. 


Bunker Oil—Gulf Ports 


Demand for grade C bunker oil has 
been fair and the market price is un- 
‘hanged at $1.60 a barrel f. o. b. Ex- 
ort buying is light. No cargo offer- 
ngs are reported except at Tampico 
where $1.40 a barrel is quoted. The 
bunkering price at Tampico is still $1.45 
‘ | barrel including taxes. Heavy Panuco 

rude oil is a shade easier with cargo 
fferings at $1.13 a barrel, f Tam- 
pico, taxes to be added. 


Waxes—New York 


Demand for fully refined waxes con- 
inued negligible last week. White 
‘rude and semi refined grades were 
also. listless. The tendency was a 
trifle easier although no_ reductions 
vere announced. There were very few 
export inquiries, while domestic buy- 
ing was strictly hand-to-mouth. Cables 
to European buyers were without re- 
sult, and Europeans are holding off for 
lower quotations. The asking price 
for white crude scale 122-124 A. M. P. 
was held at 5% cents a pound while 
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New York Export Market 


Prices below are an index to the export markets as of the dates given. In many cases they are 


actual sales prices. 


So many factors enter into the price in export transactions that an actual 


market price governing the bulk of transactions cannot be given. 








GASOLINE Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
1. S. Motor, Tank cars Ref..... 12%-12% -12% 
U. S. Motor cases,.......... 28.15 -28.15 
California grade U.S. Motor 
Fok BON. Wa Os consas 12% -12% 
KEROSENE 
41-48-150 W, W. Tank carsRef. 09% 09 
41-43-150 W. W. Cases......... 19.90 -19.90 
42-44-110 S. W. Cases.......... 18.40 —18.40 
GAS OIL 
$6-40, Bulk Refinery........ 06'4-06% 06 -06% 
$6-30 Talk Mel. cs occiuw xe 05'%4-06% 05'4-06% 
MEXICAN BUNKER OIL 
Grade C, f. o. b- ref.. Bulk.... 1.75 -1.75 
Diesel Oil f. o. b. ref.. Bulk... . 2.20 -2.20 


LUBRICATING OILS 
The following prices are cooperage basis f. 0. b. 
New York, products being manufactured by inland 
refineries. 
CYLINDER OILS (bblis.) 
1 inch Immersion Test; All Penna. Products 


io. lt a 82 -32 
Filtered © G00... 2.2.0 .00000-80 -30 
Unfiltered 600 s.r............ 25 -25 
Unfiltered 650 s.r............ 30 -30 
CO NN We 6c acc cacewocns $2 -32 
Ge PED ors ois cabiateceesouests 42 -42 


RED PARAFFIN (bbis.) 
(Viscosity at 70) 


GOR Witiiccs ca dcae: No. 5 color 21% -21% 
EN CU ga a. «aiid p's No. 5 color 20% -20% 


High Viscosity. ....No. 5 color 26 -26 


Neutral Oils (bbls.) 
(Viscosity at 70) 


200 vis. at F. Pale. .No. 8 color -31% -31% 
Jf 4, ee No. 8 color -29% —-29 
Tg. Se No. 8 color -24% -24% 
BLACK OIL (bbls.) 

i ee 14 -15 14 -15 
iC. ee eee 15 -15% 15 -15% 
Gulf Export Market 
Gasoline 


F. 0. B. Seahoard 
Shipments of%0,000 Bbls. and over 


Feb. 22 Feb. 15 


U.S. Motor, Cargo........ 113%4-.12 113%%-.12 
60-82 400 e. p. Bulk. wien .18% .18% 
64-66, S85 e. p. Bulk....... 1434- 15 1434-.15 
U_ S. Motor, a (cargo lots)... 2.25 2 40 
64-66, Cases (eargo RUN. ass eeses 2.50 2.70 
KEROSENE 
Water White, 41-43 bulk..... 08 14-0834 -08 
Prime White, 42-44 bulk. .... 074-0734 -07 
Water White, cases (cargo lots) 1.75 -1.70 
Prime White, cases (cargo lots). 1.65 -1.60 
DOMESTIC GAS AND BUNKER OIL 
26-28, gravity, bulk®......... -05 0434-05% 
$2 plus. bulk, Dark.......... -0434 0414-0434 
Grade C, Bunker oil. ........ 1.60 -1_ aa 
ee nominal nominal 


*Transparent through neck of a 4 oz. bottie. 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS 
F. O. B. Steamer Tampico 


Heavy, 
Taxes to be added......... 1.18 -1.15 
—_ C, Bunker oil Taxes 
SS a eT ae 1.45 1.45 
Grade C. Bunker oil F. A. S. 
New CUMS kiccsicecies 1.60 1.60 
Lubricating Oils 
SOUTH TEXAS 
(Viscosity at 190°F; cold test 0) 
(Tanker, F. O. B. Houston) 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
100 Vis. No. 2 Unfiltered Pale. . 07 07 
150 Vis. No. 2% Unfiltered Pale... 09 09 
200 Vis. No. : Tinfiltered Pale. . 11 11 
San Vis. No. $ Unfiltered Pale. 13% 18 
500 Vis. No. 3% Unfiltered Pale... 15 15 
200 Vis. No. 5% Red Mil... 2... 19% 19% 
300 Vis. No. 5% Red Oil. ....... 12 12 
500 Vis. No, 6 Red Mil........... 13% 14 
800 Vis. No. 6 Red Oil. ......... 18% 18% 


MEDICINAL OILS 


(Includes Price of Drums) 
(Penna. Stocks) 


Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
Domestic.875-.885s.g.. -1.60-1.08 1.00-1.08 
Domestic.865-.870s.g. . weeee 75— .80 .75— .80 
Russian.885-.890s. g.325-330 vis. 
vabededeesvetednacenuawas 1.20-1.25 1. 20-1. 28 
WAXES 
fre Stocks) 
(F. A. S. Carload Lots) 
WHITE CRUDE SCALE 
Bee Oe Mh Disb wewerdseetc -05\% -05% 
SE Gis BEB vec cnecicceces -05% 05% 
MATCH 
a ee e -06 -06 
FULLY REFINED 
at ee -06 
123-125 A. m. % Philadelphia 00% -06% 
Boe a a eee -06% 
128-180 A.m.p............ ogee -06% 
ke na ee 0634 -063%4 
cat re 06% 06% 
peg eee ° -07% -07% 
SEMI REFINED 
ee nea -0534 0548 
YELLOW CRUDE SCALE 
124-126 A. m.p........ rrr. -05% 
PETROLATUMS 
(Penna. Stocks) 

Per Pound 
OOD ee aoe 02% 02% 
WON < cc cawcaaeuacade 03% 03% 
Light Amber......... etna a 03% 03% 
Ee as Kcaddwcccnces 0334 0334 
Cream. wee ceccccccecescccce 06% 06% 
Lily White....... aaa weuew ua 08% 08% 
SE WUsee cnt wacadaccuce ll -11% 1 11% 


Pacific Export Market 


Cargo lots quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles) 


Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
Coe! U. S. Motor— 
hen. of ree 8 -10 8 -10 
Gasoline—_U. S. Motor 
blends and special cuts... 9 -10% 9 -10% 
Gas Oil, 24°—30°B. per 
J ea eee $1.15 $1.15 
Diesel Oil, 27°B—plus per 
| Se Rear ie aay $1.15 $1.15 
Bunker Oil, 14°—18°B. per 
| Re ee aS $1.00 $1.00 
Fuel Oil, 14°—18°B. per 
REE RISD $1.00 $1.00 
Kerosene, W. W. 40°—42° 
B per gal., 125-150 flash 
Gi dacavewasedaadeacad 05 -05% 05 -05% 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor..... $2.35 82.35 
Kerosene, W. W. 40°—42° 
B per case, flash test 
Se eee $1.40-1.50 81.40-1.50 








N. Y. Domestic Market | 


The following light oil, gas and fuel oil prices are 
F. O. B. New York refineries, being products made 
— Domestic (including California) and Mexican 

rudes. 


Feb. 22 Feb. 15 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, Tank 
Cars Delivered greater N.Y. -13% -13% 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, Tank 
Case GAGGGGS. «oo ccnccccs -12% -12% 
Kerosene, 41-43 150 W. W. 
Tank Cars Del'd greaterN.Y. -10% -.10 


Grade C Bunker f.o.b.N.Y.Ref. 1.75 1.75 


Diesel Oil f.o.b. Refinery...... 2.20 2.20 
Gas Oi!,36-40, Bulk Refinery. . -06% —06 
Gas Oil, 28-34 Bulk, Refinery -05% -0534 
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semi refined 122-124 was quoted at 5% 
cents. Fully refined was still quoted 
on a basis of 6% cents for 123-125 A. 
M. P. 


Waxes—Gulf Ports 


Very little change took place in the 
Gulf markets for waxes last week. 
Fully refined is moving in a small way 
at 5.90 cents for 125-127 A. m. p. while 
128-130 A. m. p. is held at 6 cents and 
133-135 A. m. p. at 63% cents. White 
crude scale 124-126 A. m. p. is held at 
5% cents while 124-126 semi refined is 
held at 534 cents a pound. Export 
buyers are holding off and purchases 
were strictly confined to immediate 
requirements. 


Crude Exports Decline 
25%; Gasoline 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Petroleum 
exports during 1925 from this country 
showed only small changes over the 
totals of 1924, according to the Minerals 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The total vaiue of petroleum exports 
during 1925, not including petrolatum, 
medicinal oils and similar products, was 
over $471,000,000, which is 9.6 per cent 
of the total merchandise exports during 
the year. 


While values of oil shipments in- 
creased slightly, quantities shipped 
abroad declined during 1925. Crude 
oil shipments decreased 4,479,976 barrels 
to 13,124,905 barrels in 1925 under 1924, 
or 25.4 per cent. Crude oil exports to 
Canada, the principal market, fell off 
nearly 20 per cent while exports to Eng- 
land, Mexico and Cuba also decreased 
and practically ceased to Argentina. 


Total exports of refined oils increased 
15,863,000 gallons in 1925, or .404 per 
cent, totaling 3,938,131,000 gallons for the 
year. 

Gasoline and lubricating oil exports 
reached new high levels in 1925. Gaso- 
line shipments abroad totaled 1,290,000,- 
837 gallons, which is an increase of 
71,683,527 gallons over 1924, or 5.88 per 
cent. Lubricating oil exports totaled 
403,045,633 gallons, which is an increase 
of about 21,000,000 gallons, or 6 per cent. 


The increase in oil export trade dur- 
ing the past year over 1924 represented 
a general growth with practically all 
of the leading markets in Europe, Latin 
America and the Far East, with few 
outstanding changes. The report indi- 
cates that gasoline and lube oil exports 
to the United Kingdom, the largest pur- 
chaser of these two products from Amer- 
ica, declined about 7 per cent the past 
year, due to the rapidly growing re- 
fining industry in England and Scot- 
land. Kerosene exports to England, 
which is this country’s second largest 
purchaser of this product, China ranking 
first, showed a larger decrease, amount- 
ing to 30 per cent under 1924. 
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Crude Oil Prices All Fields 


ALL PRICES EFFECTIVE, February 22 








EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


Penna. Grade Oil in New York Transit Lines Keister Grade in National Transit Lines 
(Alleghany, N. Y, District)........,...... $3.90 RUE sod erat awl wcid cee be ckeree Cees $2.45 
Bradford District Oil in National Transit Lines Gaines, Tioga Co. 
(Bradford District) EERE AE 3.90 (Pa ) Se a ee eee a 2.95 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines Cabell Grade in Eureka Pipe Lines 
(Other Pennsylvania)..................+- 3.80 (West Virginia) ..........sseescccccesecs 2.20 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe Corning Grade in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
Lines (Other Pennsylvania).............-. 3.80 ON a C, bows cote: Me pein Rea ee aeaee } 2.25 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines *Somerset Medium in Cumberland Pipe Lines 
oe eS Reo ore $3.75 ae Peer rere ee 2.30 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines *Somerset Light in Cumberland Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, O. district).......eceeeseeees 3.65 ara anc 2.46 
Ragland Grade in Cumberland Pipe Lines 
ee er re We chine earn pceraim 1.15 





*Somerset oil run prior to Oct. 1, 1923, takes price of 6 cents lower than above quotations. 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


eT ee ie aes Be wee $2.00 Plymouth.....2.cecsccee. - - 65 
BROBR Gh iwicsescewasioewr rots S08. Cinoniansc.ccicsesndeons 2.12 *Canadian Petrolia........ 2.68 
nn ETA oe RO) STR oa se cdccoitcuaees 2.12 *Posted by Imperial Oil, Ltd. 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS And NORTH TEXAS FIELDS 
(Prices of Prairie Oil & Gas Co.) 
(Prairie’s prices apply in Oklahoma, Kansas, North and Central Texas.) 


BB-BB.D. cccccccccscvesoedcvesovvincesves $1.40 Of RRS Pn ey a a ae me $2.44 
Pica caceseeeecsatdene dhkee base hues 1.48 | RE eee err eee Pe cre ce 2.52 
SS errr ey Terr erie 1.56 CE ib teveccacbcKoaveweuew esha euee nee 2.60 
I, bind 0G a ee ae es oe eaeN eno es Sues 1.64 Gs oe ccbc ce ceveventdosstecaseeasen 2.68 
ED. ccedsien nd s0sdda ue wea mestes oaea aes 1.72 SS ck chbcev ees een ous Cob ered nbivie ees 2.76 
DO. 5 kak eds ce Woda. och wae hewmen ee eb e es 1.80 Sn SRP TEE CET OR TCL eR enenee . 2.84 
eee er eee re ee re ee 1.88 Gain ecb ec Ch ches recesses seerseestcces « 3.98 
DEN bc esha sbiveee Sb Sexes ee bp caahe 1.96 DEL. J vcavewetawnsen kon os Sr viessee Bee 
Prev rrrrT rir ite ricer 2.04 PTET TTTT eT Tee rT et ee 3.08 
DT iva cs:0 04.66 pS bOSNORCES SAUER ORD 2.12 | SRC rer ee re coe Weee 
XN eer er ee re ee ee 2.20 | TIPE ere ee The Ct ecw 8.94 
Oe. gu bs awe ONO 60 Ses acne oe eee 2.28 UO: hoses 6a eee vieseonet nets - 8.82 
ere rer Cer ce er es 2.36 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. Prices 
(Ranger, North Texas, Mexia, Powell, Richland, Wortham, Lytton Springs, Currie and Moran crudes 


all in Texas.) 
Effective Feb. 1, Humble posted same gravity and price schedule as that posted by Prairie, excepting 


that Humble is paying 8c less_for each full degree below 28 gravity. 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. Prices 
In Oklahoma, Kansas and North Texas 
Effective Feb. 1, Magnolia posted same gravity and price schedule as Prairie, in all fields where it 
purchases on a gravity basis, excepting that it is paying $1.20 for all oil below 28 gravity. 
Effective Feb. 1, Corsicana heavy was advanced to $1.15 per barrel. 


NORTH LOUISIANA—ARKANSAS FIELDS 
*Prices of the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


sane below OR ccc aieceee $1.85 Haynesville, below 33...... 75 Canon, ACE $1.25 
do nt, A ee 2.00 do 83 and above.. .85 do eee 1.30 

do (ree #.10 El Dorado, below 33....... 198 do ee 1.35 

do 38 and above.... 2.20 do 33 and above... 1.85 do 27 and above... 1.40 
Homer, below $1.......... 1.60 Bull om, 2 ae i fg 2.05 
do eee 1.75 do Se ere ee rr 1.85 

do ee 1.85 do $8 and above... 2.00  Bellevue...........ccccece er 

do 35 and above.. 1.95  Smackover, helow 24....... 1.00 Cotton Valley......... .10 


*Same prices maintained by The Texas Co., Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana and Louisiana Oil "Retuing 
Corp. All purchases of Smackover have maintained since Feb. 1 and 2, the same gravity and price schedule 
as Standard Gulf is paying 95c for Calion (East El] Dorado Crude.) 


STEPHENS, ARKANSAS 
Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp., and Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 


OO gd BONO. ooo s6 son en nh eeaw esa eoeass $1.50 MIOMEROS. vical no vetac cee waae ey ete canes $1.30 


GULF COASTAL FIELDS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co., The Texas Co., Gulf Production Co., 
Sun Oil Co. and Sinclair Crude Oil ramen Oe -) 
Genet 6 isicdineansctantinsedsaacunmae $1.50 wo IE a CT Tee $1.25 
Goose Creek, Hull, Orange and Pierce Junction are the es Galt Coastal fields that have A and B grade 
classifieations. All other fields are classified as A grades only. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Prices of Ohio Oil Co. and Midwest Refining Co. 


tSalt Creek = Ll $1.48 ca $2.04 Rock Creek...... ocbeecese $2.00 
ieee tp fo 1.56 $7 and above... 2.12 {Osage........ccccee Peres 
ee eee Cee Go ee 2.15 tCat Creek, Sees sees ee 
rr 1.72 Grass Creek — eee eer 2.15 Sunburst, Mont.......... a 
$3-88.9...0cc00 i. a ON eee eee 2.00 tHogback,  & “pe baiee 2.20 
$436.9... 6008s ee oy S15 GEOG, Pee BONE sccscccccce 1.70 

1 ee 1.96 


tPosted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest also buys Grass Creek light, and Elk Basin. 
The Texas Co. buys Salt Creek crude. 


CALIFORNIA 
Prices of Standard Oil Co of California 


Standard Oil Co. of California on Sept. 22 reduced California crude from 10 to $5 cents per barrel and 
posted 19 new price classifications in the various fields. Instead of paying the same price for the same gravity 
of oil in all fields regardless of the value of the oil, as it previously has done, the Standard put into effect 
new schedule which provides a different schedule of prices for each field and takes into account the varying 
values of oils of the same gravity in the different fields. 

On Oct. 27, it further reduced heavy oils in amounts ranging up to 15 cents. New base price for heavy 
oils in the San Joaquin Valley is 75 cents, in Southern California fields, 85 cents, and in the Rosecrans-Dom 
i — Maria and Ventura county fields, it is $1 per barrel for 14 to 14. 9 gravity. Light oils remain 
unchangec 

The complete schedule of prices in California can be obtained from the editorial department of Nations! 
Petroleum News on application. 
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REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 








Following are the average market prices for the 
week on materials used by refiners and compounders 
{.o. b. shipping point as effective this date. 


Refiners’ Supplies 


Feb. 22. Feb. 15 
Soda Ash light 58% bags cwt. -$1.38 -81.38 
Silicate of Soda 60 
CO SS ee ewt. - 1.70 - 1.70 
Gal DOGG WEE. .5.0c0csc ewt.1. 10- 1.25 1.10—- 1.25 
Caustic Soda 70% solid. . cwt. - 3.10 - $.10 
ace of Lime. ...... ewt. 
et ictie datenik ran ans -2.00 - 2.00 
oc Acid 60 deg. 
tank cars f. o. b. ship- 
ping noint ...... per ton -10.00 -10.00 
Liquid Chlorine 
tank cars works Ib......... ~-.04 -.04 


Compounders’ Supplies (Open Market) 


Vegetable Oils— 

Linseed carloads spot..... Ib. 11.8 11.8 
ers 11.8 11 8 
pee 10.5 10.5 
Boiled carloads spot...... > 11.4 11.4 
*Soya Bean spot, Bbls.. .. Ib. 18% 18% 


Animal Oils— 


English Degras.......... Ib. .053%4 -.05% 
Domestic Degras, 

bbls., carloads......... Ib, -—.043% -.04% 
WR a vakeceweeseenns Ib. -.10 -.10 
Oleic Acid— 
iti WIE, vane nese Ib. .10%4-.11 .10%-.11% 
Saponified Bbis....... Ib. 11154-0114 .114-.11% 
Castor Oil— 
No. 1 Carlots, Bbls........ -.14 -.14 
No. $ Carlots, Bbls........ -.13% -.18% 
Lard Oilse— 
Prime 

Winter 

Strained. to 1%4ffa.40f45c.t.lb .173%4 .17% 
Extra 

Winter 

Strained. 2to 434 ffa.40/45c.t.lb. .15 15 
Exstra..... 4to 5 ffa.40/45c.tlb. .144% .14% 
Extra No.1 7to 10 ffa.40/50c.t.lb. .133%4 .14 
sa eae 15to 18 ffa.40/45e.t.lb. .18%4 .183%4 

ees 22to 2S ffa.40/45e.t.lb. .13 18% 

Pa “ha Edible Tallow under 1? ffa. 
nd) Ib. -.10% -.10% 
Tallow acidless.......... Ib. -.12% -.12% 
Lard Stearine........... Ib. -.17% .18-.18% 
Oleo Stearine............ Ib. -.11% -.11% 
Neatsfoot Oil— 
WS. vas vapesd cus bbis.-lb .17% .17% 
) Ree do -18% .18% 


PS) eer errs bbls.-Ib. -18% .18% 
Cold ne aE ee Ib. ~22% .22% 
Fish Oils— 
Menhaden Oil 
Li - ceva pe eimme Wicd gal. -.70 -.70 
Pia ids mkdeanss gal. -.73 -.78 
Yellow bleached........ gal. -.75 -.75 
*Herring tank cars 
UME Aine ss canutions gal. -.50 -.50 
Whale, extra winter 
Se ee ere gal. -. 82 —.82 
Wa tevedwaendaace se gal. Nominal] 
Naval Stores— 
Turpentine, N. Y....... gal. -9654 1.01 
Tuepentine}..........0. al. .90 -95 
SS) eee 13.40 138.40 
Rosin, 8 Sy Bbl. 14.50 14.50 
Ss | ae Bbl. 11.90 11.90 
Rosin. 2 ee . .Bbl. 13.00 13.00 
Rosin Oil Ist run....... gal. -68% .70 
Rosin Oil 2nd run....... gal -78% + .75 
Pine Tar— 
IN ican see ws Bbl. 15.00 15.50 
Wc adoccccwaececs Bbl. 16.00 15.50 
tSavannah, Ga. market. 
*Nominal. 
Alcohol— Denatured 
Formula 5 
MM decacetwacnueda gal. -34 —45 
SR cacceeakounes gal. -33 -35% 
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Chlorine Demand Gains, 
Caustic Soda Dull 


By Special Correspondent 


NEW YORK, Feb. 22.—Following is 
a review of the markets for oils and 
supplies used in compounding and refin- 
ing: 

ALCOHOL weak. Buying spasmodic 
and mainly for actual needs. Resale of- 
ferings plentiful. Big buyers well sup- 
plied. No further reductions announced. 

ANIMAL OILS steady. Demand 
routine and prices well held, with ex- 
ception oleo stearine off % cent. De- 
mand lagging, sellers offering 1134 cents, 
in tank cars. Pure neatsfoot oil in bet- 
ter demand. Prime lard oil orders more 
numerous. Tallow oil buying fair. Oleic 
acid dull but steady. 


CAUSTIC SODA demand less spirit- 
ed. Buying mainly hand-to-mouth. 
Prices softer. Stocks accumulating. 


FISH OILS steady but dull. Crude 
menhaden oil in tank cars at the factory 
52% to 55 cents a gallon. Light pressed 
menhaden oil demands more active at 
70 cents a gallon, in barrels. Domestic 
cod oil movement slightly large. Whale 
oil lagging. 

LINSEED OIL generally dull and 

Flaxseed movement downward. 
buyers holding off pending reduc- 
tion in prices. Paint makers expected 

enter market latter part of month. 
Soya bean oil quiet—unchanged. 

NAVAL STORES dull. Demand for 

Spirits of turpentine not up to expecta- 


easy, 


tions. Southern markets dull. Paint 
trade buying sparingly. Rosin move- 
ment smaller. Price trend irregular. 


Tar and pitch marking time. 
LIQUID CHLORINE demand more 
irited. Stocks moderate. Production 
gaining. Makers asking 7 cents a pound, 


February 24, 1926 


in cylinder, and 4 cents a pound in tank 
cars at the works. 


SODA ASH dull. Demand spasmodic 
and big buyers operating hand-to-mouth. 
Export demand slightly better. 


SAL SODA marking time. Stocks 
fair but buyers reluctant to purchase be- 
yond actual needs. 


Spreads in California 
Lube Prices Narrow 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 22.—There 
was a tightening in the spread of new 
lubricating oil prices this week. In all 
grades selling below 15 cents there is 
not more than % cent difference be- 
tween the high and low prices. Also 
there is some price cutting under the 
new schedule but not to any marked ex- 
tent. 


The spread in the — of crude scale 
wax tightened about % cent. The pres- 
ent price range is from 6 to 6% cents. 


Heaviest rains of the season lasting 
for several days throughout California 
have materially reduced gasoline con- 
sumption. 


Exports and east coast shipments of 
gasoline continued to move in normal 


volume, Shipments of fuel oil are good, 
most of them consigned to Pacific coast 
ports. 


Root Installing New Dubbs Unit 


TULSA, Feb. 23.—The Root Refin- 
eries, Inc., is installing an additional unit 
of the Dubbs cracking process at its 
plant at El Dorado, Ark. The unit is of 
the new large type capable of handling 
1000 barrels of cracking stock per day. 


Standard Builds Gathering 


Lines for Urania 
SHREVEPORT, Feb. 22.—Standard 
Pipeline Co., Inc., affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, is mak- 
ing plans for a gathering system and 
loading racks to handle crude oil pro- 
duced in the Urania district. The Stand- 
ard is now buying for its Baton Rouge 
refinery all this crude that is being load- 
ed out of the field by the Louisiana Oil 
Refining Corp., and will extend its pur- 
chases. 

Average daily productien of the Ura- 
nia field is about 1300 barrels, not includ- 
ing the No. 3 Tullos well of the Natural 
Gas & Petroleum Corp., which showed 
for about 2500 barrels daily before sand- 
ing up. Nearly all the large wells in the 
Urania field, La Salle parish, have sand- 
ed up shortly after their completion; 
making maximum daily yields of a few 
hundred barrels when recompleted. 


Benzol Holds Up 


NEW YORK, Feb. 2.—Leading 
marketers of motor benzol are no longer 
offering spot goods in tank cars at the 
ovens at 23 cents a gallon. As a result 
of the advance in gasoline tank wagon 
prices, motor benzol is now held at 24 
cents a gallon. Production of coke is 
expected to decline steadily now that 
the coal strike is over, and consequently 
benzol marketers look for a drop in the 
benzol production, and a tightening in 
the supply situation. 

Demand for motor benzol has shown 
a marked improvement with big motor 
fuel mixture manufacturers anxious to 
cover their summer requirements as soon 
as possible. The export inquiry is active 
but few of the marketers are offering for 
export at present. 
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South West Penn Lines 
Improve Earnings 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 22.—Improve- 
ment in earnings in 1925 is reported by 
the South West Pennsylvania Pipe Lines. 
The Cumberland Pipe Line Co. reports 
for 1925 lower net profits than in 1924. 

The South West lines netted $135,367 
on its 1925 operations and received $65,- 
530 in interest on investments and rent- 


als, a total of $200,907. The 1924 total 
was $91,200. The company wrote off 
$101,628 in adjusting accounts which, 


dividends amounting to $140,000, 
resulted in a deduction of $40,722 from 
the surplus account. Of the dividends 
$35,000 came from earnings previous to 
1913, President Forrest M. Towl stated 
in his report to stockholders. Net earn- 
were equivalent to $5.74 a share 


with 


ings 
on the $100 stock as compared with 
$2.60 a share in 1924. 


“In making the settlement with the 
United States income tax bureau for 
taxes prior to 1925,” Mr. Towl said, 
“the oil purchase and sales contingent 
account was abolished and adjustments 
were made decreasing the profit and 
loss account and increasing the depre- 


ciation account and accounts receiv- 
able.” 
Cumberland netted $236,590 on the 


year’s operations and received $130,961 
in interest and rentals, a total of $367,- 
551 as compared with a total of $439,446 
in 1924. The 1925 profits were equiva- 
lent to $12.25 per $100 share as com- 
pared with $14.64 per share in 1924. 
Dividends in 1925 amounted to $360,000, 
leaving a balance of $7,551 to surplus. 


Other additions to surplus were: 
$82,286 adjustment of previous years’ 


accounts ; $64,180 profit on sales of secur- 
ities purchased in previous years, and 
$61,762 adjustment of profit and loss 
suspense account. 

Comments of Mr. Towl on the Eureka 
and Southern Pipe Line companies were 
published in National Petroleum News 


for Feb. 10. 


Humble Proposes Increase 
In Capital Stock 


HOUSTON, Feb. 22.—Stockholders of 
1¢ Humble Oil & Refining Co. were ad- 
Feb. 8 that directors believed ex- 
pansion of company made it ad- 

the capital stock 
3,000,000 shares of 
The annual meeting 
of the stockholders was to have been 
held Feb. 8 but postponed until 
March 1, when the proposed stock in- 
crease will be voted on. 

If the stock increase is approved 
probably 83,333 shares will be set aside 
for purchase by employes and_ stock- 
holders of record March 1 will be 
granted right to subscribe to two addi- 
tional shares of stock for each three 
shares held on that date. Stockholders 
would get the additional stock at par 
and employes at a price to be set by the 
board of directors. 


vised 
the 
visable to increase 
from 1,750,000 to 
$25 par value each. 


Was 
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Income Accounts of Cumberland Pipe Line Co. 


1925 
PROBUS co cheats ee acctenacuisie Gam ean ee % 367,551 
oS SE I reo 360 ,000 
EN a. 5c hwnd ows elu ere pon ww % 7,551 


Balance Sheets of Cumberland 


1925 

Plant : . $4 ,659 ,709 
Other Investments....... 2 ,660 ,470 
Accounts Receivable ; - 167 ,081 
"eee eee ee. 3 310 ,966 

Total $7 798 ,226 
Capital Stock ae . $3 ,000 ,000 
Depreciation ; : 2,791 495 
Accounts Payable 456 ,546 


Oil Purchase 
Surplus. 


Sales Contingent 


~ | tr 


=~) | = 


Total hs a 


Income Accounts 


98, 





,550 ,185 


226 


1925 
Profit — .8 200 ,907 
Dividends 140 ,000 
Surplus... a $ 60, 907 


* Deficit. 


Balance Sheets of South West Pennsylvania 


1925 
Plant ; ee $4 ,205 ,417 
Other Investments. . anes . 1,500 ,766 
Accounts Receivable ; 394 ,231 
on Purchase Sales Contingent Se 
Cash... aes oR 86,104 
Total . $6 ,186 ,518 
500 ,000 


Capital Stock ears sehiale ocin oe 


PROD OPINUIGI 36s ok 6.5 cos besa Fad eo Remo bic 2 ,066 
Accounts Payable 

Oil Purchase Sales Contingent : 
Surplus. 566, 


Total 


Income Accounts of Eureka Pipe Line Co. for Last Five 


1923 
324,507 T$ 
555 ,001 


1925 
208 ,353 
200 ,000 


Loss 5 rele Bun ‘ $ 
Dividends 
S| ee : $ 408 ,35 53 


*Surplus tProfits 


,738 
52 ,924 


856 


18 


$ 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
$ 439,446 $ 786,420 $ 728,605 $% 301,013 
360 ,000 300 ,000 180 ,000 180 ,000 
$ 79,446 $ 486,420 $ 543,605 % 121,013 


Pipe Line Co. as of Dec. 31 


ASSETS 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
$4,626,729 $4,638,577 $4,362 484 $4,245 687 
2 ,885 ,637 2 ,227 ,762 1 ,880 ,262 909 ,682 
165 ,721 153 ,478 138 ,017 105 ,270 


63 ,610 

$7 ,741 697 %7 ,309 416 $6,548 ,093 
LIABILITIES 

$3 ,000 000 $3 ,000 ,000 

2 ,162 ,228 1 ,926 ,336 

23 ,869 12 ,029 

841 ,190 

768 ,538 


$6 548 ,093 


289 ,599 167 ,330 348 ,197 





$5 ,608 ,836 


$3 ,000 ,000 
2 ,346 ,613 
145 ,716 


$1 ,500 ,000 
1 ,565 ,133 
85 ,045 

733 ,725 

1 ,724 ,933 


$5 ,608 836 


12549 


$7 ,741 ,697 $7, 309, 416 


1,334,405 1 





of South West Pennsylvania Pipe Lines 


1924 
$ 91,200 $8 
245 ,000 


1923 
268 464 8 
279 ,999 


1922 
315 ,871 
245 ,000 


1921 


$ 161,970 
210 ,000 





*8 153 800 *38 11,535 8 70 ,871 +3 $8, 030 
Pipe Lines as of Dec. 31 

ASSETS 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
$4,222 912 $4,163,670 $4,140,779 $4,142,682 
1 ,338 ,391 1 ,338 ,391 1 ,398 ,391 1 ,236 ,891 
168 ,941 234 ,138 298 ,211 296 ,447 
16 ,696 17 ,399 9 ,986 on 
41,773 140 ,507 94 ,214 28 ,634 


$5 ,788 ,713 








$5 894, 105 $5 ,881 ,581 $5,704 ,654 


LIABILITIES 


$3 ,500 ,000 $3,500,000 $3,500,000 $3 ,500 ,000 


1 ,599 ,195 1 ,494 ,818 1 ,385 ,603 1 ,285 ,756 

$1,940 137 ,909 223 ,064 214 ,588 
Sor ames a ee 2 ,267 

607 ,578 761 ,378 772 ,914 702 ,043 


$5 ,788 ,713 


$5 894, 105 


$5 ,881 ,581 


$5 ,704 ,654 


Years 
1921 
426 339 
500 ,001 


$* 232,602 8 73 ,662 


1924 
32,061 TS 
350 ,000 


317 939 8 


1922 
632 ,603 8 
400 ,001 














Balance Sheets of Eureka Pipe Line Co. as of Dec. 31 
ASSETS 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

Plant , $10 822 533 $10,808,291 $10,793,194 $10,813,420 810,792 496 
Other Investments........ 2,205 ,019 1 945 ,035 1 945 ,035 1 ,895 ,160 1 ,167 ,610 
Accounts Receivable 256 9038 180 ,400 238 ,719 251 ,302 260 ,241 
Oil Purchase, Sales Contingent ; 208 ,616 202 416 190 ,243 99 ,855 
FRED 5a: bisa. 6 Kotha scorers s 277 006 316 ,998 429 554 346 ,612 591 ,205 

Total ; $13 ,561, 461 813 ,4: 459 340 $8138, 608 918 $13, 496 737 $12 ,911 ,407 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $5,000,000 $ 5,000,000 & 5,000,000 $ 5,000,000 & 5.000.000 
Depreciation 5,488 .759 4,925 395 4 322 616 3,933 ,511 
Accounts Payable.... is 245 516 298 ,406 395 ,150 431 ,527 
Surplus 2 ,827 ,186 3 ,235 ,539 3 9078 071 Ss. S36 20° 

Total ple wis els ... $13,561,461 $13,459,340 $13,608,918 496, 737 12, ‘Oll, 407 


Income Accounts of Southern Pipe Line Co. for Last Five Years 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Profits i tebagaarean 3 191,266 $ 280,092 8 547,707 8 982 ,239 $ 1,090 996 
Dividends. ............ 400 ,000 800 ,000 999 ,999 799 ,999 1 ,000 ,001 
Deficit. - ee 208 ,734 8 519 908 $ 452.292 g* 182, 240 8* 90,9: 95 
*Surplus 
Balance Sheets of Southern Pipe Line Co. as of Dec. 31 
ASSETS 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Plant. . j evacere ora ...8 5,969 ,671 2 971,232 $ 5,970,849 8 5,966,988 $ 5,974,155 
Other Investments....... - 7 ,524 983 ,572 531 7,762 ,571 (ms Bo 7,441 ,671 
Ac counts Receivable 120 ,146 — 871 206 ,659 297 ,069 222 ,342 
Cash 121 110 ,723 340 ,079 577 ,753 
ORD go 5:45.60 9.0% bees eve. 813, 703 55 $94 050 802 $14,375,353 814,215, 921 





Capital Stock. 
Depreciation 
Accounts Payable 
Surplus 


$10 ,000 ,000 
886 
418 
988,172 


aD 6b ea wale wiewe die.ehm 2 ,677 


$10 ,000 ,000 


LIABILITIES 


$10 000 000 $10,009 000 $10,000 ,000 


2 ,505 ,898 2 ,333 ,088 2,162 ,946 1 ,990 ,660 
951 901 43 302 238 ,356 
1 ,196 ,906 1,716 ,803 2,169 ,105 1 ,986 ,866 





Total $13 ,666 ,476 





& ,703 ,755 


$94 050,802 $14,375,353 $14,215,921 
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1921 


$ 301,018 
180 ,000 


$ 121,013 
31 


1921 
$4 245 687 
909 ,682 
105 ,270 
348 ,197 


85 608, 836 


$1 500 ,000 
1 ,565 ,133 
85 ,045 
733 ,725 

1 ,724 ,933 


5 608 ,836 


2S 
1921 


$ 161,970 
210 ,000 


$ 48, 030 


Jec. 31 


1921 
4,142 ,682 
l 236 ,891 

296 ,447 


28 634 


> , 704 ,654 


ars 


1921 
426 ,339 
500 ,001 


1921 
,792 496 
,167 ,610 
260 ,241 
99 ,855 
591 ,205 





911 ,407 


,000 ,000 


511 


933 , 





ATS 


1921 
090 996 
000 ,001 


“90, 995 





000 ,000 
990 660 
238 386 


986 866 


215 ,921 


NeEws 








Transactions In Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 
































1925 1926 Listed Par Div. Transactions week ended Feb. 20 
High w High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
79% = 48 74 69 (sh) 200 000 N.P. American Republics SPREE SEE he : ; kw neon oneee , 
474%, = 32 59% 443% 8 56,000,000 $25 Associated Oil....... 50cQ Jan. 25.26 48,500 5815 58% 58% 58% —% 
17% 951% 110 104% 50 ,000 000 100 Atlantic seraenengaameie aoe eas June 16, 24 2,800 107 107 104% 106 — Fa 
117% 118% 117 116% 20 ,000 ,000 100 Co ae $1%Q Feb. 1, 25 100 116% 116% 116% 116% 0 
$334 18% 33% 29% 18 ,428 ,350 5 Beeman Corp. A. 50cQ Jan. 2,26 26,600 303g 30% 2954 2% —H%K 
30 16 291% 253% 3,713 ,275 25 Yh rer 50cQ Jan. 2, 26 800 26'2 2614 26% 26 ~ 2a 
234 % K% Y% (sh) 150 000 N.P cate NE Sion i'n a sin oes oc tere eee eee earn en 1 ,400 $4 38 4 4 0 
3436 2376 «888% 3863058 «844,923,000 825 California Petroleum 50cQ Mar. 1,26 62,000 36's 36% x3456 35 —1% 
70 42% 78 6254 19 ,834 ,300 100 aaa Asphalt...... ewe, veiies tod _ 14,400 65'5 65% 623% 63% —l138 
109 8614 118% 103% 7,416,000 100 do pfd.. $1°%4Q.s Mar. 1, 26 500 106 106 104% 104% —3% 
594% = 42 594% 54% 29 223 650 25 General Petroleum 75cQ Dec. 15,25 35,800 553% )=—56 MK Ox5432— O55 — 
85 59 72 64 25 ,000 ,000 100 Houston Oil i ; te A 2 200 67 67 65 65% —1*% 
41% 13% 34 241% (sh) 500 000 N.P. Independent Oil & Gas 25cQ Jan. 11,26 16,700 30 30 28% 284 2% 
14% 5% 1334 9! 3 3 204,590 $10 UCI DEMERS oe co ac ors a sewlaead (camel Dec. 15, 20 + 800 13% 1314 11% 12'% M% 
125% 6 124% 9% 4 545 ,860 10 BONE." SER 3 ,000 1238 1238 11% 11% i 
110 vo I 104 104 2 ,296 400 100 MMMM posh: 5 Cn ae Kaede ad OC ae eE Dec. 15, 21 
1% % % VY Spee a Wi... in ccncvcies aiuece. sxcuaeases 200 M4 “4 0 
2334 135% 195% 16 tah Ei Pere Pee. ea oo isc cesses cesses unetec “anabweaes 16 ,800 167% 7 16 16% - & 
35% 203g 2874 2416 (sh) 330 000 N.P. Maracaibo Oil ae. a Male Mer aft 1 500 2534 26 24% 245%, — *% 
60% 3258 60% 55 (sh) 1,894,518 N.P. Marland Oil Co a 81Q Dec. 31,25 70,600 5874 5934 57% 58% —? 
250 WR “kediiiey -sthecat $ 45,942,800 $100 Mexican Petroleum.... $3Q Jan. 20, 26 
Meee AMew sey “Rinses. Severs 12,000 ,000 100 do pfd $2Q Jan. 20, 26 
2214 29 1214 9% (sh) 945,939 N.P. Mexican Seaboard.. : Nov. 15. 24 6 800 97 97 9% 9} —<: 7a 
38 2534 37 33 (sh) 1,357,800 N.P. Mid-Continent Petroleum........ ...... Ang. 1,23 15,300 347 3474 x33'% 341 —z% 
94%4 ~=83 97 94 & 6,718,000 $100 co $13,Q Mar. 1, 26 500 9634 97 965g 97 +2% 
3% 4% 2% 1% 26 013 ,760 10 We gc ce saw hada) eras July 1, 23 14,100 154 1% 1% 1S4 0 
1% 1% 1% % 3,786 460. do etfs.. ; 100 1 1 1 l 0 
7814 51354 88% 74% (sh) 3,500,000 N.P. Pacific Oil.. #1.50S.A. Jan. 20,26 69,400 8314 83% 81 82! - & 
887%, 59% 76% 65% $8 8,307 ,400 850 Pan American P. & T $1.50Q Jan. 20, 26 2 800 67 67 6514 65%, —3 
844 6014 7834 66 90 ,484 ,800 50 do B $1.50Q Jan. 20, 26 39 .700 691% 693 66 67 —21% 
4934 8734 46 40% (sh) 400 000 N.P. Pan American Western B 50cQ Jan. 30, 26 5 900 $234 4234 41 +1 1% 
6% 24 11% 4% (sh) NSE T7G Deky, BOMRMNGIE RS OMe cca i ave senss Gueleee i uaewas -. 15,700 9% 11% 854 105% 1% 
60% 837 85 51 8 2,935 200 $100 do pfd.. ~ July 2, 23 2 ,800 751% 85 75% 85 +10 
4714 8614 4854 4234 (sh) 2,045,381 N.P. Phillips Pe troleum. 75cQ Jan. 2, 26 110,700 4758 4838 4578 47 =a 
3% 1% 1% 196 DS SR ORE O85 O55) 3 = Prewee GUN Cote... . cc ices kicccn Sancew Lnebestes: 2 400 134 1% 1% in +% 
40 20% 27 24 15 ,000 ,000 100 do pfd. Ne etait eo Spee Feb. 1, 22 700 26 26 25 25 I 
834 4% 7 5 (sh) 2.500.006 N-P. Pierce Petroleum. ......isscccsce cases ES eens 5,700 6% 6% 5% 54% — % 
8254 12% 17% 14% 8 11 ,467 ,850 $50 Producers & Refiners............  .soee Sept. 15, 23 2 200 15! 15% 1448 15 ae 
4758 = 27 35 32% 2,845,350 50 OT RE ne, SN i ee am A... May 1, 25 100 34! 34! 34% 34% —H* 
33% 25% 31 2854 75,959 250 25 Pure Oil Co $7'4eQ Mar. 1,26 15,300 29! 291 283% 234 — % 
10834 103 109 107 13 ,000 ,000 100 do 8% pfd $2Q Oct. 1. 25 100 109 109 10874 1087% — % 
5738 4814 5734 52% (sh) 773 883 13.40 Royal Dute h, N. Y. shares %1.339 Jan. 29, 26 5 ,500 53% 54% 53% 5344 + % 
49 39! 4854 4554 (sh) 93,599 £2 Shell Transport & T 96%e Jan. 22, 26 . 
2834 2154 28! 2554 (sh) 10,000,000 N.P. Shell Union Oil 35eQ Dec. 31,25 15,900 27% 2734 26! 26 1 
10634 99'4 10614 103% $ 20,000,000 $100 do pfd $1'4Q_ Feb. 15, 26 300 1043¢ 10434 10436 104% + % 
2814 17% 2854 + 283% 7,207,620 10 Simms Petroleum 50cS.A. Jan. 2,26 17,700 = 27 27% 6 $6 + 
2474 17 2454 201% (sh) 4,489,320 N.P. Sinclair Consolidated ... May 31,24 96,300 24 2454 23 2454, + 
948 783% 95 91 % 17 ,852 ,200 $100 do pfd. s2Q Feb. 15, 26 1 900 9434 95 93% 95 e 
8244 21% = S229 23 024,590 25 Skelly Oil Co 50cQ Dec. 15,25 10,700 31% 31% x30% ~~ 31 — 2. 
67% 85144 62% 55% 237 610,350 25 §. O. California 50cQ Dec. 15,25 32,300 5933 5934 57% 57% 1% 
47} 3834 4638 43% 513 456,025 25 §S. O. New Jersey 25eQ Dec. 15,25 27,800 $454 443% 43% 4418 ) 
119 116% 118% 116% 199 ,972 ,900 100 do pfd... : $1%Q Dec. 15, 25 2.400 118 118% 117% 118 + % 
4374 3818 4154 3654 (sh) 1,103,776 N.P. Sun Oil 25ceQ Dec. 15, 25 1 000 38! 38! $7! $754 —1% 
854 2 4% 3 (sh) 1,121,368 N.P. Superior Oil C orp. _.eeee Dee. 20, 20 2 300 33% 334 3 34% M% 
55 4234 54 503% $ 164,450,000 $25 The Texas Co 75eQ Dec. 31,25 28,900 53 53 5134 <= 
233 10% 19% 15% 8,380,340 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil _... June 30,23 12,400 1634 16% 5548 15%) 
3674 30% 39% 34% (sh) 2,018,231 N.P. Tide Water Oil Co 25cQ Dec. 31,25 44,600 36! $834 3514 375% +1% 
101 99 103 97 8 25,042,000 $100 do 5% pfd $1.25Q Feb. 15, 26 6 000 97 10174 97 10138 +2% 
57% 3% 4% : (sh) 3,742,029 N.P. Transcontinental Oil Fe aia 17 ,600 414% 414 4 + —— ae 
338 33 46 8714 8 40 ,480 800 $25 Union Oil of California 50cQ Feb. 10, 26 $1 ,.700 42 4314 4044 43! + 
134 9614 94 80 24 423 300 100 Union Tank Car Co $1'44Q. ss Mar. ‘1, 26 400 90 90 89} 90 —4 
117% 11314 a 11454 12,000 ,000 100 do pfd. $1%Q Mar. 1, 25 7 
31% 25% 293% 26% (sh) 490 000 N.P. White Eagle Oil & Refining AOCQ Jan. 20. 26 6 300 9 29 28 28 —h% 
*New High tNew Low x Ex-dividend Total Sales 981 ,000 
Standard Oil Stock Traded In New York Curb Market 
1925 1926 Outstanding Par Div. Transactions week ended Feb. 19 
High w High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
2658 17% 19% 17% $£ 4,000,000 £1 Anglo American $2.4cS.A. Jan. 4, 26 1,700 18 18 17% «18 0 
414 134 2% 2 (Gh “S00 000 NEP. ‘Alanive Bohos: «oss .ascacascea suaten -eonuees ees 200 1 2% 2 2 0 
1238 3 43% 33% % 10,000,000 $10 do pfd ies, eum ns 900 $ 114 4 s+ HK 
240 205 232 226 1,000 ,000 100 Borne Scrymser $84S.A. Oct. 15, 25 60 228 231 228 231 +1% 
72 53% 59% 55% 10 ,000 ,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line $1Q Feb. 1, 26 200 58! 58% x58 58 0 
74 484 724% 65 3,000 000 = 25 Chesebrough Mfg 621%4cQ Dee. 29, 25 1 ,200 691% 72% 69 712 +1% 
eS ore 1,000,000 100 do pfd $134Q Dec. 31, 26 ' 
3134 217R ASIFE AAK $4,914,280 10 Continental Oil 25eQ Dec. 15,25 25.900 23 2354 22% 23 “% 
174 10 16 15% 1,500 000 25 Crescent Pipe Line .. Sept.15,23 |... 
156 132 137 138 3,000 000 100 Cumberland Pipe Line #3Q Dec. 15, 25 100 134 136 133} 136 0 
96 —s«C*I 633%, 59 5,000 000 100 Eureka Pipe Line $1Q Feb. 1, 26 50 59 59 59 59 0 
68'4 2314 82% 27 16,000 000 100 Galena Signal Oil a June 30, 25 675 30 30 27 27 + KH 
105 88 94% 86 4,000 000 100 do new pfd #2Q Dec. 31, 25 70 8934 89% 86 87 1 
114 95 97% 9244 2,000 000 100 do old pfd $2Q Dec. 31, 25 20 9215 94 92! 94 +1 
95 42% 9954 873% 43 ,750 ,000 25 Humble Oil & Refining 30cQ Jan. 1,26 42,200 93 93% 89! 91! —1% 
1544 127 142 134% 20 000 000 100 Illinois Pipe Line $6S.A Dec. 31, 25 150 137 137 184% 135% -1% 
39% 27% 838% 35% (sh) 6,491,852 N.P. Imperial of Can: ida (new) 25cQ Mar. 1.26 10,800 36% 36% x35% 36% e. 
84 571% 65 4 58 $ 5 ,000 ,000 50 Indiana Pipe Line ; $1Q Feb. 15, 26 300 6514 65% 64 64 —1 
3534 228 35% 32% (sh) 7,118,138 N.P. International Petroleum 25c Feb. 15, 26 24 500 34 34% 3234 34 0 
2538 16% 205% 18 8 6 362,500 $12'2 National Transit 25cS.A. Dec. 15, 26 300 19 19 19 19 , 
79 4914 50 39 5,000 ,000 100 New York Transit.............. 75cQ Jan. 15, 26 100 42 42% $2 4214 -% 
88 87% 80% 70% 4,000,000 100 Northern Pipe Line $3S.A. Jan. 1, 26 200 78! 784 «77 77 1 
15% 60% 6736 61% 60 ,000 000 25 Ohio Oil Co 50cQ Dec. 31, 25 1,700 65! 65% 63 6434 4% 
“474 «(19 23 16% 10,000,000 25 Penn Mex Fuel 50¢c May 21, 25 600 19 19 19 19 “4 
654 4574 60% 55 60 ,000 000 =25 ~~ Prairie Oil & Gas.. } July 31, 25 7,700 58 58 56 57% -% 
129% 106 127 123% 81,000 000 100 ~~ Prairie Pipe Line $2Q Jan. 30, 26 705 = 126 126 12434 125% va 
254 200 212 202 4,000 000 100 Solar Refining Co S5S.A Dec. 19, 25 40 =. 206! 206'4 205 206 0 
103 63 6614 61% 10 ,000 000 100 Southern Pipe Line Co #1Q Mar. 1, 26 250 62! 63 x6214 63 0 
197 139 197 174 20 ,000 000 100 South Penn Oil Co $1.50 Dec. $1, 25 3 ,050 177 178 175 175 —2'4 
$734 45 50 44% 20 ,000 ,000 25 do new nti "300 4! 45% 44% 4445 — } 
84 50 54% 52% 3,500 000 100 South West Pa. Pipe Line $1Q Dec. 31, 25 100 5s 52% 52! 52% 0 
aees or 58% 544% (sh) 15,000,000 N.P. S. ©. palasonnt a (new) a aes 43 ,000 5 58% 56% 5654 —1% 
70% 59%, 70% 5H OB O223,756,258 $25 S. 0. Tait ani 6254cQ Dec. 15,25 41,200 3734 «673% «x65%HRs=Ci‘i CC 1 
aa 30'g 36! 31% 8,000,000 25 $0. senen, .. dune 16, 24 1 ,600 32% 32% 31% 382 — it 
137 11434 13436 124% 16 ,864 434 25 §.0O. Kentucky 1Q Dec. 31, 25 2.100 12554 12634 124% 124% —l1% 
270 = 231 254 239% 3,000,000 100  S. O. Nebraska $5S.A. Dec. 19, 25 "80 248 248 240 247 —3 
4858 4034 47% 35 227 535 300 25 §. O. New York 35eQ Dec. 15,25 11,300 36%, 36% x3554 354% — 
369 338 362 339% 14,000 000 100 S§. O. Ohio B24 Jan. 1, 26 "210 352 352 3432 346 —<@ 
123 116 118% 117 7,000 000 100 do pfd : $13%,Q Mar. 1, 26 20 118 118 118 118 +1 
271g 23 20 1,722,931 25 Swan-Finch Co Nees TAG <i 055.. ane. a ees 
109: 8034 10934 102% 61,919,950 25 Vacuum Oil Co “50cQ Dee. 19. 25 6.900 105% 10538 102% 103 — 24g 





Borne Scrymser $2 extra April 15 $4 extra Oct. 


special $1 Dec. 19S. O. Neb. $10 extra Dec. 19 Ohio Oil 50c extra Dec 
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15 tVacuum 50c extra Mar. 20, June 20, Sept. 
. 31. Chesebrough 6214 extra Dec. 29 


19 Dec. 19 
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19 special $1 Dec 


9 S.0. Neb. $10 extra Dec. 19 
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Gilliland Reports Larger 


New York Bonds 


Week Ending Feb. 19 


New York Curb Bonds 


Week Ending Feb. 19 


























Operating Income High Low Last Ch’'ge High Low Last Ch’ge 
Amer Rep Cor acy . 99% 987% 99 — % ~ Gulf & WIi5s.. 133% 73 . 7 ry “a 
— “ saan 5 Associated Oil gold 6s..10274 10254 102% 4+ \% ities Service 6s...... 93% 93¥ 931% % 
NEW YORK, Feb, 22.—Gilliland Oil Atlantic Refg deb 5s. . .101 100% 100% 0 Cities Service 6s n 9336 931%, 938% 0 
& ‘ 9c Barnsdall Corp 6s...,.101 100 100% —x% Cities Service 7s B. .180%4 79 180% y +2% 
Co. for the year ended Oct. 31, 1925, Calif Petrol sf 614s....10414 104 104% + % Cities Service 7s C....127%4 126 127% +1% 
reports income of $1,109,637 after ex- Empire Gas& F7%s...1023% 102% 102% 0 Cities Be ‘rvice 73s D....10214 1013 10844 = % 
* gs yen Asphalt 6s ..1053%4 1053 053 14 F Fi ss cok 10234 iy 2 4 
penses but before depreciation and de- Gen Apes R5%4s.. ty, 108% 108s + 4% } name Ss peg ie 8B 10152 191 iy, = Py 
pletion, as compared with $1,314,239 in Mid-Cont Pet 6 s....104 108 % 10354 0 Gen ral Pet 5s........ 944 9374 94% ° 
— Pan-Amer ¢T7s....106%4 0554 06% —% xu A se oe eee 99% 9934 9934 
the year ended Oct. 31, 1924. PanAmerP& T6s....10776 106% 106'4 —1%4 Pan Amer Pet “Se 10334 102% 10274 — % 
Gilliland balance sheet of Oct. 31, 1925, _ Pierce Oildeb 8s......1055¢ 10236 10256 —S3g Pure Oil 64s......... 10314 108% 10336 + % 
2 $35 92; Producers & Refnrs 8s..110 110 110 0 SONY 64s. aoa 106% 106% 106% 0 
shows an excess of $351,623 in current Sinclair Con Oil Col 7s. 9734 9634 97 + 3% Sun Oil 514s ’25...... 99% 99% 993% 0 
liabilities over current assets as com- Sinclair Con Oilcon6'2s 90% 8954 90% + &% Tidal Osage (i See 104 104 104 OY 
: Sinclair Con Oil 6s.....1123% 10944 112% +2 Trans Cont Oil 7s..... 95% 95 95 —- 
pared with an excess of $193,089 on Oct. Sinctair Crude Oil 6s 101 1003, 100% ..... United Oil Prod 8s.... 44 4014 5 +4% 
31, 1924. Sinclair Pipe Linesf 5s. 9034 9014 90% 0 Vacuum Oil 7s........1044% 104% 10438 — 
Raina a sek abi Skelly Oil 614s 12734 124% 125 pee: Oey a deeia ns saad badenish Cuero vace toe boas: 
€ acc S 1€ two years Superior Oil 7s .. 97% 963% 96% er Co ere ree penee ys ee er 
compare: Union Oil of Calif ne” ON We WIN. BB sv ecendes chs desuctsdndascenaaseiss ee 
P os 1924 Union Oil of Calif 5s- 97 9634 9634 Mh abiad sralslaey es o0 swab a eekanl ene BOE ee walereee Tie vis 
Total oper. rev. $2,807. 096 $2,847,416 l <n asi ne hata bead leisure! (atwamke | ll Reipte pace heise eel ne so aia ts aan Gn «me eNOS Caw ee 
Other income ...... 33,55 34,695 New York Curb Market 
Total income “$2 2.840, 650 “$2, $82,111 1925 1926 Par Transactions week ended Feb. 19 
per. BEDE. ox s sks 2 1,731,013 1,567,872 High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
;  €1100 487 €1.414 920 11% 2% 14% 7% Amer. Maracaibo. 18 ,700 9% 10 8% 9% + HK 
saber. income  ..$1,109,637 $1,314,239 83% 5 6% 6 &10 Arkansas Nat.Gas. 1,000 6 6% 6 6% — 
Before depreciation and depletion, = =-77 19% 18% N.P. Beacon Oil. die ste 3,900 18% 1854 18 18% —% 
salance sheets compare: Ate OE ee ee Sk ritish OeM.s seoess. thon Macca pete eee eas 
ASSETS 10% 2, 227% = «10 25e Carib. Syndicate... 114,700 153% 19 14% 19 +3% 
a aad 1924 43 35 3954 37% $20 Cities peevias paces 15,300 x38'4 *x3954 x38% x39544 +1% 
925 24 53 4 : et/ 100 dol old’..cccos-0s 2 ,200 8314 x833% x83% x83% + 
Property acct. $8,202,855 $7,572.907 — 80% "Phe gt = - Pid: B. 100 “ 72 x7%x Ww x 7 + K 
gond disct. ........ 360,224 8.389 9134 17% 193% 1910 do bankers’ sh... 100 x19% x19% x19% x19% — % 
Def. er ae aae 10,31 ) 2% 60 Bi 24, N.P. Colombia Syndicate 37,900 3%; 3% +t 2H eu — 
Cash ....... seen, 23 ,418 45,416 15 8% 15% 12% N.P. Creole Syndicate... 13,000 133% 183%  $12% 13 —1 
Matls. & suppls. 224,913 277.277 12% 5 713% 4 N.P. Crown Central..... 3,900 47% 5% $4 4 —% 
Inventories ........ 18,481 36,256 7 2 334 93% N.P. Derby Oil & Ref... 600 23% 234 2% 2M, 
Matis. & suppls. 224.913 277 277 27 10% 14% 18% N.P. Gb Mil ek cos Se EN 0s See neat” nsminiens 
J DA | sa Ae Te ate ae Pt: re 6 13% 2 5 N.P. Gibson Oil........ 94 ,400 5% * - 4 _ a Z 
SS ee, eee ee ae 3% 1% Q 1 N.P. Gilliland v.t.c...... 1 ,400 1% 1% : : 
i) ere $9,499,909 $8,591,786 9834 631% 933% 8614 R25 Gulf Oil Corp eS So 3,800 894 893% 8754 874 aa, 
LIABILITIES 5% 2% 33% 2% N.P. Kirby Petroleum... 1 ,000 27% 27% 2% = 2 “ 
Car. stock ...... *$3,236.600 +$4,558.402 23% 17% MK 21 N.P. Lago Oi] & Trans. A 68,100 24 2444 22% 228% —1% 
Funded debt 4.965.754 . 5.587.095 113% 4% 18 10%4 N.P. Lago Petroleum.... 11,100 12% 12% 10% 1s = 3 
Purch money ob-_ Sash aa ds 13 6 12% 9 N.P. Leonard Oil & Dev. 108 ,300 10% *12% -. a +f 
ligations ....... 66,291 78.319 257% 18 25% 23% N.P. Lion Oil Refining... 5 ,200 24% 25% 24% 25% -1% 
Der, liabs ....% 549 470 eee aii 4% 1% mys Aa .... N.P. Marland of Mexico. hae kiero d Sekar) <a Racers veees 
Conting. liabs a 571.088 177.966 53% =. 56 5% 5 #10 Mexican-Panuco... 21,200 5% 54 4% 5 —% 
Notes payable 447.559 4369231 2 1 1% 184% 1 eountas Eee. eieee tn F Bhacgoe b anare th vase bats ' ar 
Accts. payable 302'481 975 051 26! 1834 26 23% 10 Mountain Prod. 9 400 243% 25 24 | a 
Accrued taxes & a sii as 63% 35% 6% 6 5 New Bradford.. “i 7,700 6% 6% , 6% e + % 
raves ae OE 6 > 2434 16% 5 4% 10 New England Fuel.. 100 4% 4% 4% a See 
‘icapesiaiie tail 60,663 61,282 igs ge 17sieeSi‘(U) ONewMMex. & Ariz... 3,500 :1834 183%, 138s«18% + 
Total .... $9,499,909 $8,501,786 12 8% 17 1194 85 New Fork M..... —- = eee Oe 
*Represented bv — as of 7 14 36 344% iio Fuel Corp.... ....... *, ae eS Shee 
a a nte d by 32,366 shares of 6 Qt yas 234 13% NP. Peer OilCorp...... 15 300 2% ay 13% Ie se 
preferre . stock, (par $100) and 600. 000 @8% 16 20% 207% $10  Pennok Oil 600 Q114 Q1% 2) 21 0 
® 2 29 207% $10 Pennok Oil........ 2 3 1 = 
one figs aye yO (no par) value. 44! 16 alte 17% a5 Rai RankOl.....<. 400 19% 19% 17% 14%, —1% 
— ock and deficit. $3% 19 247% 14%4 N.P. Reiter-Foster...... 5,700 21 21 15% 18 —s 
9% 3% 7% 57% N.P. Ryan Consolidated. 4,800 6 1% ae a +iK 
. 93% 6% 10 9 $10 Salt Creek Cons.... 1,300 97% 10 9% 0 + % 
Leonard Oil Development 35. 4 36 311%4 10. Salt Creek Prod.... 5,000 $2344 32% 31% 32% — 
3% 1 Q 1% 5 _ —— btatae wis 100 2 2 2 2 + 
13% 9 10 9 10 ida GAGE. ce cece ee teers see ce ceeee eens ; 
Issues Statement 107% 8 10 9 10 RG ENE 5. cwrtace. “<otenis . tenet ees aes 
47% 1% 8 41% 5 Venezuelan Pet. . - 40 ,600 7 %, 1% 6 va 7% 0 
sail Folk tor 2934 24% —Ci«‘ w Warner-Quinlanw.i 1,800 24 2h 26% 27% — x 
NEW YORK, Feb. 22—Leonard Oil 31% 22% 27% 25 NP oo 0.8 no vee gi Al *obe a + “4 
Development Co. has issued a balance 7 3% 6 5% «N«I Woodley Petroleum. 34 iJ % § 
sheet as of Jan. 15, 1926, showing total Pi 
an. 15, 1926, : : ittsburgh Stock Exchange 
assets of $50,851,829 and current assets 925 1926 ae Transactions Week Ended Feb. 19 j 
more than 8 to 1 over current liabilities. High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch'ge 
The balance sheet follows; 8% 5% 7 6 $10 Arkansas Nat.Gas.. 1,220 6% 6% 6 6 —¥* 
13% SOO es N.P. ee vane bak erence” PEN. pean aeee: “See re 
SSETS ee ee i See SO COnMDIMOTE CERODIG:. .ekevcs | dieses seeee Xewee . clucs's re 
roe ASSETS : 18 14%, «17 1534 $10 Devonian Oil....... 1390 «(15% «= 15Kes«é“SSEssd‘K KOO — 
ash .8 1,443 ,321 119% 105% 114 112% $100 Duquesne Lt. 7s =. 40 118% 118% lWs8% 18% — % 
ae .* ceiv able 7 ,930 95 90 100 Fayette County S emette, | elas ay ag ee ie eee tate ae 
roperties held in fee ,2e se; 0—C ClO SC y, ot ¢ r YY 
Leases and rights 39 494 551 ene! Seen 10 ee Reccasut@estes.) 3 6435 9 10 a, 9% re 
te bed 55 32% 56% 51% 25 Lone Star Gas...... 1,795 54% 55 54% 55 3 
Deposits with Ecuador. 147 ,463 7 —. Oe 8 ok PIR os Goteece. fae pees ede ee cre tei 
ye bonds... 120 ,215 87% 81 364 35 25. Ohio Fuel Corp..... 2.415 357% 353% 35% 355% — % 
ee equip 605 ,200 34 26 34 $114 25 OklahomaNat.Gas. 3,426 33 33 32 sg. 
si ia tea a 4,08 8% OS 54 OS 5 Pittshurgh 0. & GG... 253 54% KOS Bites 
Total aaa eae 95% 6 10 9 10 = Salt Creek Cons..... 150 9% 10 9% 10 + 
OE a enna. $50,851,829 133 gy s10 9 10 Tidal Osage........ 80 9 9 +9 ¢ —% 
LIABILITIES - 
Accounts payable. ...... ..8 80,282 Pittsburgh Curb Market 
Notes payable........... ‘ 17 ,037 
Capital stock..... -.. 46,401 .300 1925 1926 Par __ Transactions Week Ended Feb. 19 
Pad in pict oy = ; : . 4.353.210 High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
—_——— 20 ee aa ape RM ERMONERE tc Gucatnn 8 8|§=S sean ae dale o Meera ace 
i.) $50 ,851 ,829 — ‘ +f Pa tl g ; hens = Raiser wabebng. above’ avant “<eune tiation 
; me t Tt ee eee 
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Re ae ate eter 10 ae ouston Gu BRue: gesnnsa «ates Ketek ilewe Se aane a 
Correction 12% "3% «19 96 NP. Leonard Oil & Dvlp. 825 ll #12 “ii ig” +1% 
oe : 4% BE eos Tea CREE. Vctcars “saath Seen Jebeaie ievatee Some te 
. Dividend rates and payment dates in a a+ Cakeae whoa : Okla. Eastern Mos ctutece: viwek Slane eet “weave ee 
Standard Oil stock table in issue of 4 oi ye ae Okla. Rastors ex-rts. eyhneee: sagha:- rues leeeee sees “ai 
~ : ° . Y . x . . . . mar U. @ UW... .cee 0 b — 
Feb. 17 beginning with National Tran- ‘ez “95 33 27 10 Plymouth eee dk? -cehae , aNGts MERRONL: Inter sina 
sit Co. and following down the lis 7 3 4 3 | ee a Cr at more ce mee ence 
eatin aa 1% 8% 2% $1 TexonOil&Land... 2,385 "2h “8 2% 8 0 
were incorrect. Correct rates and dates 1] 9 9% Ose N. Aiaaeiawes occ ae ieec. cade vata reo ee # ote Ones 
were in the Feb. 10 issue and are in <-':: «*re 42% 42 N.P. Waverly Oil Wks. A 1,700 423 4234 42 42 i 
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Financial Notes 








Barnsdall Corp.—Earnings in January 
from its California properties amounted 
to $361,000 after depreciation and deple- 
tion. $5,569,200 additional class A vot- 
ing stock and $25,000,000 class B non- 
voting stock admitted to New York 
Stock Exchange. Shares of both classes 
are $50 par. $25,000,000 15-year 6% 
sinking fund gold debentures also listed. 

Lago Oil & Transport Co.—Applica- 
tion made to list on New York Stock 
Exchange 3,000,000 no par class A 
shares. 

Associated Oil Co.—Application made 
to list on New York Stock Exchange 
4000,000 additional common stock, par 
$25 per share. 

South Penn Oil Co.—Split of stock 
into shares of $25 par each will become 
effective March 26 to stockholders of 
March 15 record. Four shares of the 
$25 stock will be issued for each $100 
share outstanding. Fractional shares 
will not be issued, but the company will 
pay for fractions in cash at the average 
selling price between March 16 and 
March 26. 


Re 


Peerless Starts Cracker 


TULSA, Feb. 23.—The Peerless Oil 
& Refining Co. began operation of its 
new cracking plant on Feb. 16. The 
pressure unit is of the Jenkins process 
with a capacity of 1000 barrels of crack- 
ng stock per day. 








Oil Dividends 




















Stock of 
Amt. Payable Record 
Barnsdall Aq.........50¢ Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
CO Se rere 50c Apr. 2. Mar. 15 
Beacon Oil pfd. q...... $1.8714 Feb. 15 Feb. 4 
California Pet. q.......50¢ Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Cities Service m....... 10c Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
ce. ar ’% Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
re 50c Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
do pref. B m........ 5e Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Cumberland P. L. q... .83 Mar. 15 Feb. 27 
National Transit extra... 25 Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Marland Gu: «0%<0 60s «% $1 Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
S. O. New Jersey q.....25c Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
CO DEG Ges cas cms: $1.75 Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
5. O. Now Work @.-..2 008 Mar.15 Feb. 19 
5. O. Ohio q ee Apr. 1 Feb. 26 
ORC Re See 25e Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
MASAO Cie Wes. 06 bee 8.0 75¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Valvoline Oilq........ 14% Mar. 17 Mar. 13 
Chesebrough Mig. q....75¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
So). eee 25e Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Shell Union q..........35¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 1 
Tidal Osage pfd.q..... 1%% Mar. 1 Feb. 22 
Cleveland Stock Market 
Feb. 20 Last 
Par Bid Asked Sale 
Canfield Oil Co........8100 10834 125 115 
at , ee eee 105 100 
Fred G Clark Co....... 10 2% 4 4 
National Refin.Co.x... @5 ..... 41 
ad Oe coves SOU 298 135 129% 
Paragon Refin. Co..... 25 5 8% 8% 


od 67 69 67 
x-Exdividend 


February 24, 1926 


The 


Oil Industry Exchange 


Positions Wanted 


Specialist in all grades Greases, Soluble Oils, 
Castors, Non-Chatter Bases, Soaps and Gen- 
eral Compounding, desires mew connection. 
Box 529. 


Experienced Filling Station Builder and Pump 
Repair Mechanic with field pump engineering 
experience, seeking high-class connection. Best 
references. Box 523. 


Desire connection with reliable company plan- 
ning cracking equipment. Ten years experi- 
ence with various systems. Capable taking 
complete charge. Box 530. 


Position on Engineering Staff wanted—eight 
years experience on installation and operation 
of electrical and mechanical equipment in field. 
Pumps, motors, gas engines, electrical and oil 
distribution lines, tanks, etc. Age 38, married. 
Western location preferred. Address Box 522. 


Situations Open 





Salesmen — Oil, Grease, Paint and Roof 
Cement. Quality line at prices that elimin- 
ate competition. Permanent connection with 
exceptional possibilites. Old established, square 
dealing, aggressive organization. Weekly 
and monthly settlement in real money, not 
promises. Auto furnished after qualifying. 
If $60.00 weekly interests you to start give 
age, experience and references. P. O. Box 
1735, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WANTED 


MAN who is familiar with the 
problems of oil refining industry, 








who has intimate knowledge of 
the operating and engineering men 
in this field. Services required 
are for one who has sales ability 
as well as operating or engineer- 
ing experience. 

In answering send all details to 
Box 203 


32 West 40th Street 
New York 


Manufacturer’s-Jobber’s R 
Jersey Clientele established fifteen years, will sell 
business due to sickness. 


Experienced Tank Truck Drivers: 
honest and intelligent you can start a_ busi- 
ness of your own with a small amount 
capital. Advise experience and give references. 
Box 527. 


Business Opportunities 


30x 525. 








Investment 


Financial group wiiling to invest capital 
in refinery having own production, in 
existence at least three to four years 
and able to prove satisfactory results. 


Box 524 





Independent Filling Station Owners: 
want to more than double your profits with 
only a small additional investment? 
gallonage and grades of gasoline handled. Box 
526. 








Special Winter Zero Oils From 
Mid-Continent Crude 


MOTOR, TRACTOR AND 


INDUSTRIAL 
From Mid-Continent, Gulf Coast 
and Penna. Crude. Attractive 


prices for spot or contract, also 
Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Fuel 
Oil. Buying orders prompily ex- 
ecuted on small commission basis. 


Arkoma Petroleum Co. 


722-23 Mid-Continent Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla. 





storage purposes. 
Burr Oak, Kansas. 


For Sale 


7500-Gal. Railroad Gas or Oil Tank For Sale. 
Good condition, never been buried, suitable for 
Burr Oak Mill and Elevator, 














Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


For ‘Position Wanted” advertisements— 
5 cents per word. Minimum cost $1.00. 
All other classified advertising—10 cents 
per word. Minimum cost $3.00. Ad- 
vertisements set in special type or with 
border—$4.00 per column inch. Copy 
must reach us not later than Friday pre- 
ceding date of issue. All advertisements 
carried on this page are payable in ad- 
vance, 








Filter Equipment for Sale 


All or part of complete filter equipment 
consisting of 5-Three ton, and 6-Two ton 
capacity filters. Mounted on separate 
steel frame. 5 Steel earth cars—2 Steel 
charging cars on track. Also one new 
Century Earth Burner—All in good con- 
dition—very low price. Address: The 
Superoil Company, Toledo, Ohio. 











Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 817 
Huron road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
unless otherwise specified. 
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